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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE 
SERAITS BRANCH 


OF THE 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


HELD AT THE 
RAE Ss MUSEUM 


ON 


MONDAY, 24TH SEPTEMBER, 1888. 


PRESENT : 


The Hon’ble A. M. SKINNER, A. CURRIE, Esq., C. STRINGER, 
Esq., €.-B. BUCKLEY, Esq., W. DAVISON, Esq., S. L. THORN- 
TON, Esq., E. KOEK, Esq., A. KNIGHT, Esq., H. L. NORONHA, 
Bsqeand li: MAUGHTON, Esq: 


The Annual Report for the year 1887 was then read by the 
Honorary Secretary (H. T. HAUGHTON, Esq.) and adopted by 
the meeting. 


A ballot was then taken for the officers for the present year, 
with the following result :— 


COUNCIL FOR 1888. 


President,—The Hon’ble A. M. SKINNER. 
Vice-Presidents,—Singapore: W. A. PICKERING, Esq., — 
C.M.G. ; Penang: D. LOGAN, Esq. 


Xli PROCEEDINGS. 


Honorary Secretary,—H. T. HAUGHTON, Esq. 

flonorary Treasurer,—E. KOEK, Esq. 

Councillors, —W. DAVISON, Esq. A. KNIGHT, Esqeaeee: 
THORNTON, Esgq., C. STRINGER, Esqy fied: NORONHA, Esq. 


Some conversation then ensued on the large amount of 
subscriptions in arrear. The Honorary Treasurer, E. KOEK, 
Esq., explained the difficulty he experienced in collecting 
subscriptions from members who are not resident in the Colo- 
ny. The following resolution was finally moved by Mr. 
BUCKLEY and adopted unanimously :— 

“The meeting regrets that the Society is hampered by so 
large an amount. of arrears of subscription, and hopes that 
the Council will use its best efforts to collect them before the 
close of the year.” 


The Honorary Secretary mentioned to the meeting that 
some valuable papers relating to the life of Sir STAMFORD 
RAFFLES were being compiled by Dr. Rost, of the India 
Office, and that the Revd. R. B. RAFFLES was engaged on 
a Sketch of the Life of Sir STAMFORD RAFFLES. It was pro- 
posed to publish these papers in a popular form, and he had 
been for some time in correspondence with Dr. ROST and 
Mr. GULLAND on the subject, but the scheme had hardly yet 
assumed a definite shape. The meeting declared itself gene- 
rally in favour of the scheme, but it was resolved to await a 
further communication from Dr. RosT before pledging the 
Society to any particular form of support. 


The meeting then closed. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


COUNCIL 


OF THE 
SERAITS BRAN CH 


OF THE 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


FOR THE YEAR 1887. 


The Council for the year 1887 on retiring have, they believe, 
a fairly satisfactory Report to lay before the Society. 


Since the last General Meeting, the following new members 
have beenelected by the Council, subject to confirmation, under 
Rule XI, by a General Meeting :—S. LESLIE THORNTON, Esq,., 
Singapore; CHARLES HOSE, Esq., Sarawak ; HENRY WALKER, 
Esq., Sandakan; E. M. MEREWETHER, Esq., The Dindings; 
Lieut. P. ASHWORTH, R.E., Singapore; R. M. LITTLE, Esq,, 
British North Borneo; the Rev. BRYAN WONNACOT, Hong- 
kong; Captain M. A. CAMERON, R.E., Singapore; A. T. 
BRYANT, Esq., Penang; the Hon’ble SEAH LIANG SEAH, 
Singapore; W. NANSON, Esq., Singapore; Dr. W. C. BROWN, 
Renae bs HOROLD DHOROLD, Esq., Perak; Dr. R. VAN 
BEUNINGEN VAN HELSDINGEN, Deli, Sumatra; and WM. 
DAVISON, Esq., Singapore. 


' The Council announce with regret the deaths of the follow- 
ing members :—the Abbé FAVRE (Honorary Member), G. P. 
‘TOLSON, Esq., H. BROOKE Low, Esq., C. BAUMGARTEN, Esq,., 
N. CANTLEY, Esq., and Ho AH Yip WHAMPOA, Esq. 


X1V ANNUAL REPORT. 


The following members withdrew their subscriptions at the 
end of the year:—Dr. BIEBER, the Rev. L. C. Biaes, G. R. 
LAMBERT, Esq., and PETER Nuy, Esq. 


The Abbé FAVRE died in France on the 17th March last 
year, in his 76th year, and the following minute was entered 
in the proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the Society 
held on the 3rd June, 1887:— 


‘“ The Council desire to record their sense of the great loss 
sustained by the Society and all interested in Malayan litera- 
ture, inthe death of one who was so distinguished a Malay 
scholar and lexicographer.”’ 


The new edition of the Map of the Peninsula was completed 
and sent to Mr. E. STANFORD for publication in June last, with 
the further geographical information referred to in the Annual 
Report for 1886. At the suggestion of Mr. STANFORD, the 
names in Malay character, which appeared in the Map of 1879, 
were omitted, as being likely to interfere with the clearness of 
the map. 


No estimate has yet been received of the probable cost of 
publication by the Society, but it has been found possible to 
make use of some of the stones used in printing the old map, 
and thus a saving will be effected. 


Two hundred copies of the Second Series of ‘Essays re- 
lating to Indo-China,” published for the Society by Messrs. 
TRUBNER & Co., were received in December. The Council, 
with a view to speedily recovering a part of the cost of publi- 
cation, resolved to sell the work to Members at half the cost 
price—z.e., $3—and it is to be hoped that Members will avail 
themselves of the opportunity thus offered. 


The Library of the Society was moved into the new Raffles 
Museum at the end of the year, and, through the kindness of 
Government, room has been found both to accommodate its 
book-shelves and to serve Members for a reading-room. 


ANNUAL REPORT. XV 


The Council would take this opportunity of recording their 
sense of the valuable services rendered by Mr. COPLEY to the 
Society in arranging the Library previous to his departure 
for Malacca. 


An “‘Eastern Geography” by Professor A. H. KEANE, in 
pursuance of the recommendations of the Society in former 
Reports, was published in London during the year. The 
first part, which treats of the Malay Peninsula, is based on the 
elementary work of the Hon’ble A. M. SKINNER, published 
under the auspices of the Society in 1884, and the author 
acknowledges the assistance he has received from the mate- 
rials collected on the spot for the other sections also. The 
work is intended primarily for educational purposes in the 
Straits Settlements, but the feature of the book is that it em- 
bodies the information collected by the most recent explorers 
in these regions, such as FORBES and CHALMERS. 


The Council have again to acknowledge the liberality of 
the Straits Government in continuing the grant to the Society 
of $500, without which assistance it would hardly have been 
possible to publish the new edition of the map of the Penin- 
sula this year. 


No. 18 of the Journal was published since the last General 
Meeting. It contains the following papers :— 


Essay towards a Bibliography of Stam—Part Il, by E. 
M. SATOW, C.M.G. 

English, Sulu and Malay Vocabulary—by T. H. 
HAYNES (Malay portion by W. E. MAXWELL, 
C.M.G.). 

Raja Donan, A Fairy Tale, told by a Malay Rhapso- 
dist—Contributed by W. E. MAXWELL, C.M.G. 

The Survey Question in Cochin-China, translated from 
the “Bulletin de la Société des Etudes Indo- 
Chinoises de Saigon” with an intreduction—by W. 
E. MAXWELL, C.M.G. 


XV1 ANNUAL REPORT. 


Notes on Economic Plants, Straits Settlements—by 
N. CANTLEY. 

Index of Articles in the Fournal of Indian Archipe- 
lago—by N. B. DENNYS, PH.D. 

Occasional Notes. — 


The Council announce with regret that the Hon’ble W. E. 
MAXWELL, C.M.G., owing to his absence from Singapore, will 
be no longer able to lend his valuable services as Honorary 
Secretary to the Society. 


The Honorary Treasurer's statement ofthe financial position 
of the Society is appended, by which it will be seen that the 
accounts show a debit balance for the first. time since the 
Society was started. 


H. T. HAUGHTON, 
Flonorary Secretary. 
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ON A JOURNEY FROM 


TUARAN TO. KIAU 


AND ASCENT OF 


KINABALU MOUNTAIN. 


\ N my return from a tour of inspection through the Ilanun 
districts, Pangeran SAHBUDIN, the Chief of Tuaran- 
Sulaman district, reported to me that the headmen of 
the several countries around Kinabalu Mountain had been 
visited by GAWANG, our Dusun Sub-Chief, and had signified 
their submission to this Government; but had made it a con- 
dition of their taking the oath of allegiance that I should 
personally visit them and witness the usual ceremonies conse- 
quent on the above step. - 

2aeeASe i chad heard from Mr WHITEHEAD that his’ re= 
searches on North Bornean Ornithology would bring him to 
the vicinity of Kinabalu, I determined to start with him to the 
interior, but circumstances prevented him keeping his appoint- 
ment with me at Gaya Island, and later on when he did arrive, 
I was away in Putatan, so we did not go together. I left for 
Tuaran on the 16th of February, arriving at the Government 
Station the next day. 

3. Mr. Resident DAVIES had arranged for one of his local 
Chiefs to meet me at Tampasuk ; but although I waited two 
weeks for him, the expected Chief did not turn up. We were 
to have prospected together for an edible bird’s-nest cave, 
reported to be near Kinabalu. 

4. In the meantime, I took a walk to Madang village on 
the Sungei Damit, a tributary of the Tuaran River. Here is 
the site of a fair, which was revived by the Government in 
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1885, and has ever since been well attended by Hill Dusuns 
in the vicinity of the Tampasuk River, and Bajaus from 
Tuaran, Sulaman and Mengkabong. 

5. nroute | noticed quantities of the wild pine-apple 
srowing on old cleared hills. On Bukit Tegas there are 
several specimens of the kapas (cotton plant). The plant here 
appears as a low straggling tree having pointed berries three 
inches long. One bush averages a yield of 22lb of cotton. 

6. Madang village is composed of two houses; one, the 
“ Government Hotel,’ intended for the accommodation of the 
hill natives; and the other AHMAT’S house. This AHMAT is 
a Bisaya from Padas, whose acquaintance I made some four 
years ago in Papar. He followed the late Hdji JAMALUDIN 
to Tuaran, and on the latter's death, bought his house and - 
took a Dusun wife. Being shghtly useful, he is now recog- 
nised as the local headman in the district ; which 1s thinly 
populated and in consequence easily governed. The tem- 
perature at Madang at 6 a.m. was 65°, height above sea level 
LO WEE 

7- On my return to the Station, I found a flat-bottomed 
gobong or dug-out awaiting me, which I had previously 
ordered. Length 28 feet, breadth 34 feet. Dhisaeamremees 
to be used when the river is in flood or for shooting rapids. 

8. I started for the interior on the 28th February, bringing 
up my baggage in the dug-out, and stopped at Telibong, 
sleeping in IBU’s house. [BU is a Bajau, married to a Dusun 
woman, and has settled down in her village. This village is 
situated on the left bank of the River Tuaran, just above the 
junction of the Telibong branch. 

g. Next morning found me at Buntai Fair, on the right 
bank of the Tuaran River and forty minutes’ walk from Teli- 
bong village. In ordinary weather, the ford across the river 
is only thigh deep. The fair is always well attended, and in 
spite of the recent floods, over five hundred natives had 
assembled who politely awaited my arrival to commence bar- 
tering their jungle produce, tobacco and cereals, for fish and 
dry goods, brought by the Coast tribes. LAMPAYAN, head- 
man of Kabong village near Kinabalu, delivered a message of 
greeting from Datoh KABONG of Kiau and was glad to hear 
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I was starting at last. We slept that night at DUMANKER’S 
house near the fair. Our host, although a Dusun, has four 
wives and seven children, each wife contributing her quota 
of the latter. Buntai Village at 6 a.m. thermometer 72°. 

ir. Onthe 2nd March at 10.55 a.m. left Buntai Village and 
followed up the Tuaran River to its junction with the Bawang 
stream; we then travelled along the ridges which form the 
watershed on the true left side of this stream. This was the 
route taken by Mr. ST. JOHN in 1858 on his way to Kinabalu, 
and he has. ably described the track to Sinilau village, as 
being steep, slippery and the climbing exceedingly warm 
work. We passed over Kamis and Tiwong Hills. On the 
latter, the stock of water brought up in bamboo joints was 
finished, but I was agreeably surprised to find out that bam- 
boos, even when growing on hills devoid of springs, secrete 
in their second or third joints from the ground, a quantity of 
pure cool water, a great boon to the thirsty traveller, We 
arrived at Sinilau village at 2 p.m. 

12. This village possesses six very scattered houses and 
MAH TANGARIS and MAH SOLONGKOD— 
who have paid poll-tax to the Government. They were absent 
until night in their padi fields. 

13. The houses here show me that I am at last in the 
interior and beyond coast civilization, for they are dirty, 
infested with bugs, and every moment the howl of a dog 
indicates a too close proximity with the owner of a cooking 
pot, and pigs grunt harmoniously under the houses. Sinilau 
village at 4.45 a.m. thermometer 71°, height 1,248 feet above 
sea level. 

14. 1 numbered my coolies next morning, and found I had 
sixteen Dusuns, one Brunei Malay, and two Dyaks. The 
Government party consisted of myself, Pangeran SAHBUDIN, 
Clerk USMAN, GAWANG, the Dusun Sub-Chief, and two pri- 
vates of the British North Borneo Armed Constabulary. Each 
coolie had his sword or kris and we had besides six Snider 
carbines, one smooth bore No. 12 calibre, and one Spencer 
seven shot repeater. GAWANG carried the flag ona long 
spear, and an empty cartridge belt as a mark of distinction. 
I had engaged these coolies “at nominal w ages, 15 cents per 
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diem and rations while marching, and to cents per diem 
when resting, the Dyaks getting 25 cents and 10 cents, with 
rations as they represented the gun-bearers. 

15. Our start was delayed by some bed-loving cooled who 
were punished by getting the heaviest loads to carry. We 
had to walk up a steep incline before arriving at the flat ridge 
representing the top of Nilau hill, 2,226 feet above sea level. 
Below, on the left of the path, the hills rising out of the mist 
resembled islands in a vast sea. [Further on, we passed a 
large pond, at the foot of Tingkahang hill, forty yards in 
diameter and from three to four feet deep. This, the natives 
say, is never dry in the longest droughts, owing to numerous 
springs. ‘The pond resembles an ole omen camp, filled up 
with water. Ingkahang hill is 1,929 feet high. Passed the 
junction of an old path used by head-hunters before the 
cession. Manjok Sirong hill, 2,411 feet. 

16. The hill leading up to Kalawat village is not so steep 
as its predecessors, and we arrived at 9.30 a.m. finding most 
of the men absent. The son of the Bajau headman, how- 
ever, was there to welcome us, and presented me with the 
usual stirrup-cup before leaving—a small bamboo of cocoa-nut 
toddy mixed with the bitter and intoxicating bark of the 
vasak tree. To procure this bark, these natives have to buy 
it at Buntai Fair, from traders who obtain it et Papar. 

17. We toiled up Kalawat hill, at the back of the village, 
and found it a toilsome task. Were it not for the holes made 
in the paths by buffaloes’ feet on some of these hills, the coolies 
would be overbalanced by their loads and to add to the task, 
the jungle has been cleared off, leaving ferns or grass only 
two or ine feet high and no protection against the sune: 
was told Kalawat hill was the large hill heewcon this and 
Kanes iound! thisscormnect: Passed a tuba garden. . This 
is an intoxicating weed which is mashed up in water, 
changing the latter to a milky coloured fluid, and then poured 
into a stream. All the fish within a half mile are quickly 
stupefied and easily caught. Despairing lovers sometimes 
use this weed to end their sorrows. 

18. From Kalawat hill we descended at a rattling pace to 
Tinuman stream, a tributary of the Mantaranau river at 
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Bungol. Here we had a bath, and cooked our rice. I had 
seen the men eating a semi-transparent fruit called hands, 
and followed suit. It had a pleasant acid taste at first, but 
afterwards my tongue and palate felt as if affected by a 
strong astringent. This unpleasant sensation lasted until 
night. 

1g. After finishing the inevitable rice and tinned mutton, 
I went specimen hunting and succeeded in picking up conglo- 
merate mixed with crystals, hornblende and quartz. Amongst 
the rapids, some Dusun had placed a fish trap made of bam- 
boo, but it was empty. 

20. One steep but small hill brought us to the banks of 
the Mantaranau river, we had to cross it and its tributaries 
several times. At 2.30 we arrived at Bungol. This village 
is built on the sides of a hollow which looks pretty, the grass 
having been grazed short. We took up our quarters in 
BANSAYAN’S house, it being large and the headman—Datoh 
BENAWA—being absent. But BANSAYAN said ‘you cannot 
enter here,’ of which we took no notice until GAWANG had 
arranged matters at Datoh BENAWa’S house where we shifted, 
the culprit following and asking for pardon. At the Datoh’s 
Imet twomen SI DAIN and SI GIBAN andtwo women KAMBING 
and KAUDEH who had just arrived from the Sindatun district 
bringing tobacco for barter. ‘Their village is one day’s jour- 
pey from Bungol and the headman pays one buffalo as poll- 
tax this year. 

21. I append a sketch of the whereabouts of Sindatun as 
described by S1 DAIN. The women wore stained rattan and 
brass chainwork, a foot broad around their substantial waists 
and brasswire on their lower arm which they only take off 
on becoming matrons. Their dress was a short indigo dyed 
petticoat reaching to the knee and a similar cloth 14” by 4” 
across to the bosom sustained by a few coils of stained rattan. 
The men, as everywhere in the interior, wore only a dirty loin 
cloth. DaAIN stated that all the villages on both sides of the 
Sinalang river are disposed to join with Sindatun in tender- 
ing submission to Government, and I intended to have visited 
this district, but was unable to carry out the whole of my pro- — 
gramme. 
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22. As we had several cases to settle, next day became 
Sunday. Dyak JEMAIN borrowed my casting-net and caught 
alot of fine fish, but Pangeran SAHBUDIN informed me that 
the large ones were garbage fish; in spite of this the men 
seemed to appreciate the rare treat of fresh fish. I walked up 
the Mantaranau, which passes through lawn like valleys, bor- 
dered by low hills, and I certainly thought I should like to 
spend a week here and amuse myself fishing, for the pools are 
full of the finny tribe who were jumping at the flies ina 
systematic manner. This river joins the Kamulau, at whose 
source 1s Kalansatan, the village of GANTOK, the Tegas Chief. 
I<amulau River is a tributary of the Tuaran River, flowing in 
on its right bank between Linggah and Bayag villages. 

23. In the evening, I met the Rungus Maragang Chiefs 
and settled a blood feud. It appears that KUBUD of Ram- 
batuan informed these Chiefs that Tapakawn village near 
Madang had not come under the Government (a falsehood), 
so they killed a certain man, SIMPAGAWN, in retaliation for 
the brutal murder of 18 women and children in 1884 by 
NAKODA RADIN, acting under Pangeran KAMANDRA’S orders, 
who was then Brunei agent in Tuaran. In consequence of 
the Rambatuan massacre, when we got the cession of Tuaran, 
NAKODA RADIN (a Sarawak Dyak who had left his country 
years ago) was wanted, but he fled to Mengkabong, and died 
there in 1885. Before the Rambatuan feud could be settled 
by us, these Rungus Maragang [Dusuns retaliated, almost 
causing a fresh outburst of the feud. 

24. Left Bungol on the 5th March in company with Datoh 
BENAWA. Kampin hill, beyond the second crossing of the 
Mantaranau, was terribly steep, but the Dusuns had thought- 
fully cleared a path through the /a/ang grass, a fathom 
wide. The height of the hill is 2,363 feet, trom themopres 
Kampin hill, Kinabalu bore E. by S., Kiauw S:2 by eae 
Pinokok E. by N. 4 E. Descending its eastern slope was no 
easy matter owing to the steepness of the path, the soil being 
clay, covered with loose bits of sandstone, even on the steep- 
est places, padi had been grown and | cannot but admire the 
indifference to fatigue which would enable the local females 
to endure the consequent toil. 
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25. At the foot of the hill, flows the upper water of the 
Tampasuk river locally called Sungei Kadamayan. Our 
path brought us to the side of a pool with a gravel bed, and 
here we halted to cook and bathe and collect specimens. 
From Bungol village to this ford we took 3% hours to accom- 
plish the distance, the pace being slow. ST. JOHN mentions 
his guide took him by a longer route occupying 8 hours. 

26. Amongst the specimens we found, were serpentine, 
granite, quartz and hornblende, and in the sand, bordering the 
the stream, I washed out a large quantity of mica which at 
first greatly excited the natives. 

27. The land on the right bank of the Tampasuk is flat 
and planted with padi and kaladi. We met LAMPAYAN, the 
headman of Kadong (spelt Koung oy ST. JOHN), who led us 
to his village by a path which followed the river. A few 
minutes’ walk brought us to Kahong, but Labong Labong 
village being only a little further on, we declined his hospi- 
tality. 

28. Kahong is built on a grassy sward close to the river 
on its right bank. To get to Labong Labong, we had to 
cross the Kadamayan twice andclimb up a steep and slippery 
hill before arriving at the village. About 200 yards distant 
from the houses we had to climb over a stout bamboo fence 
which [ am told is intended to prevent the cattle straying of 
which the people here have a goodly stock. At 12 noon we 
were installed in MAH TAMPULAN’S house, enjoying unlimited 
quantities of toddy and cocoa-nut water. “TAMPULAU, the 
practical headman, for MAH TAMPULAN is getting old, 
arranged that each house in the village, should provide food 
for two coolies; he himself attending to the leaders. 

20) )Uhe name “Mah Dampulan ’ means “the father of 
Tampulan,” from a custom common amongst the Hill Dusuns, 
Illanuns and Sarawak Dyaks, who, when their sons are mar- 
ried, assume their name adding the prefix. J/ah is a contrac- 
tion for Zamah, father—T7zaih meaning mother. MAH TAmM- 
PULAN informed me that Mr. WHITEHEAD was staying at 
Melangkap, lower down the river; and was obtaining quanti- 
ties of birds. We devoted the evening to hearing cases and | 
examining into various reports of birds’-nest caves. Three 
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young women entertained us to some sweet singing called 
Inggano. ‘The songs treated of love and courtship, and 
the allusions must have been amusing, for the men were con- 
stantly laughing, but I am told nothing improper was men- 
tioned. 

30. I wanted to purchase a tiger-cat’s skin, but the owner 
would not part with it for two fathoms of black cloth and, for 
the benefit of future traders and travellers, I declined to give 
more. The Hill Dusuns are keen traders and should one 
man give a high price for anything, the next man has pro- 
bably to give still higher or do without it. 

31. It was arranged that Labong Labong village should 
give two buffaloes this year as poll-tax, and pay the regular 
amount next year. Birds’-nest caves are reported to have 
been found in Kinabalau facing Kiau, at Kaporingan, and in 
the Labuk district at Kandasang village. It was arranged 
between Lampayan and Tampulan that a buffalo should be 
sacrified to-morrow in honour of the treaty of friendship. 

32. Next morning at 5.45 a.m. the thermometer registered 
71°, aneroid 1,659 feet above sea level. When BUNAHOW and 
Datoh KABONG, Chiefs of Kiau, arrived, we all adjourned to 
the village green, and found a young buffalo had been tied 
to a tree at the foot of a large boulder. ‘The police and gun- 
bearers fell into position and a volley was fired, the British 
North Borneo flag hoisted, and the local Tuaran flag (white 
ground, a red triangle with ‘‘Tuaran’”’ in red below) presented 
to TAMPULAN. While Clerk USMAN was cutting the buffalo’s 
throat, a rectangular stone was planted upright in the turf 
and Coast and Hill Dusuns laid their hands on tthersrome 
swearing eternal friendship. GAWANG states he has visited 
sixty-four villages, and they all request a similar ceremony. 

33. In the evening, we had some further talk about birds 
nests. Datoh KABONG reports caves at Mumus hill, but the 
natives of Bilawng stupidly eat the nests and do not allow 
outsiders to interfere. 

34. Descended Labong Labong hill to the junction of two 
streams, S. Kimitakeh and Tahobang. Here we debated which 
way we should go, either by the Kadamayan river or over the 
hills to Kiau. Finally the hill route was chosen. Datoh 
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KABONG begged us not to drink of the Tahobang water, 
for this stream supplies water to Kiau Nuloh, a section of 
Kiau, with whom he has a social quarrel: should we persist 
in drinking, we certainly would suffer terribly, for on taking 
refreshments in his house, the unfriendly waters would create 
discord inside us. The hill climbing was not severe and 
enroute we had a splendid view of Kinabalu. 

35. Kiau village is situated on Hangkong hill and divided 
into three sections—upper, middle and lower. The slopes 
around the houses are grazed by cattle and buffaloes, water 
is brought down by means of bamboo piping. At 6a. m. 
the thermometer registered 70°; aneroid giving 27° 13” or 2,635 
feet above sea level as equivalent to the height of middle 
Kiau. Datoh KABONG is the headman of the middle village 
together with BAGING, BUNAHOW owns the lower village. 
The upper village, Nuloh, I did not visit. Even Lower Kiau 
is a long away above the Kadamayan, for the ground adjoin- 
ing the river is only used for planting padz, vegetables and 
tobacco. 

36. I had brought “Life in the Forests of the Far East’’ 
with me, and occupied myself in translating part of it to 
the Kiau natives. My host was Datoh KABONG’S relation and 
was called KULABID. Our quarters were in a long house con- 
taining 4 doors which equals 4 families. My mattress as 
usual was laid on the sleeping dais, outside in the passage, 
and this, having always windows closed, was cool and airy. 
Round the foot of my bed, sat the young women and Chiefs 
who eagerly examined my field glass, illustrated books, and 
a few drawings I had made. H.S. KING & Co.’s illustrated 
catalogue was in special demand, they even got leave to 
take it away to other houses to show their friends the jewelry 
section. I bought a gourd pan-pipe, similar to that used in 
Sarawak, for one fathom black cloth and found the notes to be 
very sweet, and a great contrast to a concert performed by 
a litter of pups in an adjoining bed-room. 

37. The married women who have children to look after 
are marvellously dirty. As they do not wear the breast cloth, 
one is convinced that the curious custom of eating earth is 
not alone confined to Bajau women in a certain stage of 
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their life, but applies equally to the Hill Dusun baby who, 
unlike Lord CHESTERFIELD, seems to prefer to swallow his 
peck of dirt at one meal. The girls and childless wives 
wear the short petticoat and breast cloth, but do not load 
their ankles with tinkling brass fetters lke some of their 
coast sisters, but the brass chain work and rattan is worn 
round the waist. The men are comparatively clean and shave 
their heads like the Islam native, which is greatly to be com- 
mended. 

38. Took astrollup the hill side as far as BAGING’S house. 
He reports Mr. WHITEHEAD to be leaving for Gaya in 5 
days’ time. I met S1 KAMOH, one of the men who followed 
Mr. Low up Kinabalu. We had a trifling disagreement in 
the afternoon, as BAYING asked for chukezt jalan, or road- 
tax, but the enormity of his conduct was explained to him 
and he desisted. 

39. We arranged to start to-morrow for the birds’ nest 
caves at the Kadamayan river. The meeting ended by the 
Hill Dusuns going out to look for a suitable cow or buffalo 
to be sacrificed during the friendship ceremony. After num- 
berless delays, the Kiau Chiefs succeeded in obtaining a goat, 
and at 5 p. m. the ceremony commenced. 

40. Before the treaty stone was planted, | laid a cent in 
the hole, intended for the stone. My servant handed me a 
Straits Settlements coin in place of a British North Borneo 
cent, but the mistake was not detected. Kinabalu was called 
upon to bear witness to the treaty, and the sun, which had 
hitherto been hiding behind a bank of clouds, broke out and 
all exclaimed ‘A happy omen!”’ 

41. The sunset that evening was lovely, showing all shades 
of gold and silver and lighting up the purple mass of Kinabalu, 
towering overhead, which reflected back the sinking sun from 
its crystal rocks. 

42. ‘To-day, the oth of March, saw us getting ready for 
a start. Datoh KABONG and BUNAHOW promised to come 
down to Tuaran, but the former said he was afraid of Orang 
IKKaya BLADAU, one of the coast Dusuns, who is a well-known 
swindler and who has since met his deserts. At 10 a. m. we 
set off, leaving 13 coolies behind, and descended to BUN- 
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AHOW’S village where we picked up that Chief, who, however, 
was unacquainted with the position of the caves, but LUMBAG, 
his aged follower, agreed to come after us on the next day 
and point them out. Descended again to the Kadamayan 
stream and followed up its bed, till we halted at a cave at the 
side of the river and had tiffin. 

43. The bed of the stream is full of hornblende, granite, 
quartz and limestone boulders, and we picked up numerous 
specimens containing copper or copper pyrites, or perhaps 
only iron pyrites. Only a little further on, we came to Mitun- 
bok gorge, with an overhanging cliff on the left bank, which 
we made our halting place for the night, greatly to my dis- 
gust, for we were only afew miles distant from Kiau, but 
BUNAHOW said he had agreed to wait here for LUMBAG, the 
guide, and as there were two roads to the caves he might miss 
him were we togoon. At 4p.m.the thermometer registered 
72, and at 6a. m.I ascertained the height to be 2,651 feet, 
or only 16 feet above the village of middle Kiau. 

44. Our beds were certainly not the most comfortable, 
as we had to lay the mats on gravel after removing the boul- 
ders, but a few wild plaintain leaves helped to alleviate the 
hardness. Our conversation was limited owing to the noise 
of the rapids only a few feet distant. The river rose slightly 
the next day and I noticed that the flood mark was long 
away above our heads, but a hill witha tolerable slope a 
hundred yards distant would have afforded us a shelter 
against freshets. Although LUMBAG promised to meet us in 
the morning, he did not arrive until 1 p.m. excusing his 
lateness by saying he was drunk. When at Kiau, the head- 
man Datoh KABONG had promised to forward rice which the 
carriers were to bring us next day, but mistrusting his pro- 
mises I sent two parties back to hurry him up. 

45. The Dyaks amused themselves next morning cutting 
through dagong stems, a soft wood, and we all went in 
for cockshies at a stone attached to an overhanging creeper 
and swung back and forward. At 8.15 a.m. we started 
for the caves. Just before we left, LUMBAG informed us 
that the road to the caves led to Kinabalu. I had previously 
been told at Kiau that to ascend Kinabalu necessitated re- 
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turning to the village and in consequence had only provided 
for a two days’ tramp, as also had the men, but we determined 
to push on and lose no more time. We followed the river 
up for half a mile and turned up the right bank. The almost 
obliterated path led us up a hill side, very steep and so 
slippery that had it not been for the numerous roots, which 
we were able to haul on in getting up, I think we should 
have been obliged to look for another path. 

46. On reaching the hill top, we followed the track along 
the ridges in an E...N. E.. direction. At o 2omayeameeee 
aneroid registered 3,482 feet. “Thermometer 74°. At 10.45 
a. m. thermometer 70°, aneroid 4,806 feet. At 1 2anaem 
72° and 5,228 feet. Looking at the Kadamayan, we saw 
a waterfall, ST. JOHN describes it as follows :—“ At one place 
“we had. a view of a,magnificent cascade* —* 4am 
“stream coming to the edge of the precipice throws itself 
‘over and in its descent of above 1,500 feet appears to 
“ diffuse itself in foam ere it is lost in the depths of the dark 
‘“‘ wooded ravines below.” I stood on a projecting root and 
examined this noble fall through my field-glass, but could 
only see a portion of the descending water and cannot there- 
fore say what the height may be owing to the spray and mist, 
but I think it worthy to be called Regina Falls in honour of 
Her well beloved Majesty. The path at this point was only 
a foot broad, on either side were sheer precipices. 

47. At 12.5 p.m. the rain fell heavily but after each man 
had eaten a biscuit we plodded on. From here the path began 
to descend, direction E. S. E.; we had to pass along the face 
of a sloping rock down which the rain water was running. 
Some moss growing on the rock afforded a precarious 
foothold but so fragile that on hearing some one behind slip, 
I could not turn round to see who it was. It turned out to 
be the Brunei Malay Pangeran BAKAR and without doubt he 
had cause to congratulate himself on a narrow escape. 

48. At 2p.m.the men begged me to halt as they could 
not stand the cold any longer so, choosing a flat spot, my 
tent was unpacked and erected horizontally. It accomodated 
the whole of our party, 26in all. Our first attempts to obtain 
fire were unsuccessful, owing to the wood being wet, but with 
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the help of Kerosine oil, we soon had half a dozen fires going. 

49. The Dyaks reported having seen Tiong Tuan village 
from the “slippery rock.’ I find that we have arrived at the 
caves at last, as the river Kadamayan is only 100 yards dis- 
tant. 

50. I awoke at 2.45 a.m. and found the thermometer 
registered 59°. At half past five I walked to the river and 
saw above me a small cascade 70 feet high and to its left the 
entrance to two caves. A few swallows were flying out, but 
these Pangeran SAHBUDIN said were not the “cave swallow.” 
NANGGAI and RAjiB tried to climb up, but a log, which they 
would have had to cross was too fragile and we deferred the 
search until ropes of rattan could be made. 

51. I sent back GAWANG, BUNAHOW, Datoh BENAWA 
and two coolies to hurry up MAPADRI who is to bring the rice 
and we are to meet at Tamborongah, the next stage. 

52. We then commenced making ropes with the janggut 
rattan, a pretty species about the thickness of a drawing pen- 
cil. When the rope was finished, we found that, owing to a 
small precipice above the bank of the river, another rope five 
fathom long was necessary. Some of the men cut sticks and 
laid them on a frame, so as to form bed places for us all. As 
usual rain fell in the afternoon, but this time we were under 
cover. 

53. The caves were examined next morning by RAJIB, and 
proved, to be simply shallow holes inhabited by bats and 
swallows. 

54. At 10 a.m. started for Tamborongah. Our guide 
LUMBAG led us through the jungle by an imaginary path up 
and down hills, crossing the Kadamayan and sundry small 
streams. At 12.55 we emerged out of the jungle and had a 
good view of the surroundings from the crest of a hill 6,077 
feet high. GAWANG and his party were observed toiling up 
the hill below us, so we hurried on, and ten minutes after 
arrived at Tamborongah. This may have been, ages ago, the 
site of a mountain village, but at the present day there are only 
two small huts usually called su/ap without walls and 
thatched with leaves. The thermometer registered 55°. As 
the rain had just stopped, my followers were wet,and paralys- 
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ed with the cold, sol had myself to make a well to receive 
the tiny rivulet which oozed out of a marsh close at hand. 

55. GAWANG, stupid GAWANG, had only brought up about 
25 catties of rice and only 4 small rolls of tobacco. and | 
naturally éZessed him and his coolies heartily. It simply 
meant partial starvation (twenty-two men accompanied me to 
Kinabalu cave (Paka-Paka), for this rice had to provide us with 
our only meal this day, one to-morrow and one the next day, 
or else to return, [here take the opportunity of stating that 
the Tuaran Dusuns are superior to their neighbours, for they 
never even grumbled once at the commissariat, which depart- 
ment was woefully defective and although they were half 
starved, always carried their loads manfully and never sug- 
gested a retreat. GGAWANG had also brought up a white fowl 
and a few paltry brass goods intended as propitiatory offerings 
to the spirits on Kinabalu. 

50. When we arrive at Paka-Paka cave, to-morrow, we 
are not to mention the word “ Kinabalu’’ or wish for sun- 
shine, for if we do so it will anger those mighty spirits that 
punishment follows in the shape of torrents of rain, and if 
we spread out cloths, a violent gust of wind will be the result. 

57. had my tent erected and slept inside with Pangeran 
SAHBUDIN and a boatman. I should say tried to sleep, for 
our damp wood fire caused us terrible torture. My tent was 
made in Singapore by MCALISTER & Co., and I give them 
every credit for turning out a good article which has withstood 
all vicissitudes of weather. 

58. Next morning I took several compass bearings, Maun- 
kan Island near Gaya W. 3 S., Kuala Mengkabong W. by N., 
thermometer height of Tamborongah 7,328 feet. 

59. Started at 7.40 a.m. by a fair path compared to yes- 
terday’s. The old guide and three coolies left us to return to 
Kiau and bring up more rice and await our return at Tam- 
borongah. We passed several places covered with ferns, 
from which a good view might have been obtainable, had the 
mist cleared. We stopped to smoke a cigarette at 8,643 feet. 
The air was very cold and kept so for along way up. A 
short way above, the path crossed a marshy spot but I did 
not notice the tracks of any beast. In fact life seems to be 
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non-existent in these high growing jungles, for during the 
whole trip from Mitimbok gorge to the top and back, our 
party only saw two birds, a species of starling and a swallow. 

60. I have forgotten to describe the splendid pitcher plants 
and pretty blue and white flowers which we passed, and, what 
pleased my eye better I must confess, quantities of large 
gutta-percha trees, india-rubber vines and rattans. The latter 
were rather too plentiful, especially the thorny rattan (Malay 
vting) and our hands bore its traces for more than a week 
afterwards. I imagine the thorns are poisonous. 

61. We had no cliff climbing to do to-day, but had to be 
careful in picking our steps, for the moss covered roots offered 
a treacherous foothold at best and when walking quickly a 
leg would disappear up to the thigh in some hole. Coming 
down an incline I received a terrible bump from a low branch 
stretching across the path, but the cold air soon took away a 
severe headache which followed. 

62a lhe moss up here is of diferent shades of crimson, 
and retains a quantity of ice cold moisture. Nine thousand feet 
or thereabouts appears to be the highest limit reached by the 
rattan either the marketable or thorny species. 

63. Dilana Hill, or it may be spelt according to the Dusun 
rules of syntax, ‘‘ Da Lana’’ (that is Lana with the article da) 
is a much more important hillthan Kinabalu, for on its eastern 
side are the sources of the Sugut and Labuk rivers. The 
path led us over the top and I ascertained the height to be 
g,700 feet, and taking the length of the former river at 130 
miles, this gives an average fall of 1 in 70, which will equally 
apply to the Labuk river. 

64. The Sugut river allows even heavily laden dug-outs to 
be poled up as far as Langsat, 105 miles by water from its 
mouth, I therefore hope on a future journey to the eas¢ side 
of Kinabalu to be able to give an impetus to the already large 
export trade in jungle produce which leaves that river and in 
a lesser amount, the Labuk. 

65. We then descended into a hollow, but soon had to 
climb up the true “trunk” of Kinabalu as the natives say. 
Almost on a level with Dilana top, I came toa bleak spot, 
covered with coarse heather and where numerous boulders 
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lay on every side. Here we rested for a few minutes and 
enjoyed a cup of cold tea. During the next half hour, we had 
to crawl under and over fallen trees and finally arrived at 
Paka-Paka cave at 12.15 p. m., height 10,262 feet, thermometer 
58°. | 

66. At 1 p.m. the sun broke out, but no view could be 
got, owing to the thick mist. Soon the rain began to fall, 
and in a few minutes the Kadamayan, which had been a shal- 
low stream running past the entrance to our cave, became a 
roaring torrent bounding over the large boulders in its bed. 
Equally soon the stream subsided when the rain stopped. 

67. Paka-Paka cave is a shallow hole scooped out of a 
hornblende cliff by the adjacent stream. Its floor is earthy 
and covered over with charred wood from deer-hunter’s 
fires. The entrance was partially blocked up with my tent, 
and three fires were lighted. My mat occupied the back 
part of the cave remote from the fires, as I could not endure 
the smoke torture of last night again. The Dyaks and Kiau 
men slept on a ledge of the cave, warmed by the smoke, and 
the rest disposed themselves around the fire. I put onan 
extra suit of drill clothes, singlet and stockings and over all my 
water-proof coat, lending my blanket to Pangeran SAHBUDIN, 
who had fever ; and in spite of my precautions did not sleep a 
wink. There was an entrance for the cold wind, and the 
thermometer registered 52° at 5.30 a. m. inside the cave. 

68. Ilasked for volunteers in the morning, obtaining eleven 
who wished to accompany me up to the summit. Their 
names were written on a page of a note-book and put in an 
empty (alas!) bottle of three-star Hennessey’s brandy. 
The cork was secured by thread and candle grease. The 
names were, Pangeran SAHBUDIN, Government Chief in charge; 
Police Constables NANGGAI and NEHANGAN, and a Dusun re- 
lation; JEMAIN, SOMAH, PANGOLIN, MAPADRI, coolies; GA- 
WANG, two guides (LIMBAWAN and TAMBIAS), and myself; 
twelve in all. | 

69. We started at 7 a.m. After twenty minutes’ climb 
passed out of the thick jungle, having had constantly to 
clear the obliterated path with low branches on every side, 
and came to the granite face of Kinabalu. I managed to 
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walk up with my shoes, but found it dangerous, so took them 
off. The easiest slope lay up the tiny rivulet represent- 
ing the Kadamayan or Tampasuk source. We stopped at 
10,712 feet and had a view of the waves of mountains below 
bounded by the Labuk sea on one side and Papar on the 
other. My compass bearings were, East Coast, sea S. E. 
bye Gaya W. S. W., Sindatun hill 5. -E. by E., which 
would prove that I was ascending the south side of the 
mountain. The granite face is very regular, except in the 
vicinity of the peaks, and is only occasionally varied by small 
clumps of twisted stunted trees somewhat like firs in the 
matter of foliage. 

7o. We first had to scramble towards the eastern side, 
then towards the West, finally straight up to the summit, 
arriving at 10.10 a. m.in avery cold and hungry condition. 
Owing to the thick mist, we had some difficulty in overtaking 
our guides and GAWANG. On rejoining them, I was rather 
disappointed to hear that they had just been up the peak 
which ST. JOHN ascended in 1858 and which ranks as No. 2 
in height. I enquired if they had seen Low’s bottle but 
GAWANG answered entah, meaning *‘ who knows ?” 

7i. We were sitting in 'the gap between Victoria Peak 
the highest and most easterly, and the adjacent peak, which 
the Kiau men have just climbed. A piercing wind was blow- 
ing in furious gusts through the gap and our hands were num- 
bed with the cold. I took my pocket aneroid out, and was 
surprised to see it only gave 11,312 feet above sea level as 
the height of the summit. Thermometer registered 54°. The 
sun was shining brightly, butit failed to dispel the mists below. 
Victoria Peak I calculated to be 250 feet high, and the next 
peak to the W. (St. John’s Peak) about 100 feet in height, 
so the aneroid height plus 250 should give the total height 
of our ‘‘show mountain” 11,562 feet, or over 2,000 feet lower 
than the usually accepted height 13,698 feet. 

72. I advanced to the edge of the abyss and looked down 
and saw a gulf of unfathomable depth whose bottom was lost 
in mist. Then, a policeman ran forward and pulled me back - 
saying I was sitting on a wall of loose stones which created a 
feeble laugh for it would require a lever to lift the square 
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blocks of this ancient parapet. Pangeran SAHBUDIN inform- 
ed me he saw the last or fourth side of this gulf, which I 
required in order to work out the volcanic theory. A mo- 
mentary clearing of the mist had revealed the further rim of 
this crater, far below us. There must have been two great 
eruptions in former ages. The first, burst through the rim of 
the crater on our side (the southern), and left fragments now 
represented by the peaks; the second broke away the north- 
ern or further rim and reduced its height. Could not the 
smooth face of the gigantic granite slabs, all at the same 
angle, be explained by reason of friction from a mighty flow 
of lava? 

73. That Borneo or even British North Borneo has not 
been volcanic is incorrect, for Mr. Resident DAVIES has 
obtained lava specimens, and | found some ina stream on 
Mallawalli Island in 1886, which I submitted to Mr. A. H. 
EVERETT, who was on a visit up coast at the time. 

74. Iwas disappointed that Victoria Peak was inaccessible 
and when I asked for volunteers to come up with me to the 
top of St. John’s peak, I received no response and did not 
press the matter, determining to get to the top of Victoria 
Peak some other day. We hurriedly sacrificed the fowl, and 
started down when GAWANG said he would go up St. John’s 
Peak and lay my bottle and the brassware on its summit— 
which was done and he soon overtook us. 

75. When 209 feet down, the mist around Victoria Peak 
cleared away and we noticed that its side facing the East was 
at a moderate angle, and quite capable of being ascended. 
But the gruesome mist was again creeping around us and 
our empty stomachs warned us not to delay on the road, so 
we left the feat till next occasion, but not without regret. 

70. By this time my stockings were worn out but the 
granite was just rough enough to prevent sudden slips without 
wounding the feet; occasionally, in the crevices, one came 
on afew jagged fragments and a contortion of the features 
showed an unwary step, but on the whole | preferred descend- 
ing to our late toil going up. Down the steeper inclined 
slabs, the Dyaks assisted me, holding a hand a piece and only 
once, near the jungle, did I fall on my back, nearly dashing 
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my brains out against the rock. 

77. When we passed along the slimy, water-covered 
granite where one of Sir H. Low’s coolies slipped and 
nearly rolled down a precipice, we only had a sharp edged 
crevice to walk on, but a look downwards made us forget the 
pain. I picked several specimens of mountain lilies, the 
British North Borneo fir and some of the ‘“‘ ghostly buffalo ”’ 
grass on the way, and had a long drink from the ice cold 
spring which flows out as the Tampasuk or Kadamayan 
River. I have omitted to mention that the lofty peak seen by 
ST. JOHN S.4E. from the summit, is probably Trus Mada 
hill in the interior of Padas, bearing from our point of view 
S. W. by S. I am not certain but that this hill may be 
Madai hill in Bawel bay. 

78. On arriving at the jungle, the rainy mists were dis- 
pelled by a brilliant burst of sunshine and I felt rather warm, 
being obliged to take off an extra singlet. The thermometer 
registered 69° in a spot sheltered from the wind. We arrived 
at the cave at 12.30 p.m. and were glad to see our less active 
followers had at any rate prepared a meal, which we attacked 
with the appetite of men who have been starving for 29 hours. 
Meanwhile, our loose baggage was being packed and when 
ready, I despatched half the men with it, with orders to await 
us at Tambarongah. I informed my men that | should give 
two cents for every perfect pitcher plant and other prices for 
other plants if brought safely to Kiau. 

79. We started at 4.45 p. m. and although we pushed on, 
my strained knee prevented much progress. Before reach- 
ing our camp I had to light candles, but we got along without 
accidents. To-day we have gone through 8? hours’ hard 
walking and climbing and I was not surprised to find myself 
seized with severe cramps in both legs after supper. 

80. Datoh BENAWA, BUNAHOW and TAMPULAN from Kiau 
gave me all the local news on arrival. They had brought 
up rice and tobacco as arranged. 

81. We started late the next day, not leaving before g 
a. m. and took the path GAWANG had used, which follows the 
left bank of the Kadamayan. The hill was very steep, and 
slippery from the tracks of the preceding cooues. My knee 
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got worse and my progress slower every minute, so | sent on 
most of the men and followed at my leisure. Had a narrow 
escape from falling down a precipice, owing to a rotten 
branch breaking, of which I had hold. The outer end was 
brought up by a projecting stone and allowed me to recover 
my balance. I found my men waiting at Labong stream, 
under a overhanging cliff of conglomerate and crystal. They 
had arrived there in three hours from Tamborongah. The 
thermometer registered 64°. I felt completely crippled and 
sore all over. 

82. The thermometer fell to 61° at 6 a. m. We started/at 
g a.m. following down the Labong forsome distance. Left the 
stream where the water-falls commence and struck up the 
left bank going S. W. by W. towards the Kadamayan. 
Crossed a tiny stream, Sungei Solawkon, at 11.25 a. m., arriv- 
ed at noon at the Kadamayan and after our meal started 
down the river at a quick pace, fearing floods as the river 
was rising. Stopped again at Mitimbok gorge and finally 
arrived in Kiau at 6 p. m. putting up at BUNAHOW’S house. 

83. Here LIMBAWAN, my guide, informed me through 
GAWANG, that he had brought down Messrs. Low and ST. 
JOHN’S papers; the former’s in a bottle and the latter’s in a 
tin. | felt vexed at his having deceived me, but said nothing 
and exchanged another bottle for the one in question. From 
the tin, a small cocoa or chocolate and milk one, I withdrew 
a piece of the Overland Mazl dated January gth, 1858, which 
contained a page torn from a pocket diary on which was 
written in pencil: the peak here with the 
bottle SPENSER ST. JOHN. 

April 30th, 1858. 

84. In the bottle, probably an old Bass’ beer bottle, I 
found fragments of Zhe Agricultural Gazette and The 
Gardener’s Chronicle, but the dated side is missing; also 
a pencil memo. with the words: Govern (ment) (La) buan 
do 5 Bar (ometer) was still distinguishable. Mr. Low 
(now Sir H. Low) made the ascent of Kinabalu in 1851; so, 
I suppose, both bottle and papers must be over thirty-six _ 
years old and have successfully withstood gales, rains and 
mists during that at time. 
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85. The Kiau natives now killed the cow for which before 
a goat had been substituted during the ceremony consequent 
on taking the oath of friendship. 

86. BAYER, the father of BUNAHOW, we found to be a 
talkative old man; in fact I dropped off to sleep and when 
I awoke he was still declaiming. 

§7. The wild raspberry grows in abundance on the village 
green, but the natives do not utilize it. During our walk 
yesterday the Dyaks found “Libu”’ creeper, as they call 
it, which, they sentimentally said, reminded them of the 
fragrant breath of the Dyak women. This, I believe, is the 
creeper whose leaves steeped 11 warm water are used asa 
substitute for tea by the Orang Sunger (Sulu refugees) of — 
Labuk and Tongud. At Nyot Tonggal in 1883, a village on 
the latter river, | drank many cups of this *‘ tea”’ and did 
not dislike the taste. 

88. BUNAHOW’S brother has a shrunken leg and is sitting 
next to me and employing himself shredding tobacco leaves. 
The leaves are of medium size and unbroken. In cutting, 
the performer uses a long bamboo knife and, to prevent 
acciderts, has a bamboo joint on his left thumb which keeps 
the leaves steady on a three-legged stool, representing the 
block. The tobacco is ait erw ards made into rolls which are 
folded into a parcel Mee byes by-2- deep. — Phis, 2 SOS eg EBS 
ly heard, was sold four to the fathom of black cloth or 44 cents 
each. 

89. TAMBIAS, our late guide, informs me that he stood 
and watched cave swallows flying in clouds out of Bukit Simpa- 
ruan, one day’s journey from Kiau. TAmBIAS I found to be 
an intelligent young man and I believe his report, but as the 
Kiau men appear to be coming to the end of their rice, and 
provisions are five times dearer than in Tuaran, I postpone 
prospecting for the cave. 

90. In the evening, SI GURAS, a sister of BUNAHOW’S, 
entertained us to /uggano. When the Hill Dusuns sing, 
they prefer to lie on their backs saying they are more com- 
fortable in this position. Since my return 1 have informed 
our Medical Officer of the fact, and he says that there is an 
anatomical reason for this, as the lungs have more play than 
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when a singer is standing. 

gt. All the houses here have sloping bamboos up to the 
front verandah, instead of steps or a notched log; and in 
consequence, the men near the door are disturbed by porkers 
during the night. 

92. Started 7.35 a.m. on the 20th March and retmanred 
to Labong Labong at 10.20 a.m. and had our noon-day 
meal at TAMPULAN’S house. I bought some honey in the 
comb, a rather common delicacy amongst the Hill Dusuns, 
for each house has a bees’-nest attached to the side of the 
window close to the sleeping dais. | 

93- KARAING, TAMPULAN’S wife, was as cheerful as ever, 
and asked me to bring up sundry brass jewelry next time 
I came up. | 

94. Left for Kahong and crossed the Kadamayan twice. 
At Kahong ford the water was waist deep and every moment 
rising. We put up at LAMPAYAN’S house, the coolies as 
usual finding their own quarters. ‘The next morning TAMPU- 
LAN arrived and stated that he was coming with me. Direct- 
ly afterwards I went to bathe and noticed TAMPULAN being 
belaboured by a woman. I| thought he had been “ Jarking,”’ 
but the enraged female turned out to be his wife who insisted 
on his following her back and he had to go. 

g5. Started down the Kadamayan or Tampasuk (the 
river ST. JOHN calls Kalopis is the above) at 11 a. m., and 
took the path following the river, crossed several small 
streams and twice the Kadamayan.. At the last ford opposite 
Dilongan Tipud hill, the river was breast deep and forty 
yards wide and being in flood we thought some one would 
come to grief, so tried to stretch a rattan across, but the first 
man who attempted the passage broke the rattan and just 
escaped being dashed among the rapids below. The Hill 
Dusuns then crossed by lightly hopping with the current 
from one foot to the other. We all followed suit and I can 
state that I shall never trouble myself about deep rivers in 
flood again, for provided the water is not above one’s head, 
or the rocks too close, nothing can be easier than to cross in 
this manner. 

g6. Rain commenced as we were crossing and continued 
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up to 3 p. m., when we arrived at Tambatuan village after 
trudging up a long and greasy hill. The clay hills of Tuaran 
are terribly annoying after a shower of rain. I remember 
constantly making four or five unsuccessful attempts in the 
veins 

97. The headman LINTAID’S house was leaky, so we put 
up at LIMBUN’S long house of three doors. To arrive here 
ST. JOHN must have used another path, for he only crossed 
the Kadamayan twice near Dilongan Tipud hill after making 
a détour to the east. 

98. LINTAID excused himself coming as he was roasting 
two monkeys he had snared. Next morning, the 22nd March, 
I wrote to Mr. WHITEHEAD, who was still at Melangkap, lower 
down. Started for the coast at11.30 a.m. At the last mo- 
ment LINTAID rushed up saying he had been again roasting 
monkeys and wished to speak to me, but I refused and left 
the wretch to revel in more monkeys if he liked. GAWANG 
had persuaded me to visit this village saying LINTAID wished 
to come down with me, but he seems to have changed his mind. 
At 6 a. m. thermometer 70°, aneroid 1,752 feet. 

99. We crossed the Tampasuk river or Kadamayan be- 
yond the gravelly stretch below Tambatuan, and toiled up a 
long steep hill making a path through tall grass and, on 
arrival at the top, were of course bathed in perspiration. A 
coolie from TYamperuli in Tuaran became prostrated from 
fever and it was with great difficulty I induced anyone to 
carry him even with the promise of a dollar. Shortly after- 
wards the carriers struck work, but had to come to their senses, 
for, when I remonstrated with the grumblers, and myself 
shouldered the sick man, as a proof of his lightness a strap- 
ping Dusun hoisted him up on his back and walked quietly 
down hill with his load. 

100. The rain commenced as usual in torrents and we 
hurried on, finding shelter in a small padi hut of larger 
dimensions than usual. The Dyaks walked on saying they 
would get quarters ready at the nearest village whose cocoa- 
nut trees were visible afar off and dimly through the mist as 
“through a glass darkly.” 

101. We lighted fires in the meantime and stripped our 
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patient making him wear my water-proof coat, that being 
the only dry article in our possession. After a while he was 
better. Shortly after the rain had stopped Police Constable 
NCHANGAN appeared and led us down through padi fields 
and along the Lemawng stream to Lemawng village. We 
arrived there at 4.30 p. m. putting up at MUSAH’S house, and 
congratulated ourselves at being again amongst the coast 
Dusuns. 

102. Lemawng village possesses two houses and pays 
$10 poll-tax per annum through S1 AHMAT of Madang. 
Lemawng stream is a tributary of the Sungei Damit, which 
flows into the Tuaran river near Along. 

103. I gave MUSAH atin box which had contained cigar- 
ettes and he presented me in return- with some honey and 
sweet potatoes. 

104. Started next morningat 6.40 a.m. The sick coolie 
preceded us part of the way, but was soon left behind to follow 
on with his brother-in-law at their leisure. After crossing 
the Lemawng seven times, we ascended a hill, arriving at 
Ginambor Bundoh village at 8 a.m. and then crossed the 
Sungei Damit nine times, arriving at Rungus Manuntun vil- 
lage at 11.45 a.m. From here to Madang we had simply 
to wallow through a buffalo path occasionally varied by clay 
hills. Arrived at Madang at 12.45 p.m. At 4 p.m. Panger- 
an SAHBUDIN and I| borrowed AHMAT’S gobong (dug-out) and 
paddled down to Tapakawn, the others walked vzd@ Tegas 
hill to reach the same village, only eight, however, arriving 
that night. 

105. Next morning, 24th March, the river was in high 
flood, but the rain had stopped, and waiting till all our men 
had arrived, we started at 8a.m. Several times crossing 
tributaries, we were obliged to swim and wade breast deep, 
but nothing seemed to delay us and in four hours we had 
traversed the distance between Tampakawn and Tando, the 
Government station. 

106. Since my return tothe coast, the headman BUNAHOW 
and the guides TAMBIAS and LIMBAWAN, Datoh BENAWA 
TOKIL and a follower from the interior of Sulaman, have 
paid me a visit and I brought them to Gaya and Kudat by 
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boat sending them back in the S. S. Paknam. They have 
seen His Excellency the Governor, the Resident, and several 
other Europeans, including a lady, so they ought to be satisfied 
and civilised now. 


——— 


APPENDEX: 


There is little doubt but the Tampasuk route to Kinabalu 
is the longest and by no means the easiest. 

The following plans of march may be of assistance to others 
wishing to explore the mountain, and I have proved that 
coolies are easily obtainable in Tuaran, which they are not 
in Tampasuk even under high wages. 

Labuan to Gaya Island by S. S. Pakuam eight hours, or 
by steam-launch Bujang Baram, under special favour of 
Mr. A. H. EVERETT, the Consul for Sarawak; or by boat two 
days’ sail. 

Gaya Island to Borongis, Tuaran, v@ Mengkabong by 
boat six hours and across plain to Buntai two hours’ walk. 

Buntai Village to Sinilau Village 3} hours’ walk—hills. 

Sinilau Village to Bungol Village 84 hours’ walk—hills. 

Bungol Village to Labong Labong Village 6 hours’ walk— 
hills. 

Labong Labong Village to Kiau Village 2? hours’ walk —hills. 

or 

Gaya Island by boat to Government station, Tuaran, six 
hours. 

Station to Madang Village eight hours’ flat walking. 

Lemawng Village t> Tambatuan Village five hours’ (hill) (on 
the Tampasuk River). 

Tambatuan Village to Labong Labong Village five hours’ 
(flat) (on the Tampasuk River). 

Labong Labong Village to Kiau 2% hours (hill) (on the Tam- 
pasuk River). 


The first route 1s the quickest by a day and requires no 
crossing of rivers between the Tuaran and Tampasuk, where- 
as the latter abounds in it. 7 


Reeves Dich Mitt: 


Rew sr ALU sk AaNeG Kea WL: 


as > HESE are bold islands, formed of and flanked by 
ee towering masses of limestone. I could find but 

“Sf = ~—few tracts of level ground upon these islands. 

; See They are dependencies of the Siamese Govern- 

“HN ment of Kedah.’* This is all that Colonel Low, 
in 1849, found to write of this beautiful group of 
islands, and there is little other printed information about 
them. Situated 1 im Watss62 10:, to 6 27, North, and Wong: 
99° 37. to g9° 50° East, about seventy miles due north of 
Penang, they are clearly visible on a fine day from the top 
of Penang Hill, and the curious configuration of their lime- 
stone peaks, so unlike the ordinary scenery of the Straits of 
Malacca, invite exploration. Some notes, which I made during 
a cruise round the Langkawi Islands in December, 1887, en- 
abled me to correct and supplement the geographical infor- 
mation contained in the latest Admiralty charts of this locality, 
as far as the native names of places are concerned, and | 
print them here, with a map, for the information of future 
travellers. 

H. H. the Raja of Kedah (whose capital we had been 
visiting), as soon as he learned that our tour was to include 
the Langkawi Islands, kindly proposed to accompany us (my 
brother, Mr. R. W. MAXWELL, and myself), and to show us all 
the places of interest there. He declined, however, a passage in 
the Sea Bird, and brought his own steamer, with WAN MAT 
SAMAN, his Chief Minister, and a few other followers in attend- 
ance. We left the mouth of the Kedah River on the morning 
of December 26th, and steered direct for the East entrance 


* Journ. Ind. Arch., III, 8. 
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of Bass’ Straits, and entering a land-locked harbour reached a 
shallow bay, on the shore of which is the principal village of 
the island—a place named Kwah. Here, we were informed, 
there is a considerable population of both Malays and Chinese, 
principally fishermen. There is a certain amount of cultiva- 
tion, and the paddy-fields inland are said to be extensive. . 
We did not land, but steamed on through the strait, having the 
main island on our right and the island of Dayang Bunting on 
our left. Just opposite the village of Kwah across the strait 
are the limestone cliffs of Tanjong Tirei (on Dayang Bun- 
ting), very precipitous, and immediately behind the village, 
but far inland, rises the conical peak of Gunong Raya, the 
highest point in the island, about 2,900 feet high. Fishing 
stakes here and there in the strait and an occasional kampong 
on the shores of the main island gave evidence of the presence 
of a Malay population, and now and then we passed a fishing 
boat, or a Chinese trading junk with picturesque brown sails. 

Presently a view was opened up to the northward of a long 
serrated ridge with fifteen or twenty peaks, which the Malays 
call Gunong Chinchang, or the “ chopped mountain,” from its 
supposed resemblance to a board in the edge of which deep 
indentations have been cut with a hatchet. 

On the South coast of Pulau Langkawi there are the fol- 
lowing places between Kwah and Tanjong Sawah, which we 
passed in the order in which their names are given :—Klébang, 
Tépah, Langkana, Témoyang (river and small kampong), 
and Teluk Baharu. On the coast of Dayang Bunting opposite, 
we passed Batu Uban, Tanjong Lilit, and the limestone cliffs 
of Goa Langsiah, where there is a cave. Here, we were told, 
grows in profusion a ground orchid with a yellow flower in 
great demand among collectors. The islanders had, it ap- 
peared, recently learned that it possesses a money value, 
owing to the visit of a collector, who paid a cent a-piece for 
specimens. I have since ascertained that the plant in question 
is the Cypripedium Nivium. 

The scenery hereabouts is very striking. The fantastic 
shapes of the limestone cliffs and peaks of Dayang Bunting, 
the islets dotted about in the strait, the smooth expanse of 
deep blue water, and the distant ranges of Gunong Raya and 
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Gunong Chinchang, make up a picture not to be equalled any- 
where in the Straits of Malacca. 

The islets in the strait are called Pulau Kédra, and the fol- 
lowing are some of the names of the numerous islands to the 
West of Pulau Dayang Bunting:—Pulau Chupak (very small), 
Pulau Gubang, Pulau Jong, Telam Banton, Pulau Singha, and 
Pulau Bras Basah. 

To the North nearer to the shores of the main island, are 
Pulau Lalang, Pulau Ular, and Pulau Hantu. 

Steaming out of the strait and leaving Pulau Hantu on 
the right, we sighted Pulau Adang in the distance, far out to 
sea, bearing about N. N. W. This island is famous for its 
turtle: 

Then, passing between Pulau Tépur and Tanjong Sawah 
(the S. W. point of the main island), we steamed on past two 
islands—Pulau Rébah—and headed for Tanjong Bongkok 
Pennyt, called on the chart ‘The Dolphin’s Nose.” . This is a 
bold headland, the end of the Gunong Chinchang range, with 
a hump on the top of it. There are fishing stakes in the 
straits between the islands above-mentioned and Pulau Lang- 
kawi, and small settlements on the coast of the latter. Round 
the fishing stakes, flocks of gulls (chéuchamar) were wheeling. 
Nearly opposite Pulau Rébah is Tanjong Padikik. 

Entering the bay on the South side of Tanjong Bongkok 
Penny, we dropped anchor in deep water not far from shore. 
This place is called by the Malays Burau, which is a corrup- 
tion of two Siamese words dor ran,‘ old well” ; a walk of about 
a mile and a half through the jungle, ending with a steep 
climb, brings one out on a face of precipitous rock, through 
which a mountain torrent has worn itself a channel. Here we 
see the “well,” or series of wells (the Malays say there are 
seven and call the place ¢é/aga tujoh), from which the Siamese 
name originated. 

No longer in the bed of the stream, which has probably shifted, 
as the rock has been worn down under the attrition of centu- 
ries, there are here and there deep circular holes which seem 
to have been cut out with sufficient accuracy to excuse the 
natives of these parts for supposing that they are the work of 
mankind. But the stream close by has doubtless been the 
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agency, in some former period, when the rocks were not quite 
as we now see them, and when the “old well” was at the 
foot of some small cascade and was gradually hollowed out 
with the accuracy with which a hole is made in a Stilton by a 
cheese-scoop. 

On the morning of the 27th, after another visit to the 
shore for a morning bath in the river, we continued our cruise 
round the island. The coast scenery hereabouts is very fine. 
Steep cliffs rise sheer from the water’s edge, the bare rocks 
below gradually merging into slopes, clothed with jungle 
above. There is not a sign of cultivation or of a human 
habitation, and the whole of the Gunong Chinchang range 1s, 
I fancy, unexplored and unvisited save when some of the 
more adventurous of the population climb for the wild bees’ 
nests in the crannies of the limestone cliffs. The wax is a 
royal perquisite, and the daring climbers get only a small 
proportion of their actual take. We passed Sungei Tama 
Kéchil, a gorge in the hills, and, further on, Tanjong Bésar. 
Here our course was nearly due north, with Pulau Térutau, 
a very large island, right ahead. A shoal of pomfret (zkax 
bawatl), one of the best fish that the Bay of Bengal produces, 
occasioned some excitement among our crew, but we were 
not equipped for a fishing expedition. The presence of a 
boat (sampan pukat) off Tanjong Chin-chin shewed that this 
is a well-known fishing ground. A cave near the water's 
edge called Lobang Chin-chin, “the cave of the ring,” was 
pointed out, but what the legend concerning it is, we did not 
learn. After passing Tukun Raja we altered our course and 
headed eastward, with Pulau Térutau on our port bow. A 
singular-looking island off Pulau Térutau, resembling a ruined 
castle, is called Pulau Bélétong, and the edible birds’ nests of 
Chinese commerce are said to be found there. Beyond it is 
Pulau Burong. 

With the mountains of Sétul in view on the mainland 
in front of us, we passed in turn the following places on 
the coast of Pulau Langkawi:—Tanjong Témbun, Teluk 
Téma, Sungei Gatal, Langgara (a river here), Tanjong Tem- 
burun, Tanjong Pembuta, Pulau Jemburong, Kuala Kubang 
Badak, Sungei Ewa, Pulau Dangli (small islets), Oo (where 
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there are said to be paddy-fields), Pulau Kasin (a distant islet 
to the North is called Pulau Kweh), and Tanjong Gamarau. 
Here there is a bay where there are said to be hot springs; 
the island in the bay is called Pulau Bélibis. 

Passing Tanjong Gamarau, with Gunong Raya in the dis- 
tance bearing nearly due South, and an island called Pulau 
Tanjong Dundang right ahead, we came to an anchor nearly 
opposite our destination—Goa Cherita. The coast scenery 
about here is very fine, an endless series of fantastic peaks 
furnishing perpetual variety. 

Goa Cherita is traditionally reputed to be the cave in which, 
according to the early history of Kedah, the shipwrecked 
Prince of Rim was hidden and tended by his future wife—the 
daughter of the Emperor of China. The story may be read in 
thechronicles of Kedah, called Marong Mahawangsa,an inferior 
English translation of which (by Colonel LOW) is to be found 
in the Fournal of the Indian Archipelago, Vol. Ill. The 
legend is briefly as follows :— 

The island of Langkapuri, after the war between RAMA and 
RAWANA, celebrated in the Ramayana, was little frequented, and 
in later ages became the home of the bird Garuda (pronounced 
by Malays Gerda)—the eagle of Vishnu. Gerdalearnt that a 
marriage was projected between the son of the Emperor of 
Rum and the daughter of the Emperor of China, and, in order 
to prevent the aggrandisement of the former empire, thought 
it desirable to prevent the match. So he presented himself 
before God’s prophet SULEIMAN, who then ruled the world and 
all created things, not only mankind, but all spirits (777, perz, 
dewa and mambang), and all animals on the face of the earth. 
He represented the necessity of preventing the young couple 
from meeting, but King SOLOMON declared that no power on 
earth could prevent it. On this, Gerda announced that he 
could and would prevent it, and vowed that, if unsuccessful, he 
would for ever abandon the haunts of men. The prophet 
bade him do his worst and come back and relate the story of 
his success when it should have been accomplished. 

Gerda then successfully swooped down upon the garden of 
the Emperor of China, and carried off in his talons the princess 
and two female attendants, whom he set down in safety on 
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his island—Langkapuri. Next he attacked and sunk the fleet 
in which the young Prince of Rum, under the guidance of a 
trusted minister named MARONG MAHAWANGSA, was Sailing for 
the capital of China to be united to his betrothed. The scene 
of the shipwreck was on the eastern side of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, and the prince, who clung to a plank, was cast on shore 
on the island of Langkapuri. Here, one day, he was found 
by the princess of China and her attendants, who hid him in 
a cave, and carefully concealed from the bird Gerda the fact of 
his presence. The dénouement is easily guessed. When Gerda 
appeared before King SOLOMON to boast that he had carried 
out his determination, the prophet despatched a jzz to Pulau 
Langkapuri, and had the prince, the princess and their attend- 
ants conveyed in a chest to his audience hall, where Gerda was 
put to shame, and the inutility of attempting to resist the 
course of pre-ordained fate was demonstrated. 

The chronicler of Kedah, which, by the way, wascolonised by 
the minister of the Emperor of Ram—MARONG MAHAWANG- 
sA—seems to have been sufficiently satisfied that Pulau Lang- 
kapuri, the scene of the wars of RAMA and RAWANA, was iden- 
tical with the island off the coast of Kedah which the Malays 
now call Langkawi, and which may have been called Langka- 
puri in former times. And successive generations of Kedah 
Malays have, no doubt, been ignorant of the identity of Lang- 
ka with Ceylon, and have contentedly localised their legend in 
an island of their own. So it is not surprising that the 
islanders are still able to point out the very cave in which the 
prince of Rum was hidden from his enemy—the bird Gerda, 
who in former times had taken part in the wars of the Rama- 
yana. 

We landed in a sandy bay between two rocky headlands, 
and viewed the cave, which is principally remarkable for an 
inscription in Malay carved in the rock at a height of some 
twelve feet from the ground. It has been much injured by ex- 
posure to the weather, but seems to record the visit of some 
Raja 240 years ago, if the date A. H. 1060, which occurs in 
the inscription, is to be taken as the date when it was written 
and not of some past event commemmorated at a later period. 
Perhaps, with some trouble, a better conjecture as to the 
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nature of the inscription than I was able to make may be 
arrived at. I give below the opening sentences as far as 
they are decipherable; of the remainder only a word here 
and there can be made out. 


pam yy) re 1a ame) 
Sraile) Nesey Syneyy stl didane lel] stay WWlours!! 


| She ob 


There is an upper chamber in the cave to which the Raja 
and I climbed by means of a boat’s mast and a rope, but there 
is little there to repay curiosity. Some enormous stalactites 
hang suspended at the entrance of the lower cave, but how 
the princess and her attendants managed to close the mouth 
of it with stones, as the Kedah chronicler represents them to 
have done, is not apparent to the modern visitor. 

We quitted this beautiful island with regret, wishing that it 
had been possible to learn something of the interior. We 
passed Teluk Udang and then Sungei Kilin, where there is a 
creek between two headlands of the usual limestone type. Not 
far from this there is a curious island—Pulau Petukang—which 
looks like a wall of masonry; next, beyond a rocky promontory, 
Tanjong Béluru, a point covered with mangrove, came in 
sight, and passing Sungei Kisap, where Chinese have estab- 
lished themselves and cut firewood for export to Penang, we 
emerged into open water at Tanjong Dagu opposite to Tan- 
jong Tumbus on Pulau Dundang. 

Leaving this at 4 P.M., we reached Penang inthe Sea Bird 
at midnight. 


W:-E) MAXWELL. 
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[| The Society is indebted to His Excellency Governor Sir Ceci, C. Smiru, 
K.C.M.G., for permission to print the following paper in its Journal.—H. T. H. ] 


Lop NEGRI SEMBILAN 


Piet eOmiGuUN AND CONSTIPTULION. 


THE history of these States has been handed down by 
word of mouth from generation to generation of 

Origin ofthe the inhabitants. It is difficult to say how long 
ene? ago it was that a great number of Séhez* tra- 
velled from the mountains of Sktideif and arriv- 

ed in Johél. Their numbers amounted to as many grains as 
are contained in a gantang{ of paddy, as on their arrival in 
Johdél each individual planted a grain of paddy, and it was 
found that a gantang was exhausted. ‘They tied a rétan§ from 
tree to tree and hung up their dé/iungs (the small Malay axe) 
and the rvétan was completely filled. This latter statement, 
however, 1s one which conveys little idea of the numbers, as 
thewdistance between the trees is not given. There were 
foumereat Chieis, or Hdtzns, amongst these Saker. Three 
Were men and one a woman. The woman elected to remain 
in Johdél. The three men separated with their followers ; one 
went to Jélébu|], one to Klang, and one to Sungei Ujong. 


‘These are the Suku yang ampat, and are the origin of the 


Undang yang ampat, the four law-givers, of which Klang 


* «S4kei’, a dog. But the term is not applied to the tribes described in this 
paper by the surrounding Malays. I have not heard it further South than Sélan- 
or 
: + The Séktdei stream takes its rise in the Pulei range. 
Hee ae measure. 
§ z.e., ‘rattan,’ ‘rautan’ from ‘ raut’ to scrape. 
i Said to mean ‘ mist.’ 
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was the Chief or oldest and which will be referred to later 
as the development of the constitution is dealt with. 


It would now appear that these Chiefs assigned various 
districts either to their relations or to the lesser’ 
Origin ofthe Chiefs who had accompanied, them. The lesser 
eos sémbi- Chiefs again separated to Ndning,* Rémbau, 
; Jéleit (Pahang), Ségdmat, and Pasir Bésar. 
These completed the nine States of the NégriSémbilan. This 
fact is generally known, though considerable incredulity has 
always been expressed with regard to Jélei in Pahang, detach- 
ed as it is from the remaining eight States. 


Thus these Saez were established in the nine States, and 
ee their power and numbers appear to have been 
ae ofthe considerable. A fact that has much struck me 
both here and in Pérak and Séldngor is the 
pronunciation of the final & by Sékez when talking Malay. 
This pronunciation is not within the memory of Malays in the 
Peninsula, and it is quite possible that this great number of 
Saket who arrived from Sktudei, came originally from Bor- 
neo, { and made Sktdei their Jast halting place before travel- 
ling on to Johol and separating throughout the Peninsula. 


The next chapter in this history, unconnected as it is by 

dates, is the arrival of Mahomedan settlers from 

Arrival of Ménangkdbau in Sumatra. There must have 

Mahomedan = been very free immigration, and that within a 
settlers from P : 

Sumatra. short period, and the policy pursued by these 

settlers was one of conciliation with the abori- 

gines, and not as in Pérak and Selangor, where the Sakez 

were driven back into the mountains, and their wives and 

children caught and enslaved by the Mahomedan settlers on 


* A stinging insect of the bee kind. 
+ Name of a creeper. 
¢ Primary origin in Java. 


DEAE 
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the coasts. These Ménangkabau settlers brought their tribal 
laws with them—the illegality of intermarriage in a tribe, 
the election of the Lémbdéga,* or Chief of a tribe, etc. 


They fell in with the aboriginal views, and observed 
their rights to all waste lands, and their power in each 
State. 


The best instance of the lines pursued by these settlers, 
and their amalgamation with the Séfez, is that 
Sri Ménnti. of the first settlers at Sri Méndnti and Ulu 
Muar, then a part of Johdél. Four settlers 
arrived with their families, each belonging to a different tribe. 
Their names were PADUKA BESAR, ENGKEI + BONGSU, SE- 
NARA MUDA and St MAHARAJA. As they travelled to the 
Ulu of the Muar River, they came on a valley where they 
found the paddy in the ear, ripe, and they resolved to settle - 
there, and called the name of the place Sri Méndnti. S77 
is the Ménangkdbau word for the ripe paddy,{t Méndntz 
“awaiting.” Svz Méndntc has been generally translated 
“The beautiful resting place.’ This is far more poetical, 
but not in accordance with Malay thought, which is always 
of the most practical, neither can this translation be recon- 
ciled with grammar. 


These four men settled at Sri Méndnti and conciliated 
brain ofahe the Sakez of Muar and Johél to a certain 
Pénghilu of extent. It is, however, probable that they 
Muar. found their position somewhat insecure; 
they, therefore, applied to the Dato’ of Johdl for a Péng- 


* ‘Lémbaga,’ condition, quality, system, and so applied to ‘manager ’ of 
latter. 

+ ze. ‘éngkaya,’ for‘ drang kaya,’ lit: ‘rich man,’ but merely a title 
actually. 

{ It is not the xame, but an epithet from the colour and flourishing condition 
of the padi, it is not confined to it in the ripe stage, but is used of it when green 
also. 


Diol A. El, 
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hilu.* It is not clear whether the Dato’ of Johél had then 
been converted to Islam; in any case, he sent a Sakez Batin 
as Pénghilu. Some time after this, a family of Ménangkabau 
settlers of the tribe of Sri Lémak came from Pahang, hearing 
that their own countrymen had arrived in Ulu Muar. This 
family consisted of a man, his wife, two daughters and one 
son. The son married-the daughter of the Sékez Pénghilu, 
sent from Johdl, and his wife bore him ason. The Pénughilu 
died when this child was about six years old, and the son 
was elected as Pénghilu, but, being a minor, his father 
administered for him until he came of age, and hence the 
title of Pangkut Pénghilu (Deputy Pénghtlu) from the four 
original settlers and their families. It is thus that in all 
these States the Ménangkdbau settlers observed the Sékez, 
or, as they are termed, Waris{ rights, and intermarried with 
Saket, the women on their marriage adopting the religion 
of their husbands. In writing this sketch, my principal object 
is to make the constitution as clear as possible, and | will not 
enter into any elaborate stories or theories which created 
slight shades of difference in the individual States on ques- 
tions of origin, as the constitution is but slightly affected by 
these. 


Before proceeding further, I would lay special stress on the 
supremacy of the female Pénughilu of Johdl 
over the States of Sri Méndnti, including Muar, 
Jémpol § and Géméncheh. The Dato’ of Johdél 
to the present day wears his hair long, and the Pénghilu of 
these States must go to him if necessary, as he is not expected 
to travel, the first Johél Pénghtluship having been held by a 
female, and the same rules as applied to her then, apply to 


this day. 


The supre- 
macy of Johdl. 


* ‘Péng’ a personal prefix and ‘Hulu’ head, this officer was the head, 
while the ‘Pénglima’ was the hand, ‘lima’ was the hand, andso came from 
the number of the fingers to stand for five. 

+ Bosom, lap, and to hold in the same so to support, in this case, temporarily. 

+ ‘ Warith’ (Ar.) corrupted into ‘waris,’ heirs. 

§ Name of a fish, which is handed on tothe river and so to the State. 

D. Fe A, He 
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Another point that must be borne in mind is the succession 
by the female not only to property but also to 
Female suc- title and State revenues. The Sékez or Waris 
cession. adopted the tribal system introduced by the 
Ménangkdabau settlers, and are now termed 
Bédudnda* as atribe. They cannot intermarry. Thus the 
women of the Wars tribe must marry into the Ménangkabau 
tribes, but the children of the marriage are Waris. A Bédudn- 
da man again must marry into one of the Ménangkdabau 
tribes, the offspring in this case being of the tribe of the 
woman, and having no Warvs rights. 


I have already mentioned the first settlers in Sri Méndnti 
and I infer that they had considerable difficulty 
Purchase of in conciliating the Sdkez. The same, I| think, 
land. applied in Rémbau. Both in the Sri Ménanti 
| States, now subdivided into Ulu Muar, Jémpol, 
Térachi, and Gunong Pasir, and also in the State of Rémbau, 
land was purchased by the Lémédga or Chief of tribe, for his 
people, from the Sdkez. The purchase was a piece of cloth, a 
knife or a weapon, a cooking-pot. In the other States the 
Saker placed no obstacles in the way of the Ménangkdabau 
settlers, and lands were cultivated by the tribes without pur- 
chase from the Sékez, though only with their consent. Thus 
throughout the Négri Sémbilan, with the exception of Rém- 
bau and the Sri Méndnti States, the lands are still State lands 
and virtually the property of the Warzs. The tribes are most 
tenacious of their freehold rights ‘‘tanah bértébus.”’ The 
old saying in these two States is ‘“tékek (takokt) 
kayu Batint Fénang,§ putus tébus kapada Undang.’ That 
is, the blazing of the trees (defining of the boundaries) is 
performed by the Baten 7énang,|\| the purchase is decided by 
the Undang. 


Cf. ‘Biduan,’ a player, musician, (Sansk. ‘ vidwas’ skilled.) 

* Takok’ is deeper than ‘takek.’ 

Chief. 

Deputy, probably originally derived from ‘Jénang’ a post, brace, support.” 
|| The Batin and his Jénang (Deputy). 


Artt—- x 
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In all these States, however, the Dato’ of Johdél, acting in 
concert with the other three Dato’s, z.2.,- the 
Undang yang ampat, made certain State reserves 
in order to provide for purposes of State and 
resting places for themselves when travelling from State 
to State. These lands are called tanah télapakkan,* and will 
be dealt with again later. 


Tanah té- 
lapakkan. 


The term used in describing the Séke¢ or Waris rights is 
“Gdung, Guntong, Bukit, Bikau, Herta Warts, 
Waris rights. 7.e., ravines and _ hill- aeleed Sains. hill and 
surrounding flats are the property of the Warzs. 
This is equivalent to all State lands. Although the tribes are 
so tenacious of their rights to land acquired by purchase, yet 
it is impossible to infer much from it, if taken from its origin. 
The purchase has developed on account of the rapacity of 
the various powerful Warzs families. The evil, however, has 
great advantages in administration, consequent on the great 
facility in dealing with all land matters with the Chiefs of 
tribes, who are most jealous of interference by others and 
who are anxious to thoroughly secure their rights. 


I have tried to keep the origin and the constitution of these 

| States separate, but although I have diverged 
Development. slightly and dealt with matters of constitution, 
it was necessary to do so when origin and con- 

stitution were so closely allied. These States prospered 
exceedingly, and the first arrivals were joined by many others, 
who, no doubt, heard of the success of their fellow-countrymen. 


All these settlers came from the inland districts of Ménang 
inte! kabau. In Ménangkdabau there are two “dédat,” 


“ Adat.” or customs, U1Z., the ddat téeménggung TF and 


* © Télapak,’ the sole of the foot, a variant of ‘tapak ; so ‘ telapakkan,’ place 
under the sole of the foot, resting-place. 

ft Or ‘katéméngtingan’, by some thought to bea person like Pérpatih Pi- 
nang Sdbatang. [See Undang-undang Moco-Moco (Muka-Muka West coast of 
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the ddat pérpiteh.* The ddat téménggung prevails on the sea 


coast, and is the same as in all other Malay countries. The 
adat pérpateh, inland and very different. The ddat pérpateh 


prevails in these States; in Sungei Ujong the ddat pérpateh 
and the ddat téménggung are mixed. 


It is to be inferred that, after a time, it was found that the 
constitution of these States could not be tho- 
The Raja. roughly secured, unless a Aaja was placed over 
them to settle differences between States, and 

questions which the Péxghu/u were not competent to settle 
in each State. Itwas, therefore, decided that six men should 
be selected to travel to Johér and to Ménangkdbau, and apply 
for a Raja of the Ménangkabau royal family. It would 
appear that Johor and Ménangkabau were at that time closely 
allied, Johdr being the greatest power to the east of the 
Straits of Malacca, and Ménangkabau the greatest in Sumatra 
and on the west. These six Officers bore the titles of (1). 
Fohan, (2) Andétar, (3) Laksamana, (4) Laksamdana, (5) 
Pénglima Siutan, (6) Pénglima Raja. They travelled to Johér 
and thence to Ménangkabau and arrived at the /stana. They 
appear to have been ignorant men, and instead of taking the 
necessary precautions and going through the proper forms,. 
they were imposed upon by an Officer of the Court who repre- 
sented himself as a Raza and whose followers, no doubt, sup- 
ported in the deception. This man’s name was SI KHATIB, and 
he called himself Raja KABiIB. The six Officers then returned 
to the Négri Sémbilan with KHATIB as aza, but before he was 
proclaimed, a letter arrived from Ménangkabau giving the 
real facts of the case. It was then arranged that the six 
Officers should go back to Ménangkadbau and be more careful. 
This they did, and the Rajas of Ménangkdbau selected Raja 


Sumatra) Malayan Miscellanies, Vol. II.] It dates from before Islamism in 
Sumatra, but they are now mingled. 
* Sansk. ‘pati’ lord. In full ‘adat Pérpatih (or Pérpati) Pinang Sabdtang,’ 
z.e, ‘lord of the single areca-palm’. 
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MELEWAR to return tothe Négri Sémbilan and be proclaimed 
Sultan of those States. The Rajas of Ménangkabau gave Raja 
MELEWAR a following of 40 persons to take him to Siak ; 
from Siak the Raja of Siak sent 40 persons to convey him 
to Malacca; in Malacca 40 persons conveyed him to Naning ; 
and then again 40 persons conveyed him to Rémbau. It 
would appear that the installation took place at Péndjis in 
Rémbau, and after the téba/, the Yam Tuan proceeded to 
the Istana at Sri Méndnti, in the State of Ulu Muar. 


The terms given to the States of Johél, Sungei Ujong, Rém- 

bau, and Ulu Muar in connection with the elec- 

Technical tion of the Yam Tuan are :—Rémbau, Tanah 

namesofStates. Kardjaan* (Péndjist); Sungei UNens Balei Mé- 

lintang ;* Johdl, Balei Bértengkat ;* and Ulu 

Muar, Tanah Méngdandong.* Thus the first . Sultan of Négri 
Sémbilan was Yam Tuan Bésdr Raja MELEWAR. 


The Yam Tuan Mudaship of Rémbau was of later creation, 
and so was the Yam-Tuan-Mudaship of Jélébu. 

aPihe Wage In Rémbau the tribe of Sasez or Wares fade 
Tuan Muda. been added to by another tribe called Lédudnda 
Fawa. Rémbau origin has been thoroughly 

explained by Mr. DUDLEY HERVEy in his valuable pamphlet 
on that State. In Jélébu, the Dato’ of Jélébu had originally 
Raja powers vested in him; he later applied to the Yam Tuan 
of Sri Méndnti for a separate Yam Tuan, and this was granted. 
Jélébu is a considerable distance from the Istana of Sri 
Méndnti, and this, together with the probability that he was 
unable to hold his own with the Chiefs, was the cause. The 
Yam Tuan of Sri Méndnti retained suzerain rights as in 


* For an explanation of these names see Journal S.B., R.A.S., No. 13, for 
June 1884, paragraph 240. 

+ Or ‘Péndjih,’ the Rémbau river as far as its junction with the ‘ Pénar’ 
at ‘Sempang,’ from which point it is called the ‘Linggi,’ but in a map in 
GODINKO DE GrepiA’s Account of Malacca (A.D. 1613) the Linggi at the 
mouth is called ‘Rio Panagim,’ which confirms the tradition that the name 
Linggi’ (a certain part of a boat or prahu) is of compa ae ca ee 
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Rémbau. In Rémbau, the Yam Tuan of Sri Méndanti had the 
strongest voice in the election and succession of the Yam 
Tuan Muda together with the Dato’ of Rémbau, and the 
Dato’ of Rémbau had to go to the Istana at Sri Ménanti. In 
Jélébu, the Dato’ of Jélébu had to go to the Istana, and the 
Yam Tuan settled the succession. If there was any difficulty 
with the Yam Tuan, the Dato’ of Jélébu consulted with the 
Dato’ of Johol. 


The ceding of Klang to the Yam Tuanship of Sélangor was 
arranged in a friendly way. The To Engku 
Separation of Klang complained of the great distance to 
ee the Negri the Istana of Sri Méndnti, and it would appear 
émbilan. 3 2 
that Klang at the time was but thinly populated 
by Mahomedan settlers. It was, therefore, decided that Klang 
should acknowledge the Yam Tuan of Sélangor as Raja—Séga- 
mat and Pasir Bésdr became separated from the Négri Sém- 
bilan on account of disturbances, and were brought under 
Muar administration. Jélei in Pahang would not appear to 
have ever mixed with the nine States. It is only on account 
of the fact that one of the nine Satzz took up that river as 
his district that Jélei has been numbered as one of the nine 
States. The origin of the Warvs of the tribes and of the Razas 
is, | trust, fairly clear. Several points in constitution combined 
with origin have also been dealt with, which will be of use 
towards understanding the constitution, and with which I will 
now deal. 


Constitution. The main lawis the following :— 


Orang Séménda* kapada Témpat Séménda. 
Anak Buah kapida Ibu Bapa. 

lbu Bapa kapada Lémbiga. 

Lémbaga kapada Undang. 

Undang kapada Ka’adilan. 


Ube 


* This expression is now used generally amongst the Ménangkabau folk, but 
perhaps it bears a reference to the custom of cousins marrying; ‘Sa-manda’ 
‘satu manda,’ ‘manda’ = ‘émak,’ one mother, she from whom the parents of 


both took their origin, De Ia ale 
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1. The married man shall look to his wife’s male relatioms 
for assistance in any questions regarding his wife or her pro- © 
perty. : 

2. The people of the tribe shall look to the heads of fami- 
lies (elders) in each tribe for assistance in all difficulties. 

3. The heads of families (elders) shall look to the Lém- 
baga. 

4. The Lémbaga shall look to the Undang (Pénghilu). 

5. The Undang shall look to the Ka’ddilan (the Sultan). 


I will take these sayings one by one. As property all goes 
in the female line, it is necessary that the female 
Orang Sé- shall have every protection. Her husband can- 
ees kapada not mortgage or sell her property. He cannot 
Témpat Sémén- : . : 
a touch it. If he brings money or property into 
his wife’s house, it is necessary for him to call 
the 7émpat Séménda,* that is, the male relations of his wife to- 
gether, and declare the property that he brings, in order that, 
in cases of death or divorce, there may be no question with 
regard to such property. This is generally done with a feast 
a goat slaughtered, or in some cases a buffalo. If the husbana 
does not declare property (wang atau herta mémbawa’),t he 
cannot claim in case of contingencies, such as divorce or 
death, settlement on his children, &c., and such property 
lapses to the woman, his widow. The debt of a man cannot 
be claimed against the property of his wife, unless there is 
personal property as described, but can be claimed against 
his herta pésdka,t that is, the property of his mother, or, if 
dead, of her heirs. In all cases of debts, or in fines inflicted 
on a man and unpaid, and failing personal property, the her- 
ta pésdka can be seized not the herta séménda. It is the 
duty of the /du Bdpa and the Lémbiéga to give every as- 
sistance in this matter. Execution was very rare in these 
States; in all criminal cases, from murder downwards, fines 


Lit. place where he married. 
+ Money or property brought, 
t Inherited property. (Sansk, ‘arta,’ goods; ‘push’, to divide.) 
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being inflicted, hence the term “‘sélah di timbang, utang di- 
bayér,’* 1.e., the value of the fault is weighed, and when weigh- 
ed the debt is paid. The property of a woman descends to 
the female children of the marriage. In the event of there 
being more than one female child, the house and kampong t is 
the property of the eldest, and the séwaht is divided equally. 
If the man has acquired landed property before marriage, it 
cannot leave his tribe, it must go to his ‘‘ anak biiah’’ § inthe 
tribe. Hence the term “herta pésika kapdda anak biah.” 
If the husband has personal property, he can leave it to whom 
he likes, unless the property is acquired during his marriage, 
when such property is shared equally between man and wife, 
even kampong and sawah. 


The tribes are divided into one, two, three and sometimes 
as many as six families, and it is from these 

Anak biah families .that the Lémbdga is elected. Hence 
ee ee the term with regard to the Chiefs of tribes 
“pésaka bérgéler.’'|| The order of succession 

by each family to the Lémbdagaship is fixed, and the election, 
thenelione, is made im the family mext m succession. The 
/bu Bapa, or representatives of these families, have to carry 
out the instructions of the Lémdd4ga and assist in all matters 
in the tribe; such as the collection of the “més manah,’4 which 
is a tribute to the Raja, vzz., “dras sa’gantang nior satali,”** 
7.e., one gantang of rice and two coco-nuts. This will be explain- 
ed later. The /bu Lapa is again responsible to the Lémbaga 
for all faults committed or debts incurred in his section ot 
the tribe, ‘“katiérunan-nya,” tt 1.e., the descendants according 


* Fault is weighed and debt is paid. 

+ 7.e., rising ground surrounding the house usually fenced in, as the name 
implies. For a discussion of the origin of this word, see YULE’s HoBSON-JOBSON 
S.V. ‘compound’. I believe it to be a Malay word, cf. allied word ‘képong’. 

+ Padi field (wet.) 

§ Relations, lit. children, fruit. 

| ‘ Gilir’ or ‘géler’ to turn, change, so ‘pésaka bérgéler’ the succession turns 
about, or, as we should say, is taken or enjoyed in turn. 

{| 7. e. gold of respect (Sansk. ‘mana’ to value, appreciate.) 

** Lit. ‘ (of) rice a gallon (of) ‘coco-nuts a string.’ 

++ ‘ Turun’ to descend. DE Agy Ele 
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to the female line from the original family or families of the 
tribe. In some cases these descendants number 50 families, 
about 200 souls. The people of each Katuérunan appeal 
to the /du Lapa; thus in questions of the property or other 
matters which the Orang Séménda and Lémpat Sémén- 
da cannot settle between them, the /du Bépa would be the 
appeal. If again the latter cannot settle the case, he would 
bring the matter before the Lémbdéga. Ibu Bépa is a 
curious name, meaning literally father and mother (elder).* 


The Lémbdéga’s powers are various. In the first place he 
has the power to fine “dua piloh sérépi,” + 

Tou Bépa ka- which amounts to $7.20 of the present currency. 
as Limba- te is the one who is present at all purchases 
ac and sales of land, by his tribe or to his tribe. 
He is the one who deals with the Warzs in purchasing waste 
lands forhis tribe. The purchase of waste lands from the 
Warts has been touched upon already. When the Bdtin 
Fénang has blazed the trees, showing the boundaries of the 
land, the Dato’, Pérddna,{ who in Muar is in charge of all 
waste lands, takes the Lémbdga who has purchased to the 
Undang, where the purchase is completed. “Pzatus tébus 
kapida undang” is what describes purchase from the 
Lémbéga’s point of view. It means the Dato Pérdana 
has decided the land ‘“‘jangka bérhéla.’$ ‘The Lémbaga 
has fixed his boundary posts “/antak bértukul’’ || at the 
places where the Batin Féenang has blazed the trees 
“tékek kayu.”’ The money has been paid for the land, 
“mas bértahil.’ The purchase is thus completed 
If an individual of a tribe gets into trouble and is fined by 
the Raja or Undang, the Lémbaga arranges for the 


* Mother and Father. 

+ Twenty ‘sérépi,’ a ‘sérépi’ is 36 cents, not a coin, but for purposes of 

eotenntinre 

{ First, Chief, Sansk, ‘ Pradana.’ 

‘Jangka’ measure, ‘bérhéla’ drawing, 7.e., from point to point, by lengths, 
|| ‘Lantak’ stuck in, ‘ bértikul’ and hammered them. 
{| Rather ‘ Batin’ and | Jénang’ have. 
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payment. He it is who enquires into the personal property 
of the individual, if there is none, he falls back upon the herta 
pésaka, which he sells or mortgages in order to cover the 
debt. He also settles debt cases. Mortgage of property 
tribe with tribe must be declared before both Lémbdiga. If 
in the same tribe, it is said not to be necessary. All sales 
must be carried out by the Lémddaga, and if sold into another 
tribe the boundary posts are again fixed by both Lémbdga 
“lantak bértiukul.’ The election of the /du Lapa is in the 
hands of the people of each descent in the tribe; that of the 
Lémbiga by the [bu Bapa. The /bu Bépa are in some tribes 
aS many as seven, in some as few as one; if more than 
one, each family takes it in turn for the Lémbagaship, and it 
only remains to select the man, which rule, if strictly adhered 
EO; makes the election very easy. The Lémbéiga and Warts 
“orang yang dua-blas* sérta waris’ elect the Undang. 


I now come to the Lémbaga kapada Undang. The 
number of Warzs descents in each State from 

Lémbéga ka- Which the Dato’ Pénghilu or Undang can be 
pada Undang. elected varies. In Muar there are three, v7z., 
the Zo’ Muar, the Pérdana, and the Pérbat 

descents. The present Undang is of the first, and will be suc- 
ceeded by the Pérddéna descents; then the Pérba descent ; and 
then again the Penghuluship will revert to Zo’ Muar. In 
Rembau, there are two descents, vzz., the Béduanda Fakunt or 
Warts Sédia§ Raja, and the Béduanda Fawa or Waris Léla 
Maharaja, and they take it turn and turn about for the Péng- 
hiluship. In Johél, there is only one descent from which 
the Undang can be elected, and the Latin of Johdl have a 
stronger voice in the election than the Lémbdaga. The other 
States are minor questions. In Térdchi, it is a curious fact 
that the Undang is not elected from the Warzs, but from the 


* 7.e., of the 12 ‘stki.’ 

+ Sansk. ‘ Parva’ ancient. 
aa Ci. Ceylon ~ Yakko’. 

§ Sansk, ‘Sadya’ ancient. 
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tribe of Sri Lémak,* Pahang. The Undang, however, must 
marry into the tribe of the Warzs. Thus, in Muar, the three 
descents are the three Képala Waris. In Térachi, there are 
two, in Jémpol there is one, in Gunong Pasir there is one, in 
Johél and Inas there is one, with a male and female repre- 
sentative. In Rémbau, the Waris are somewhat different. 
Besides the Undang, there are five Képala Warts, viz., Pérba 
(who is also the Lémbaga over both families of Béduanda), 
Bandar,} Mangku Buimi,t Méntri Léla Pérkasa, and Raja di 
Raja. There have been several somewhat complicated ques- 
tions in Rémbau, probably consequent on the unequal number 
of the Képala Warts. Formerly, according to the constitution, 
if the Undang was of the descent of Sédia Raza, the Bandar 
must be taken from the descent of Léla Maharaja. It was 
found, however, that if the rule was strictly enforced, it was 
possible that the Bandar would cease to exist, which did ac- 
tually occur. A reform, therefore, was made in the constitu- 
tion and this condition was repealed. Where the constitution is 
strictly enforced, all elections are comparatively easy, but the 
slightest departure from the constitution throws the whole 
procedure into a hopeless state of chaos. 

The Undang has in each State the power to fine “ Satu 
Bahra” which is equal to $14 of the present currency. The 
Undang (Dato Pénghilu) is virtually he who, as a com- 
moner, has the interests of the Waris and Lémbaga and the 
people of their tribes at heart and is the upholder of their rights 
and of the constitution. The appeal from the Lémbaga’s 
decision is to the Undang, and all cases in which the jurisdic- 
tion of the Lémbaga is insufficient, must be brought to the 
Pénghilu’s court. All waste lands are, as already described, 
vested in the War7s. The constitution, however, only provided 
for the purchase of lands for paddy fields and not for more 
intricate questions, such as lands for Chinese planters and 
miners, and it is in consequence of this, that so many jealou- 


* A local district in Ménangkabau, Sumatra. 
teOre, (gens) 
+ Sustainer of the earth (in his lap.) 
DE. As Ge 
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sies and difficulties have arisen in these States in reference to 
participation in revenues. 

It is a mistake to suppose that waste lands are vested in 
the Dato’ Pénghiulu only. They are vested in the Waris, and 
the participation should be rated throughout the tribe. The 
rule, however, 1s ‘‘ Gédang sama gédang, kéchil sama kéchil” ; 
meaning that the Chiefs get the principal share and the lesser 
people only a little—literally, big with big small with small. 

In Sungei Ujong, the Dato’ Bandar is a very important man. 
Not so in the other States. The Dato’ Bandar in Rémbau has 
no greater rights to revenues than the other Aépéla Waris. 
In Muar, the Dato’ Bandar is really a mere title, and he does 
not participate with the Aépa/a Warts in waste lands, nor does 
he in Jémpol or Géméncheh. The Undang should participate 
as such in general revenues on account of the office to which 
he has been elected, vzz., the highest office held by a com- 
moner in each State. As a Waris he shares with the other 
Képila Waris. Vhe Lémbaga participate only to a small 
extent as heads of tribes, and they can only claim where taxa- 
tion is introduced which affects their tribes. All cases nearly 
are settled by custom—ddat—as already explained. With 


reference to property, Mahomedan law is only brought in as 
a last resource, if @dat is insufficient for the case at issue. 


Mahomedan law is exercised only by the Ka adilan (Sultan). 


Intermarriage in a tribe is looked upon asa very grave offence 
in Rémbau, and used to be visited by death. In Jémpol, the 
people are very strict observers of the Mahomedan religion, 
and they found that this law was so little in accordance with 
Mahomedan law that the law was repealed, and it only re- 
quired a slight alteration in the property laws to make this. 
The Dato’ of Johél is the principal Uxdang, and the States 
of Ulu Muar, Jémpol, Géméncheh, Térachi and Ginong Pasir 
are “ bértali déngan Fohdl,’* t.e., they are bound to consult 
Johol on matters of importance. Dato’ Baginda Tan Améas of 
Johol besides being the Aépéla War's, is also, so to speak, 


* Lit, ‘Strung to’, ‘in one string with,’ 
Dike Anda 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs. He is also the person to be first 
consulted before any commoner can reach the Dato’ of Johél— 
“haluan sémbah’’* is the Malay term given. He cannot suc- 
ceed to the Pénghuluship. Laginda Maharaja the Lémbaga 
of the tribe of Sri Lémak Pahang and Pangku Pénghilu isthe 
“hdluan sémbah’ to the Dato’ of Muar. Zo’ Mentrz to the 
Dato: ob i erachi. 

On the election of the Undang, he is taken by the Lémbaga 
and Waris to the /stana; the Yam Tuan when satisfied that 
he is the right man according to the constitution, accepts him, 
and the ceremony of sémbah, or doing homage, is gone 
through. The Ka’ddilan calls the Undang in -speaking 
to him Orang Kaya. Every Undang has a number of Court 
Officers, the number of which varies in the different States. 
The Lémbdaga is allowed one Officer by the Undang. 


Undang kapida Ka adilan is the last law to be dealt 


with. In all cases that the Undang cannot de- 
Undang kapé- cide, he mustrefertothe Yam Tuan Ka addilan. 


da Kaeavan The Yam Tuan has the power to fine “anam 

puloh anam Kiupang,” amounting to $24.80 of 
the present currency. In cases foreign to the constitution, 
he is, as the title of Ka’édilan implies, all powerful to 


administer justice. The Kaddilan alone ‘Can tiy eases 


in which /aj7as are concerned, even though married to com- 
moners. ‘The term is ‘‘minyak ka’ minyak jua ayér ka ayér”’ 
—oil to oil, water to water. He is the supporter of the 
Mahomedan religion, Defender of the Faith. 
The Court of Yam Tuan Bésdr consists of :-— 
The orang ampat asténa, vtz.:— 
1. Dato’ St Maharaja. 
2. Dato Raja To Téwangsa. t 
3. Dato’ Akhir Zéméan. 
4. Péng-hilu Dagang. 


* The front or first point of respect, 
+ For “Déwa Angsa,” 
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Then come the pégdwet yang anam already mentioned 
V1Z.:— 


Fohan. 

Andatar. 
Laksamana. 
Laksaména. 
Pénglima Stan. 
Pénglima Raja. 


Our ~ vo bd 


Then follow the pégawer yang sémbilan piloh sémbilan, 
(99) whose titles need not be given, and then, 


Béntara Kirt. 
Béntéara Kanan. 


The duties of the oramg ampat are as Court Chamberlains. 
They receive the Undang of the varions States when they 
come to the /stana. St Maharaja and Raja Téwangsa sit 
before the Yam Tuan until he is ready to receive the Undang ; 
when the Yam Tuan has given the order (¢itah) for the Undang 
to be brought before him, Akhir Zéman* and Pénghilu Dag- 
ang bring him into the presence, the other two do not move. 

Fohant is the officer who receives Razas arriving from other 
countries; for instance, if the Yam Tuan of Sélangor were to 
visit the Yam Tuan of Sri Méndanti, ¥$éhau would go to meet 
him and bring him to the /staua, where he would be received 
by the orang ampat first. Anddtar’s office is to receive the 
Undang of other States, such as the A/anaf{ of Sungei Ujong, 
or the Dato’ of Jélébu, or the Zo’ Engku of Klang. He 
brings them to the /stéza where he hands them over to the 
orang ampat. Laksamdna and Laksamdna are the princi- 
pal sword and spear bearers. Pénglima Sutan and Péngli- 
ma Raja are the messengers, who are sent in connection 


* End of time. 
if Corrupted from ‘Jauhan,’ perhaps from the Persian ‘ Jihan,’ an intensi- 
tive, used in combination with ‘ Pahlawan,’ title of Dato’ of Johol, corrupted 
from Persian ‘Pahluwan’ a bold man, warrior. 
¢ i.e. wandering. 
D. F. A. H. 
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with the decease of the Yam Tuan. lf there was no Aaja in 
the country fit to succeed the deceased, it might be necessary 
to go to the Yam Tuan of Ménangkdabau, or to the Yam Tuan 
of Johér in the old days. The Pégawet yang sémbilan 
puloh sémbilan (99) have to obey the orders given by the 
Pégiwet yang anam, and cannot fail to come to the /staza on 
all State occasions. They are so to speak the Police of the 
[stana. ; 

The Béntéra* Kananand Béntara Kirt both of the tribe of 
Bédudnda, stand one on each side of the dais at the election 
of the Yam Tuan. The Béntéra Kanan calls the Undang to 
sémbah. ‘The order is “titah panggil daulat” and the title 
of the Undang is given, thus in the case of the Dato’ of 
Johdl *‘O+” Dato’ Fo 5 éhan Pahlawan Léla Pérkasa Sétia- 
“want yang mém>rentah didalam négri Fohdl titah panggil 
“daulat.” The Undang then answers daulat and comes for- 
ward to do homage. 

In dealing with the election of the Yam Tuan Bésar of Sri 
Méndanti, it is now only necessary that the Dato’s of Johdl, 
Muar, Jémpol, ‘Térachi and Guinong Pasir should be d’accord. 
The Dato’ of [nas is a branch of the Johél Wards of the oldest 
descent, but the State is so small that it has never been 
taken into account. If, strictly in accordance with the con- 
stitution, the Dato’ of Johdl or Dato’ Baginda Tan Amés 
as his proxy proceeds to one of the State reserves “‘ Tanah 
Lélapakkan” in Ulu Muar. 

As soon as the new Yam Tuan is agreed upon, the Dato 
of Muar, who is Sétia Maharaja Léla Pahlawan, sends for 
Pénglima Sitan and Pénglima Raja, who convey the news 
to the Orang ampat Astana, who then make arrangements 
for the ZYédal or installation of the Yam Tuan. With re- 
gard to other forms and ceremonies for the installation of the 
Yam Tuan and the forms observed in the /stama and by 
the people to the Yam Tuan, they are similiar to those 


* Modern form of ‘ Abantara,’ sword-bearer. 
t ‘Léla’ fencing; Skr. ‘Prakaca’ mighty valiant; Skr. ‘satya’ faith, 
loyalty. 
DE te 
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in Pérak and Sélangor. The Yam Tuan Bésdr of Sri Mé- 
nantihas 32 guns fired on State occasions. The Yam Tuan 
Muda (Jélébu and Rémbau) 16 guns. The eldest son 
of the Yam Tuan Bésdr is Téngku Bésdr. The eldest son 
of the Yam Tuan Muda is Téngku Midda. On the death of 
a Yam Tuan, the old custom is, that all the people in the 
country shall pay ‘‘mds madnah.” This consists of one gan- 
tang of rice, two coco-nuts, one fowl, and duzt s pérak which 
amounts to six cents of the present currency. In populous 
countries like these this amounts to a great deal. I have 
already mentioned the Tanah Telipakkan or State reserves, 
Télapakkan Undang yang ampat. If the To Engku of Klang, 
the Dato’ of Jélébu, the Klana of Sungei Ujong, or the 
Dato’ of Johdl travelled, they always stayed at one of these 
reserves, and the people occupying the reserves had to pay 
a tribute of one gantang of rice, two coco-nuts, one fowl, 
chillies and saffron, for their sustenance. 

The /du Bapa of tribes collect the mas mdnah for the Raja. 
They then take it to the Lémbaga, who takes it to the Un- 
dang. The Undang then takes it to the /stana on the day 
appomeued by the oiticers of the Yam Luan’s court. It is 
necessary that every Undang should go to the /sténua on 
every Hari Raya, or if not Hart Raya on Raya Hazz, to do 
homage to the Yam Tuan. This is the same in Pérak and 
Sélangor. The people of these countries are exceedingly 
tenacious of their individual rights, wz., the rights of the 
Témpat Séménda, the rights of the /du Bapa, of the Lém- 
baga of the Undang, of the Waris and of the Raja; and if 
their laws are adhered to and strictly supported, it is very easy 
to administer a large Malay population. 
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RAT A AM BONG. 
A MALAY FAIRY TALE. 


[ This is the third of M1R HAssAN’s Cheritras. The other two—“ SRI 
RAMA” and “ RAJA DONAN”—havye been printed in the two preceding numbers 
of this Journal. | 


RUPA were brother and sister and lived together 
at Tanjong Bima, over which country the former 
reigned. They had been left orphans at an early 
age, and had been brought up by the Chiefs of the 
State, who had put Raja AMBONG on the throne, 
there being no other heir of the royal stock. When 
Raja AMBONG had reigned for seven years and nine months, 
he had a dream one night, and in his dream he travelled into 
the interior of the country of Bima until he arrived at a plain 
ever so many yojanas in extent. Advancing to the centre of 
it, he saw there a large ant-hill (dusu¢ detina) and on it another 
ant-hill (dusu¢ gantan) on which stood on one leg (tang 
tunggal) an old man dressed in yellow, who held in his hand a 
Malacca cane (samambu bunting) ornamented with gold and 
having a diamond on the top of it. As he drew near to the 
old man, the latter addressed him saying :—‘‘Raja AMBONG, 
what is the good of going on like this? What are you learn- 
ing here under the Chiefs and under the care of the women 
of the palace?” and a great deal more to the same effect. 
Raja AMBONG said in reply that he had no means of travel- 
ling about the world to gather experience, for he had no 
_ship. The old man then told him to go to a certain place 
where a magic merdau tree was growing, and instructed him 
to cut it down and make of it a ship, which he was to call 
“Batara Saludang Mayang.’”’ Raja AMBONG mentioned the 
want of workmen, when the old man at once told him to give 
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directions to the Chiefs to fetch down seven ship-builders, all 
brothers, who lived up the country. “If,” added the old man, 
“the seven ship-builders cannot do the work, you must direct 
the Tumonggong to fetch your Cousin CHE ALANG, a native 
of Linggi, who lives at the mouth of the River Limau Purut. 
He is your cousin on your mother’s side, and you can require 
him to fetch the workman called Tukang BONGKOK BONGSU 
BANGSAWAN 

Pandak kaki dert tangan 

LTukang ter-pechat di negri Fawa 

Bukan pechat sebab ta’tukang, 

Lukang terlampau deripada tukang yang baniak, 

Itu-lah sebab di-buang Raza ka-sabérang laut tawar, 

lya-lah yang bultk ber-bahan kayu merbau itu. 
(““whyse legs are shorter than his arms; banished formerly 
from tie kingdom of Java, not because he was wanting in 
skill, but because he exceeded all other craftsmen in his 
handiwork. This was why the Raja banished him to the 
other side of the lake. He it is who can fell the merbau 
been} 

At the end of this speech, Raja AMBONG awoke with a start, 
and, remembering distinctly all that had passed in his dream, 
went out into the da/ez and sounded the alarm gong, which 
soon brought the Chiefs and people to him. Hé then related 
his dream, and his audience bowed their heads till they touch- 
ed the floor, so great was their satisfaction at the recital. 
The Tumonggong was then directed to summon the seven 
brother shipbuilders, and to direct them to build a prahu 
to becalled Batara Saludang Mayang, and in course of time 
they duly arrived. On being brought before the Raja, they 
said that the omens which they had consulted before leaving 
home were unpropitious, and they asked for leave to return 
once more and make a fresh start. This the Raja would 
not hear of, and the seven brothers set out, prophesying that 
harm would happen to them; they travelled inland till they - 
found the merdau tree, and they built themselves a little hut 
near it. Evening closed in :— 

Maka hari-pun sudah-lah merimbang petang, 
Bota pun ber-suara mengakak di-panggil-nia. 
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flujan panas pun turun memenchar-menchar 

Palang?t pun turun minum di pangkal dahan tua-nia, 

Dan dt puchuk-nia langsuvar mengarak mengilat. 
all kinds of evil beings sat in the branches of the merdau tree, 
and made unearthly noises, but as night advanced they grew 
quieter, and in the morning the seven carpenters got up and 
proceeded to work. A stage was soon erected round the 
tree, and three men mounted on it to commence chopping, 
while four remained below to take their places in turn. 
Then all at once the howling of the evil spirits recommenced, 
hujan panas descended like water poured out from a bucket, 
the dota chattered, the jzz prayed, the /angsuyar shrieked, 
the falangi came down to drink, and amid a chorus of un- 
earthly noises, the unfortunate carpenters fell dead at their 
work, three on the staging and four below. 

When three days and nights had passed, and no sound 
of axes chopping or tree falling had been heard, the Raja 
despatched an attendant to see how the work was getting on. 
The latter discovered the seven corpses covered with flies, 
and ran back to the palace in alarm. ‘Then the Raja, having 
given orders for the proper burial of the dead men, ordered 
the Tumunggong to fetch CHE ALANG of Linggi, who lived 
at Kuala Sungei Limau Purut. For seven days did the 
Tumonggong journey before he reached his destination and 
delivered his message. CHE ALANG received him politely 
and prepared at once to obey the Raja’s commands and to 
procure the services of the famous Tukang BONGKOK BONG- 
SU BANGSAWAN. Leaving the Tumonggong to return alone 
by sea, CHE ALANG of Linggi set out for Raja AMBONG’S 
capital overland, after having been careful to observe the 
proper omens (/angkah) to secure a fortunate journey, he 
crossed the great lake (/aut tawar) after quitting Tanjong 
Bima, and in due time arrived at the house of the crooked 
carpenter BONGSU BANGSAWAN, whose legs were shorter 
than his arms. In front of the house was the carpenter’s 
wife, busy winnowing rice. ‘Where is Tukang BONGKOK 
(Cem crooked earpenter:,))c) said) CHE ALONG, “He is 
asleep in bed,” said the woman, ‘and he left word that he 
intended to sleep for seven days and nights, and so far he has 
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only slept for three days andthree nights. If you really must 
speak to him you must get a furnace and heat a bar of iron 
red-hot and insert it in his ear as he lies asleep. This is the 
only way to wake him.” CHE ALANG did as he was told, 
and uncovering the sleeper’s head (he was enveloped in a 
thick patched quilt, gebar gandan saratus tampal) poked the 
red-hot iron into his ear. The sleeping man rolled over rub- 
bing the place a little, and CHE ALANG thrust the iron into 
the other ear. Then the crooked carpenter sat up, without 
opening his eyes (mata lagi jertkat) and said ‘curse those 
‘mosquitoes! A man can’t geta quiet sleep (me-radam) 
‘without being bothered by all kinds of insects.’ Then he 
went on to storm against his wife for not keeping the insects 
off while he slept, declaring that he would take a younger 
wife, and so on. This was too much for CHE ALANG, who 
burst out laughing, on which the crooked carpenter opened 
his eyes, and saw a young man, a stranger, before him. CHE 
ALANG quickly explained the object of his visit, and proposed 
that they should start together at once for Tanjong Bima. 
To this, however, the hunchback would not agree, and he 
sent CHE ALANG on ahead, promising to follow. Then with 
three terrific yells (der-tamptk telun temelun ber-turut-turut) 
he set out with the speed of the swiftest lightning, a stage 
at least ahead of the fastest breeze! In an incredibly short 
space of time he was at Tanjong Bima, and presented him- 
self at the Raja’s dalez, asking what he was wanted for. 
Raja AMBONG explained that his duty would be to build a 
boat, to be called Batara Saludang Mayang, out of the wood 
of the merdau tree, and was still conversing with the old man 
when CHE ALANG arrived and was not a little astonished to 
find the hunchback at the Court before him. Then the 
crooked carpenter demanded all the instruments of magic— 
sandal-wood, eagle-wood, and incense, a candle of a cubit’s 
length with a wick of the thickness of a man’s thumb, tepong 
tawar (holy water), parched rice, yellow rice, a mat and a 
carpet, an altar, andeight cubits of white cloth. All these 
things were provided by the female attendants in the palace 
- by the Raja’s orders, and taken out to the merdau tree on 
the enchanted plain, to which place the old man was duly 
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escorted. By the evening, he had built himself a little hut, and 
there he spread his mat and hung up his mosquito-curtain, 
prepared his holy water, set up his altar, lit his candle, and 
scattered his rice-grains, and then covering himself up with 
his white cloth went to sleep. So effectually did these cere- 
monies scare the evil spirits, that in the morning, when he 
went out, he saw that of the merbau tree only the heart was 
left, a straight stem of hard wood not thicker than a man’s 
forearm, all the evil spirits having fled. What on earth the 
Raja could do with a boat made out of such a log as this he 
could not make out, but he sat to work to carry out his orders. 
He fumigated with incense all his tools, and then went to the 
foot of the tree, using certain charms and ceremonies which 
were knowntohim. Then he delivered,three strokes—two on 
one side and one on the other (mendada sa-chatuk, menengku’ 
dua chatuk). Atthethirdthe merdautreecreaked (mérengkoh), 
and for a day and a night it fell before its branches reached 
the ground. Laksana bumt gérak gémpa dan meranchang 
kayu di rimba dan ber-géegaran pinggan mangkuk didalain 
negri Tanjong Bima terkena bahana kayu ranting handak 
tumbang. (The noise it made was like that of an earthquake, 
and the trees in the forest shook, and all the plates and dishes 
in the country clattered with the rush of air caused by the 
falling mass of branches.) The hunchback cut the stem in 
two just below the branches (4adong) and then split it open 
(chub belah bujang), and hollowed out one of the halves. It mea- 
sured twenty-five fathoms in length when on the ground. In 
seven days the hunchback had made a ship of it, and had equip- 
ped her with masts, stays, sails, rigging and anchor; he then 
went to the town and informed the Raja that the vessel was 
lying on the stocks (ampayan) ready for sea, but that before 
she could be moved, seven, or five, or three (an uneven num- 
ber) of young married women, pregnant forthe first time, must 


be procured to be used as rollers. The Tumonggong, Lak- 


BOO 
samana and other Chiefs sought far and wide for young 


women answering the required ‘conditions, but failed fo find 
any except their own daughters. Each of the three principal 
Chiefs—the Laksamana, Tumonggong, and Orang Kaya 
Besar—had a recently married daughter, each of them with 
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child for the first time, so the husbands having been seized 
and bound to prevent disturbance, the unfortunate ladies were 
taken to the scene of the launch and made to lie down in 
front of the vessel. Then amid the imcantations jorsthes 
hunchback and the shouts of the populace, the Batara Salu- 
dang Mayang glided swiftly down to the sea and shot out 
into mid-ocean (laut yang lepas ombak yang gahari), where 
it was lost to view. The ladies got up none the worse for 
their adventure, and returned home.* 

Seven days and seven nights passed without the reappear- 
ance of the boat, and then the hunchback, with the permission 
of the Raja, performed some incantations at the landing-place, 
at the end of which he waved and beckoned with a yellow 
cloth, and presently the surface of the sea was disturbed and 
then the Batara Saludang Mayang came in sight gliding 
swiftly towards the land like a bird on the wing. When she 
arrived, the hunchback went on board and performed various 
precautionary ceremonies, and then the Raja and CHE ALANG 
and all the Chiefs went on board and examined her. They 
found her fully armed and equipped—mariam dua sa-haluan 
dt timba ruang dua sa-sunting pada ekor tahan turut dan 
rantaka sambilang tujyuh snapang pemuras sa-bilang lantei 
dan bota ber -hubang at haluan, pelangt minum di timba 
ruang, gin sambahyang diatas hurong, dan langsuyar arak 
mengilat di puchuk trang. 

Ordering CHE ALANG to have everything ready for a start 
on the following day, Raja AMBONG went home, but though 
everything was ready next day, he did not leave, for his sis- 
ter, Princess BONGSU CHANDRA RUPA, whom he proposed to 
leave in charge of the country in his absence, loudly objected 
to being left behind, and cried and sobbed and demanded to 
be taken with her brother. Night came and when the Princess 
had gone to bed and the household was fast asleep (Lérélap 
tidor), Raja AMBONG unlocked a box in which he kept cer- 
tain garments possessing magic properties and arms of super- 
natural origin. ‘These he put on, and then, after due observ- 
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* Compare the Menangkabau legend told by Newsotp, II, 221. 
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ance of the omens (/angkah) he quitted the palace and went 
down to the vessel with CHE ALANG of Linggi and Tukang 
BONGKOK BONGSU BANGSAWAN. Going on board he clapped 
his hands and sat down (ber-tenggong); he then caused water 
to be poured over the bows, and cut the rope which made fast 
to the shore. The Batara Saludang Mayang then glided 
down into the water, looking like a peacock just spreading its 
wings for a flight. Raja AMBONG addressed his boat in 
verse and in prose and prayed to the Dewatas demanding a 
fair wind. Thereupon a breeze sprung up which carried along 
the prahu with astonishing swiftness. She fled past islands in 
less time than it takes to draw a breath, the bird on the wing 
was overtaken and passed, and the fly which attempted to settle 
on the boat found it slip from under him! The spirits which 
had haunted the merdau tree still kept their places on board, 
and the vessel sped on away, never stopping day or night. 
The Princess CHANDRA RupaA, on the morning after the 
Raja’s flight, was terribly upset at finding that her brother 
and the Batara Saludang Mayang had disappeared. But 
she was not to be outdone, and taking a couple of mirrors, 
her betel-box and her work she got on board an old boat cal- 
led the Lanchang Kuning, which had formerly belonged to 
her father. She prayed to the Dewatas and invoked the aid 
of the boat itself in such moving terms that it started off at 
once with the speed of a flash of lightning (sapertz kilat yang 
amat tangkis), a good length in front of the fastest breeze 
(dahulu sa’tapak deripada angin yang déras). For two days 
and nights the Princess sailed by herself, chasing her brother’s 
vessel, and on the morning of the third day, she came in sight 
of it. CHE ALANG was steering when he became aware of a 
craft astern of him, which was advancing at a tremendous 
pace, and he at once awakened the Raja, who dressed himself 
carefully and examined the stranger through a telescope. 
When he recognised the Lanchang Kuning and its occupant, 
he went back to bed again with fraternal indifference, and left 
CHE ALANG to receive the Princess, who soon ran alongside 
and came on board full of reproaches at having been deserted. 
She dismissed her boat, which turned round and sped away in 
the direction of Tanjong Bima. JXaja AMBONG then came on 
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deck very angry. ‘Who summoned you hither?” said he to 
the Princess, ‘Begone at once, for I have no wish to see your 
face. Your presence brings shame and disgrace on me in the 
eyes of respectable people.” The Princess burst imtomteans, 
and devoting herself, in her anger, as a prey to all the sharks 
of the sea she jumped overboard and disappeared. CHE 
ALANG dashed in after her, but his search was ineffectual and 
after a day and a night he returned to Raja AMBONG. Then 
both of them started together on a fresh search of the unfor- 
tunate Princess, the vessel following them as they went from 
bay to islet and from islet to reef. At last, after aweek, they 
found the body of the unfortunate Princess, quite dead, 
caught in a cleft between two rocks. CHE ALANG bore it 
tenderly to the vessel, where her brother spread mats and car- 
pets and laid it out. Then Raja AMBONG burned incense 
and sandalwood, and taking a metal tray which had been 
made at the time of the Princess’ birth, he passed it through 
the smoke. Then placing on it a letter and his own turban, 
he directed the tray to fly through the air to the Princess 
CHAHYA INTAN, a great friend of the dead Princess, and to 
ask her to send down from her residence in the skies, one 
bottle of rose-water. 

The Princess CHAHYA INTAN was sitting at her window, 
when she saw a tray flying towards her. She at once beckoned 
it in and found on it a handkerchief, an empty flask and a 
letter. She quickly read the letter, filled the flask with rose- 
water and despatched the tray on its return errand. As soon 
as the first drops fell on the dead Princess, she gave signs of 
life by the twitching of the great toe, at the second sprinkle 
she moved her hands, and on being sprinkled the third time, 
she sat up and sneezed and looked round her. 

The men of the party were quite exhausted by this time, and 
took some rest, leaving the navigation of the boat to the 
Princess, who put on male attire and took charge for the next 
seven days and nights. On the eighth day, she sighted a fleet 
of a hundred sail, of which one was a very large vessel. She 
immediately awakened the Raja and CHE ALANG, and the lat- 
ter, not being satisfied with the aspect of things, went to call 
the crooked carpenter, who was asleep in the forecastle. He 
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pulled the big toe of each foot in turn, and the old man got up 
muttering. After a good look at the fleet, he announced that 
the large vessel was owned by the son of a King of the Jins— 
“Payar di laut’’— that her anchor was caught in the roof of the 
palace-of the Raja NAGA (King of the Dragons) at the bottom 
of the sea, and that the Prince and his sister, the Princess 
RENEK JINTAN, had already been detained there by this acci- 
dent for twelve years. ‘Inthe days of your Highness’ father,” 
added the old man, ‘‘ when I was still young, if we came across 
anything of this sort, blood was sure to be spilt.’* Then he 
wrapped himself upon his patched quilt and went to sleep 
again. The Raja and CHE ALANG, too, lay down, and the 
Princess, who had heard the carpenter’s story, felt her courage 
rise with excitement, and she ground her teeth (mengertip- 
ngertip gigi-nia) while the blood rose to her cheeks. 

The son of the King of the Jins was called S1 DEWA 
MAMBANG. He was sitting on the deck of his vessel when 
he caught sight of the Batara Saludang Mayang, and present- 
ly, through his telescope, made out that the occupants were 
three men lying asleep and a Princess of surpassing loveli- 
ness. He at once despatched his Tumonggong with presents 
to demand the lady in marriage, and the Princess received 
him politely and entertained him with betel-nut. But in reply 
to his proposals, she declared that on board the Batara Salu- 
dang Mayang they were all men and that they had no woman 
amongthem. The Tumonggong went away in some confusion 
and carried this answer to his Lord. The latter again made 
a searching inspection through his glass and vowed that the 
fourth person on board the Batara Saludang Mayang could 
be no other than a Princess, and again he depatched the Tu- 
monggong with his message. This time the Princess admit- 
ted her sex, but she vowed that she was already betrothed 
(sudah menjadi tunang lanang orang), and that her promis-. 
ed husband was even then on board the vessel with her 


* Lit. tuntu di-dalam ayer sirih patek apa, “we should certainly all bein 
betel juice.” 
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This message, carried back to S1 DEWA MAMBANG by the 
Tumonggong, put the former in a furious rage, and he ordered 
his men to be assembled, guns to be run out, and an attack to 
be made on the Batara Saludang Mayang. 

The usual sea-fight followed when, of course, the whole 
fleet of SI DewA MAMBANG was sunk. Then came a single 
combat on board the vessel of the Demon Chief in which, 
equally of course, Raja AMBONG was triumphant and cut off 
the head of his adversary. The Princess RENEK JINTAN, 
daughter of the slain Chief, was on board, and Raja AMBONG 
demanded her in marriage. But she dutifully insisted on hay- 
ing her father restored to life before she would accept the 
hand of the victor, and this was accordingly done. Then the 
marriage duly took place. 

It has been related how S1 DEWA MAMBANG’S vessel had 
been in the same spot for twelve years, her anchor having 
caught in the roof of the house of the King of the Dragons. 
Raja AMBONG now undertook to settle this difficulty, and 
fastening an iron chain round his waist he proceeded to 
climb down the cable under water until he reached the bottom 
of the sea. Reaching the palace of the King of the Dragons, 
he speedily made himself so much at home that he forgot about 
all those on the surface of the ocean above, and took as his wife 
the Princess CHAHYA INTAN, the daughter of the Dragon King. 
After he had been married for three months his thoughts 
turned one day on his ship the Batara Saludang Mayang 
and his wife, Princess RENEK JINTAN, whom he had left in 
the other vessel up above. So he presented himself before 
his father-in-law the King of the Dragons, and asked for per- 
mission to revisit the earth and also to release the anchor 
which had got hooked in the palace roof. No sooner was 
his wish expressed than the order was given, and after 
taking leave of his second wife he climbed up the cable and 
rejoined his companions on board S1 DEWA MAMBANG’S ship. 
The anchor was now hove up, but Raja AMBONG preferred 
his own vessel, and with the permission of his father- 
in-law removed, with his wife, Princess RENEK JINTAN, 
and his companions, on board the Batara Saludang Mayang 
Then they sailed away, visiting all sorts of strange countries, 
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among which were the seven following, :—Champa,!) Chala, @) 
Tanjong Jambu Lipa,‘3) Teluk Jambu Ayer, Dong Sip, Tan- 
jong Chamara Bunga, and Pulau Mayang Manggi. It was 
not until he reached the last named place that Raja AMBONG 
saw a kingdom which really attracted him. Pulau Mayang 
Manggi was a great country, ruled by one Raja AMBONG 
AWAN UNGU, to whom news was quickly brought of the arrival 
of the strangers. He despatched the Laksamana to obtain 
particulars, and, on the return of the latter with a description 
of the newly arrived vessel and her freight, Raja AMBONG 
was invited on shore and was received on landing with great 
state and honour. His love adventures had not come to an 
end, though he had already two wives, for as he was on 
his way up to the palace the Princess MAYANG MANGGI, 
sister of Raja AMBONG AWAN UNGU, saw him and straight- 
way fellin love with him. To drop into his hands as he 
passed beneath her lattice a little ivory casket containing 
three pastilles of betel-nut was the affair of amoment. Raja 
AMBONG opened the packet, and improvised the following 
Stanza -—— 


Masok geronggong ber-palita 
Anak tekukur di tébing tinggt 
Besar-nia untong kapada kita 
Sirth ber-kapur datang sendiri.* 


To which the Princess over-head replied :— 


Beringin tumboh dt sekam 
Kaparat lalu ka ma’arifat-nia 
Fikalau ingin sirth di-genggam 
Choba-lah turut pada tampat-nia.t 


(1) Champa. A Malay Kingdom in the south west corner of Cochin- 
China. See Yure’s Glossary, tit. Champa; CRAwFuRD’s Malay Grammar, Dis- 
sertation, CX XIX. 

(2) Chala—Chola ? 

(3) Jambu Dwipa, one of the seven divisions of the earth in Hindu Mytho- 
logy. 

“ One enters acave with the aid ofalamp: a young pigeon on a high bank: 
great indeed is my good fortune: betelnut comes of its own accord. 

+ The deringin tree springs from a heap of ch:ff: from infide‘ity one passes 
to perfect knowledge: if you have a desire to possess this sivih, try and 
reach the place whence it came, 
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Raja AMBONG responded with another verse :— 


Kaparat lalu ka ma arifat-nia 
Patah tunjang si-mali-malt 
Ku-turut lalu pada tampat-nia 
Antah-kan apa hali dan bali.* 


Then he strode on to the Raja’s audience hall, where Raja 
AMBONG AWAN UNGU received him with the greatest cor- 
diality, stepping down to meet him and seating him on the 
right hand of the throne. Then a feast of the most delicious 
dishes was served, and the two Rajas dined together, beguiling 
the repast with all sorts of pleasant histories. As evening 
closed in, Raja AMBONG took his leave, but on his way back 
to his ship he halted under a déringin tree and sat on a swing, 
chatting with his companions (ber-buet-buet di-atas papan 
dundang tuan putri) within view of the window of the,Prin- 
cess. Presently she looked out and saw him and smiled and 
repeated this verse :— 


Anak sawa sa-besar lengan 
Handak meniti batang padi 
flandak ter-tawa tidak ber-téman 
Sinnyum sadtkit dt-dalam hati.t 


She had hardly finished when Raja AMBONG replied with 
the following :— 


Sélasth dulang bulth di-rapat 
Pandak ruas kaki babt 
Kakasth orang bulth ku-rébut 
Baharu-lah puas at hati kam. 


* From infidelity one passes to perfect knowledge: broken are the stumps 
of the plant si-mali-mali: assuredly will I reach the place whence it came, 
caring not what tumult may follow. 

+ A young python as thick as one’s forearm would cross a stream with a rice 
straw fora bridge; I cannot laugh aloud for I have no companion, but I 
smile to myself as thoughts cross my mind. 

t{ The wood of the selasih dulang may be fashioned with the adze: short 
in the joint is the wild-boar’s leg : let me carry off the beloved of another, 
for not till then will my heart know contentment, 
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Then the Princess resumed again :— 
Apa guna kain at-béntang 
Kalau tidak guntin-kan baju 
Apa guna sarong handak di-sandang 
Kalau tidak di-bunoh-kan madu.* 


It was now night, and Raja AMBONG, with the faithful CHE 
ALANG of Linggi, went on board his vessel. Not to remain 
there however. He only exchanged his rich garments for 
those of an ordinary bachelor (orang per-bujang-an) and land- 
ing again made his way to the palace of the Princess. All the 
doors were locked with twelve padlocks, but a wave of his 
magic turban caused them to drop off, and the Princess found 
herself confronted on the threshold of her own chamber by 
the Prince, with whom she had been exchanging verses in the 
afternoon. She retired abashed, but the enterprising Prince 
followed her into her apartment, and attempted with winning 
and persuasive words to gain a place in her affection (der-apa 
pujuk gérindam dengan per-kata-an yang manis-manis akan 
mem-bért bélas dan sayu dt hati tuan pitri). Presently, 
she invited him to take refreshments, and after these had been 
served she enquired plainly what his business was. Raja 
AMBONG replied with a declaration of love, upon which the 
Princess, who was a magician of no mean order, disappeared 
from his sight. She had become a grain of sand upon the 
cushion upon which she had just been sitting. Raja AMBONG, 
finding himself alone, made a fruitless search for a while, and 
then returned to his ship in despair and covered with shame 
and confusion. Arrivedin his cabin, he threw himself down 
on his couch and slept for seven days and nights. On the 
seventh night he was visited in a dream by an old man dressed 
in yellow robe and carrying a Malacca cane (samambu bun- 
ting) in his hands, who stood by the head of his bed, and told 
him all the particulars of Princess MAYANG MANGGI’s enchant- 
ments and the way to meet them. When he woke, Raja 


* What is the good of spreading out your cloth if you are not going to cut 
out a jacket? What is the use of girding on a sword-sheath unless you first 
put away your present wife ? 
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AMBONG bathed and dressed and spent the day cheerfully, 
waiting for nightfall to make a fresh attempt at the palace. 

That night he gained across to the apartments of the 
Princess as before, and she received him graciously, seating 
him on a mat embroidered with gold (angkat yang ka-amas- 
an) and entertaining him at a feast where dishes succeeded _ 
dishes (angkat hidang sorong hidang) with great profusion. 
Supper over, the Princess vanished as before. But this time’ 
Raja AMBONG profited by the information imparted to him 
in his dream. Blowing away the dust in the centre of the 
apartment, he found a speck of white sand, and seized it, 
upon which the Princess resumed her own form, saying “ In 
truth thy love is not all counterfeit.” In another moment she 
had again disappeared and Raja DONAN took the form of a 
jungle-cock, and searched in the neighbouring wood, where he 
found her in the form of a hen and brought her back to the 
palace, where they took their own shapes again. Seven times 
altogether did the Princess undergo metamorphosis, taking 
successively, after this, the shapes of a quail, a wood-pigeon, 
an elephant, a dragon and a pea-fowl. Each time Raja 
DONAN similarly transformed himself, found her and brought 
her back. Then she gave up further attempts to escape and 
for the next three days and nights Raja AMBONG abode in 
her palace and a short time afterwards their marriage took 
place with the consent of Raja AMBONG AWAN UNGU and 
his chiefs. 

But all this time the Princess MAYANG MANGGI was already 
betrothed to MAMBANG BONGSU, the son of Raja PINANG 
LUMUT, who dwelt up in the sky. One night this youthful 
Prince hada dream which disturbed him not alittle. Ha 
dreamt that he was walking along in a spacious plain, when a 
kite swooped down and carried off his turban, and while he 
was chasing the bird to recover it, he himself fell headlong 
into a lake. Forthwith he presented himself before his — 
parents and begged his father to interpret (¢a’adbtr-kan) 
the dream for him. ‘‘ My son,” said the old man, “I remem- 
ber an old warning, handed downto meby my ancestors, that 
no one should fix his affections or contract an engagement in a 
foreign country. If you should have done this, this dream of 
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your’s no doubt betokens that some one else has taken your 
betrothed wife, and that your strength will not avail against his 
in any struggle to regain her’. MAMBANG BONGSU left his 
father’s presence feeling as if sentence of death had been 
pronounced on him, but he started at once alone for the 
kingdom of MAYANG MANGGI, which he reached on the eighth 
day after setting out. Then the first thing that he saw was 
the Batara Saludang Mayang \ying moored at the Raja’s 
private landing-place, with her anchor cable secured to one of 
the posts of the palace of the Princess. Feeling sure that this 
was the vessel of his rival, he went on board, and walked to 
the bow, so alarmingly huge in bulk that CHE ALANG 
ran hastily to the stern to balance him. In a few words 
CHE ALANG scornfully referred him to Raja AMBONG, 
who, he said, was even then waiting for him in the Princess’ 
palace, and quite ready to try conclusions with him. The 
enraged giant jumped on shore, and it seemed as if the 
whole country was tipped upon one side as he alighted (seper- 
ti-kan ter-singit negri itu). Making his way to the Raja’s 
palace, he remained on the plain outside, while he sent a mes- 
sage to Raja AMBONG to say that he awaited him there. The 
Princess and her maidens went out to him, carrying refresh- 
ments of all kinds, but he haughtily declined everything in 
the following characteristic speech :— 

elict, tuan putri MAYANG MANGGI, ada-pun aku kamari 
ini bukan-nia karana rindu dan dendam akan rupa paras ang- 
kau dan bukan-nia karana ka-lapar-an nasi dan bukan-nia 
karana lapar penganan dan bukan-nia karana dahaga ayer, 
aku kamari ini handak menudong ka-malu-an dan menyapu 
arang di muka aku dan serta handak mengadu ka-sakti-an aku 
‘dengan laki-laki yang ada di-dalam mahligei angkau itu, 
jikalau sunggoh iya anak laki-laki yang lebih ka-sakti-an 
angkau suroh-kan turun deri-pada mahligei itu kamari di- 
tengah padang ini me-makan jamu-an yang telah aku sedia- 
kan ini dan aku pun sedia menanti handak ménérima jamu-an 
laki-]laki yang tiada ber-budi itu.” 

So the Princess returned to the palace and wakened Raja 
AMBONG, who was asleep. He immediately got ready and 
went out to the plain where his adversary was awaiting him. 
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A tremendous fight now took place. At first Raja AMBONG 
stood on the defensive only, and hours passed before either of 
the combatants was touched. ‘They stopped for a time, ate 
betel-nut together and shook hands. Then the fight com-. 
menced. This time Raja AMBONG took the offensive. So 
fierce was the combat, and so tremendous the leaps of the 
combatant that a dust arose from the plain which obscured 
the face of the sun. . Still for a long time no one was injured. 
At last MAMBANG BONGSU failed to parry a blow and received a © 
wound in the forehead. ‘Stop now, MAMBANG BONGSU,” said 
Raja AMBONG, “for you have got a keepsake from me in 
the shape of an ornament®* for your forehead!” (karana anghau 
sudah dapat satu amanat deripada kamt memaket kilat daht) 
“ Nay,” said MAMBANG BONSU bravely, “no one who calls him- 
self a man can yield on the field of battle. It were better 
to die where I stand’—jantang anak lakt-laki undur di 
médan biar-lah ber-ubah nama dit padang ini juga). Then 
the fight continued. Raja AMBONG'S skill with the sword 
was truly marvellous. Each cut carried three minor cuts with 
it, and with every downward blow the sword fell seven times 
without being raised again! He had acquired the art from 
Si Raja NANDONG, who inherited it from SANG BARMA DEWA 
in the land of Menangkabau.t Again MAMBANG BONSU was 
wounded, this time in the ear, and again Raja AMBONG jeered 
at him asking him why he wore a blossom of the red Azdzscus 
in his: ear. MAMBANG BONGSU replied in the same tone, 
and Raja AMBONG, furious, delivered a blow with his sword 
with such lightning velocity that it went clean through the 
neck of his rival without the latter knowing it. “Try and 
look at the sun and moon,” said the victor: MAMBANG BONGSU 
did so and at once his head fell off and rolled on the ground. 
The fight being over, Raja AMBONG returned to the palace, 
and the giant was buried by the people. Soon after this 


* Kilat dahi, an ornament cut out of tinscl gummed on the forehead of a 
bride. 

} Sakali chinchang tiga anak-nia ber-turut, sakali kérat tujoh anak ber-kan- 
dong di-dalam-nia, ber-kena per-main-an kipas Si Raja Nandong ka-turun-an 
deri Sang Barma Dewa di negri Menangkabau. 


————— 
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Raja AMBONG thought that it was time to return to Tanjong 
Bima, from which he had now been absent for three years 
three months and ten days. He obtained the permission of 
his father-in-law to go, and again embarked in the Badara 
Sauludang Mayang Soh iis wives, the Princesses RENEK 
JINTAN and MAYANG MANGGI and vhs sister Princess CHAN- 
DRA Rupa. At Tanjong Bima they met with a most affec- 
tionate welcome from the chiefs and people. Shortly after- 
wards the faithful CHE ALANG of Linggi was married with 
great rejoicings to the Princess BONGSU CHANDRA RUPA. 

CHE ALANG alter his marriage returned to his native land, 
Linggi, at the mouth of the river Limau Purut, taking his wife 
with him and there they settled down and lived happily. 

Raja AMBONG and his two Queens lived in harmony and 
happiness, and, under his just rule, his subjects increased and 
his country prospered. 


We MAXWELL: 


REPORT ON THE PADI-BORER. 


SS ee 


a Y attention was called to this subject, by a letter 
pepisg) 4 dated the rst of January, 1887, that was forwarded 

wes to me by H. M.’s Assistant Resident of Pérak 
from Dr. LEECH, the Collector and Magistrate 
of the Krian District, in which he says :— 


“With this letter I have the honour to forward you a bottle 
“containing some specimens of a maggot which is at present 
“playing havoc with the padi crop here. This is the third 
“season I have heard of its attacks, and each year has been 
“worse than the preceding one. The time, it appears, is just 
“as the ear is beginning to form. 

‘“Many (maggots) are found in one stalk, the whole inside 
“of which becomes brown and rotten. I have seen acres of 
“padi attacked in the way, with the stalks and ears complete, 
‘but without a single grain of riceinthem. It appears that it 
“makes no difference, whether the land is dry or wet. I have 
“not been able to ascertain what sort of insect produces 
“these maggots. 

“If any method of destroying them could be got, it would 
“be a great blessing to the people of this district, as the 
“ravages committed by this maggot, far exceed those of the 
“rats or pigs—the other enemies of the padi crop. 

“Perhaps the Curator of the Museum or H. M.’s Resident 
‘““may know something of the habits of this pest, and suggest 
“some means of destroying it.” 

On the 12th January, I suggested the burning of the straw 
after the harvest, and Dr. LEECH sent out a Malay notice 
recommending this course to the cultivators in his district. 

Since January, I have visited the padi-fields and have pro- 
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cured specimens of the caterpillars, which I have kept, and 
have bred from them the perfect insects. The results of these 
observations | will now proceed to detail, beginning with the 
description of the various stages of the Padi-Borer Moth. 


~« 


Description. 


Chilo species affin. C. Oryzeellus of Riley. 


The egg is oval shaped and white, faintly tinted with green- 
It has a finely pitted surface with some irregular, longitudinal 
creases. They are laid in masses of thirty or more together, 
in a slanting, overlapping, double, treble, or more extended 
series, and are firmly cemented together, and to the leaves on 
which they are laid. The egg is about 7¢ th inch long by 
repoth inch wide. 

Larva.—Head dark brown, polished, furnished with a few 
stiff brownish hairs, a median yellowish line. Cervical shield 
varies from light to dark brown, with a median yellowish line. 
Colour of body pale yellowish white, slightly transparent, 
marked with five rather indistinct, pale purplish stripes, 
of which those bordering the stigmata are scarcely half as 
broad as the other three. The piliferous spots are oval, yel- 
lowish coloured and polished, stigmata small, transversely 
oval, brown, the last pair twice as large as ene others, these 
latter are sometimes pale centred. Anal plate yellowish, 
polished, furnished with a row of three hairs upon each side 
and two near middle, it is marked with a few pe lt spots. 

Length {th to 1,,th inch. Diameter ~;th to =4,th inch. 

Pupa. —Colour pale yellowish brown, with five ‘bron longi- 
tudinal stripes. As it nears maturity it assumes a dark brown 
colour, wing cases paler and with a pearly lustre. Head bent 
forward, its front somewhat pointed. ‘Thorax with very fine 
transverse striz. Abdominal joints, armed dorsally, near 
their anterior margin, with numerous very minute brown 
thorns. Stigmata projecting. Tip of last joint conical, with 
a longitudinal lateral impression ; expanding dorsally into two 
flattened projections, each being divided into two broad teeth. 
There are also two projections from the lower surface of the 
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last joint, one on each side of the longitudinal impression. 
Length 53th to ;4,th inch, and diameter {th to ;4th inch. - 

Imago.—Male, above, general colour pale ochraceous. An- 
terior wings, with an irregular oblique fuscous fascia, from 
about the middle of inner margin to near the apex of wing. 
Costal and posterior margins ochraceous, fringe golden. A 
marginal line of seven small brown spots and a submarginal 
line of shining golden brown spots, along the posterior mar- 
gin, but curving away from the apex. Some of these shining 
spots are also scattered over the oblique fuscous fascia, 
more thickly near the end of the cell. 

Hind wings paler and unmarked. Beneath, anterior wings 
dull yellowish, sometimes sullied with dirty brown. Hind 
wings the same, but only slightly tinged with brown on the 
costal region. Body and legs same colour as palest part of 
wings. 

ipa palpi bushy and slightly broadened at tip, horizontal, 
nearly as long as head and thorax together, a few dark scales 
and hairs intermixed with the paler ones. Maxillary palpi 
prominent, with only a few dark scales. Eyes black. Antennz 
more than half the length of the costal margin of the 
anterior wings, filiform, clothed with pale ochraceous scales. 
Expanse 5th to 58th inch, and body ;%th to #,th inch long. 

The female differs in being duller in colour and in the fas- 
cia on anterior wings being very indistinct. Beneath dull 
pale ochraceous. Labial palpi more bushy and larger than 
in the male. Expanse $$th of an inch, and body 3 inch long. 

This insect evidently belongs to the genus Chz/o of ZINCKEN- 
SOMMER, and may not be specifically distinct from C. Oryzeel- 
Jus of RILEY, as the differences noticeable in it may be only of 
a variatal character. 

A comparison with the type specimen would be necessary 
to determine this point. C. Oryzeellus is an insect of much 
the same habits as ours, and found in North America. 


Natural History and Habits. 


The eggs are laid in white irregular shaped masses, which 
may measure as much as } inch in length, by nearly +, inch 
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in width, on the leaves of the padi plant. The eggs after a 
few days become greyish, from the formation of the young 
caterpillars inside them. In the case of one female that I 
reared, eleven such masses were deposited in one night, and 
seven the next. One mass that I counted under the miscros- 
cope, contained 39 eggs, so that it would be safe to say, that 
one female will lay as many as 600 eggs. 

As there was not much choice possible in this case, nothing 
could be gleaned as to the part of the plant which would be 
selected, in a state of nature, by the female to deposit her 
eggs on, except that no eggs are deposited on the stem of the 
plant. Judging from the position of the young caterpillars, 
the part selected is at the junction of a young leaf with the 
stalk. 

From this point, as soon as the eggs are hatched, the 
young caterpillars eat their way into the tender shoot or into 
the midrib of the leaf in the case of the first brood, as will be 
mentioned further on. On exhausting the supply of food in 
the growing shoot, they bore out and re-enter the stalk lower 
down. 

The caterpillar makes a nearly circular hole where it 
enters a stalk, which it closes up from the inside, with fecal 
pellets and some fine white silk, and sometimes with the latter 
substance alone. When a caterpillar has eaten all the inner 
lining of one joint, or as much of it as it fancies, it either bores 
out again, and enters another joint, usually lower down the 
stalk, or it bores through the substance of the joint itself. 
This latter method of seeking for a fresh supply of food I have 
seen adopted on several occasions, both in the straws picked 
in the field and also in those I have kept for purposes of obser- 
vation. Sometimes it is the bottom of a joint, and sometimes 
the top which is thus perforated. 

The stalks are usually more eaten near the joints than 
elsewhere, and often the film remaining is so thin, that the 
stalk breaks short off. When the caterpillar is short of food, 
it will feed on the inner lining of the leafstalks. This has hap- 
pened in my breeding experiments, and I have also noticed it 
in the fields. 
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In the first brood of the season, the food of the caterpillar is 
principally supplied by the growing shoot, and the interior of 
the midrib of the leaves and leafstalks. This first brood 
reaches maturity before any appreciable amount of hollow 
stalk is formed by the padi, and hence this change, in what 
may be considered its normal habits, is necessary, to adapt 
itself to its environment. The pupz of this first brood are near- 
ly always found in the leafstalks. In subsequent broods they are 
generally found in the inside of the stalk, sometimes above 
the hole of entrance and sometimes beneath it. The pupz 
are usually more or less enclosed in a fine white web, and the 
head is, in all cases that have come under my observation, 
uppermost. 

The larve are able to progress with nearly equal facility 
either backwards or forwards, but they are not active at any 
time, and when disturbed generally remain quiescent. 

In a single stool of young padi, I found no less than 20 
caterpillars. “his plant was found growing by itself in Tai- 
ping and not near any padi fields, probably the nearest being 
more than two or three miles away. This seems to show, 
either that the moths take long flights, or that some wild plant 
serves as food for the caterpillar as well as padi. 

When kept in confinement, the moths sit quite still all day, 
and by preference on the earth at the bottom of the breeding 
cage. It seems, therefore, probable that they sit usually on 
the dead leaves of the padi during the day time, and as their 
colour so nearly assimilates to it, this would be a position of 
great security. I have hunted over a field of padi for them, 
but without success, though the straw was full of full grown 
caterpillars and also of minute ones, and there must have 
been many of the moths about. In the day time it is difficult 
to get them to fly even when touched, but at night they are 
fairly active and seem to be able to fly well. 

The female begins laying her eggs on the second night 
after coming out of the chrysalis, and they hatch out on the 
fifth day, the female dying in about seven days. The eggs seem 
to be all laid on the second and third night. The males in a 
state of captivity, only live from three to four days. 
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The antennz of the moth are carried, laid back on the 
wings, and have to be looked closely for, or they will pass 
unnoticed. 

Usually only one caterpillar is formed in a stalk of padi, 
but I have found as many as five on one or two occasions. 
Judging from the breeding experiments, several stalks may be 
required to afford sufficient food for the support ofa single 
carterpillar. 


Number of Broods. 


On the 29th April, or more than six weeks after the harvest 
in this district, I found in the padi stalks several minute 
caterpillars as well as many more advanced, in fact they 
ranged from one-eighth of an inch to full grown ones. I also 
examined a young stool of padi and found in it four or five 
chrysalides. This clearly shows that a brood has time to ma- 
ture before the padi has begun to throw up stalks, and taken 
with the presence of the caterpillars in all stages in the straw 
after the harvest, it is probable that three broods arive at ma- 
turity before the harvest, and that there are three more be- 
tween then and the next planting, making about six in the 
year. That would be two months for each generation. 


Natural Enemies. 


Out of one lot of four grubs raised by me, three were des- 
troyed by the larva of some other insect, and on an examina- 
tion of a padi field one day, I found no less than five live 
pupz and three empty cases of the same parasite, and not 
one single live pupa of the rice-borer, and only two or three 
empty cases. This parasitic larva is, therefore, one of the 
most powerful aids in ckecking the increase of these destruc- 
tive pests, and it would seem that, without its help, the culti- 
vation of padi in the Malay fashion would be quite impossi- 
ble. 

The parasitic insect, to which we are so much indebted, is 
a fly, in appearance much like a common house-fly; and its 
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larva is a small white maggot, which is either laid in or on 
the body of the rice-borer, and which lives inside its body 
and soon destroys it. 


Description. 


Order, Diptera. Family, Muscidee. 


Tachinarice. Genus and Species, (?) 


Larva.—Milk white and semi-transparent. Skin shiny, the 
anterior and posterior quarter of each segment armed with 
minute brown thorns. Cylindrical, with the head not distinct 
from body; which is abruptly terminated posteriorly and 
conically anteriorly. On last segment a pair of warm brown 
stigmata. Mouth furnished with two black hook-lke organs. 
Length of a full grown one, that I extracted from a dead padi- 
borer, 4 inch, and diameter $th inch. 

The thorns on the body of the maggot are evidently the 
means of locomotion inside the body of its host. In two padi- 
borers that I opened, the head of the maggot was towards the 
tail of its host. The larva is very difficult to kill; withstand- 
ing immersion in spirits for a period of two and a half hours. 

Pupa.—Cylindrical, with rounded ends, of a warm brown 
colour. Length ,%th inch, and ,°,th inch in diameter. 

The insect continues inthe pupa state from twelve to 
thirteen days. 

Imago.—Head silvery grey with red brown eyes and black 
bristles. Antennze with three joints, of which the last is the 
largest, a single long hair projecting from near base of third 
joint. Palpi consist of a single joint. Above, thorax black 
with grey stripe on each side and two others on the dorsal 
aspect. Scutellum grey except central portion, which is black. 
Abdomen black, with three silvery transverse stripes, partly 
interrupted on the median line. Hairs on abdomen black, 
conspicuous on the two last segments. Wings hyaline, irides- 
cent, unmarked; halteres covered by large milk white scales. 
Beneath wholly black, except three faint grey transverse 
stripes on abdomen. Legs black. Length 4th inchand ;§th 
inch across wings; the female is a little larger. 
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In confinement these flies live from four to five days. I have 
not been able to observe the method in which the fly gets at 
the padi-borer to lay its egg, or young, as the case may be; but 
it is probably when the latter leaves one joint of the stalk in 
search of more food that the fly effects its purpose. 


Effects on the Crop. 


As I have already stated, the first brood of caterpillars 
matures before the rice has made any stalk, and that its food 
consists of the midribs of the leaves and the growing 
shoot. This leads to the death of those young shoots which 
are infested by the borer. The next brood which pass their 
lives inside the stalk are those which cause the abortive ears 
of rice, and are, therefore, the most destructive to the crop. 
Though the first brood by killing the growing shoots of course 
do very_considerable damage. 

In the letter I have already quoted, Dr. LEECH has given 
his experience in the Krian district, and from what I have 
seen in Larut, nearly as much loss has been inflicted on the 


crops here. 
Preventive Measures. 


By the Malay way of harvesting, only the ears of the padi 
plant are cut, and the straw is left standing in the fields until 
the next planting season comes round. Hence all the cater- 
pillars and chrysalides have an opportunity of maturing and 
continuing the species to the next season's crop. 

The perpetuation of the race from one season to another is 
undoubtedly carried on through the self-sown rice and the 
lateral shoots of the old plants, though it is possible that 
some large stemmed grass may play a minor part in the 
matter. 

I found, six weeks after the harvest, in this district, that the 
straw was swarming with caterpillars of all ages; and I was 
informed by the Malays, that the shoots of the old plants and 
the self-sown rice, would continue alive until the land was 
broken up again for the next planting; so that food is avail- 
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able throughout the year for the sustenance of the successive 
broods of caterpillars. 

A consideration of these facts, as well as of the life history 
of the borer, leads to the conclusion that the method which is 
most likely to keep down its numbers, is to destroy the straw 
by fire as soon after the harvest as possible, and to take any 
measures that will tend to kill or prevent the growth of the 
self-sown rice, between the harvest and the next year’s sowing. 

With the efficient help which is given by the parasitic fly 
| have already mentioned, there should not be much difficulty 
in comparatively freeing the padi fields of this very destruc- 
tive scourge, if the cultivators could only be induced to take 
a little united action. 

: * ee WERANS JR, 
Curator, Pérak Museum. 


ADDENDA. 


Since the above was written, further research has brought 
to light another insect associated with the one I have already 
described, and of almost the same habits and general appear- 
ance. In fact so close is the resemblance that it was not until 
the change from the larva state took place, that I noticed any 
difference ; except that the caterpillar was nearly uniform pale 
brownish pink and without the five-purplish longitudinal stripes. 
This was unfortunate, as I did not make a close examination 
or take down a description of this stage of the borer. : 

The other stages of its life were, however, recorded, and are 
as follows :— 

Pupa.—Colour pale brown, darker at head, tail and margins 
of joints, with a white bloom oyer the whole. Head only 
slightly bent forward, its front somewhat rounded. Eyes pro- 
jecting, black. Thorax minutely pitted. Abdominal joints 
also minutely pitted and with dark brown depressed spots 
scattered irregularly over them, more thickly on their anterior 
halves. Stigmata projecting. Tip of last joint rounded with 
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a small projection which is produced into four sharp teeth, the 
two lower ones pointing dow nwards and the upper ones back- 
wards. 

Length 8th inch, and diameter nearly =4,th inch. 

Lmago.— Above, anterior wings pale yellowish-brown, with 
a violet-brown stripe from insertion of wing to about the mid- 
dle of the posterior margin, along the median nervure. This 
stripe broadens towards the posterior margin, which is shaded 
with the same colour. A distant series of five small brown 
sub-marginal spots along the posterior margin, and a spot near 
median nervure opposite end of cell. Tinge shining pale 
golden brown. 

Posterior wings silvery white slightly tinted with yellow. | 

Beneath, pale silvery yellowish brown: hind wings paler 
than the anterior ones. 

Head much depressed, eyes dark brown, invisible from 
above, thorax clothed with long hairs, ochraceous towards 
neck and paler towards abdomen. ‘Thorax beneath densely 
clothed with long hair, as are also the two upper joints of the 
legs. Antenne one quarter the length of costal margin, fili- 
form, yellowish-brown, clothed with a few short hairs. Labial 
palpi short, scarcely projecting beyond face. Last joint short 
and clothed with close, short scales. The scales on the re- 
mainder of palpi bushy, some dark ones mixed with the paler. 

Expanse of wings 12th inch, length ;&th inch. 

This moth appears to have the same habits as the other 
species ; but itis not nearly so numerous in the Larut padi 
fields. I have only met with two examples out of the many 
borers I have raised, though possibly in other parts of the 
country it may be the more plentiful and destructive of 
the two. 

It does not seem to remain in the chrysalis longer than the 
other, nor is its life in the perfect state any more extended, so 
that any measures that would be efficacious in preventing the 
spread of the one would be equally applicable to the other. 


L. Wee 


SUMMARY OF THEIREPORT ON THE 
POMELOE MOTH. 


== + 


AV@ST the request of the British Resident of Pérak, I made 
2 ( es an enquiry into the cause of the destruction of all the 
pomeloe fruit grown in the Residency gardens at 
Kwala Kangsa, and have ascertained, from actual 
observations and breeding experiments, that it is primarily 
to the attacks of the caterpillars of a small moth, that the 
loss is due. « 

The life history of this insect is, as far as I have been able 
to observe it, as follows :— 

The eggs are laid singly and in small irregular patches on 
the lower side of the fruit, and when they hatch out, the young 
caterpillars eat their way into the fruit making a number of 
minute holes through the rind, generally over an area of 
about the size of a shilling. The pith under this patch is 
riddled with holes, and gum is often subsequently found, both 
in the cavities of the rind, and also on the outside of the fruit. 

As the caterpillars increase in size, they eat their way 
through and through the fruit, and make holes through the 
rind to eject refuse, and also possibly to obtain air. To these 
holes uneatable portions of the fruit and fecal pellets are 
carried by the caterpillars and ejected. 

The caterpillars, which are active, quick-moving insects, 
jump and twist when touched, and, for caterpillars, can pro- 
gress with considerable speed. On arriving at maturity, they 
leave the fruit, and descending to the ground bury themselves 
in the earth to undergo the change into the pupa state; the 
caterpillars make in the earth cells of agglutinated earth, 
lined with white silk; they measure 0.7 inch in length, 0.4 
inch in breadth, and 0.3 inch in depth. 

On the twelfth day after quitting the fruit, the transform- 
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ation is complete, and the moth forces its way through the 
cell and up out of the earth. 

The perfect insect is about an inch across the wings and of 
a warm brown colour with shadings of silvery grey. In the 
day time it is very quiet and sits usually on the earth of the 
breeding cages, the head and forepart of the body being much 
raised, and the antennz laid back on the wings, which are 
closed and folded closely over the body. When in this posi- 
tion, it is a very inconspicuous object, both as regards colour 
and form. At night it seems to be lively and is possessed of 
fairly good powers of flight. 

The first four moths I raised all died in a little over two 
days, and though they consisted of two of each sex, no eggs 
were laid. On dissection of the females I found the eggs to 
be immature and few in number, and deduced from their 
state, that the insect does not deposit its eggs until some days 
after leaving the chrysalis and that during that time it needs 
food to enable it to perpetuate its species. 

With the next brood of moths I put various fruits, but none 
of these seemed to their taste, for though they lived for five or 
six days, and laid a few eggs, none of these proved fertile. In 
all I raised over thirty of these insects without getting one 
egg that would hatch. 

It seems quite possible that as the fruit on which they feed 
during the caterpillar stage is seasonal and that there are 
periods of months at a time during which no food is available 
that the moths are long-lived, and until their natural food 
during the imago portion of their lives is discovered, attempts 
at artificial breeding will be unsuccessful. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Egg. —Oval, dirty white, translucent with fine raised, irregu- 
lar network covering surface. Length .o4 inch, and breadth 
.025 inch. When laid they take the form of flattened ovals with 
the lower side following the shape of the object on which they 
are laid, and the upper surface convex. 

Larva.—General colour bluish-green, tinted above with 
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pinkish bronze. The four anterior segments being less tinted 
than the remainder, the young are almost whelly of a rather 
dull pink. Length of adult .86 inch, breadth .!5 inch. 

Pupa.—General colour warm brown, darkening towards 
the tail, wing sheaths dull green for the first tiew days, after 
which they become dark brown. A dark mivlian line from 
tail to thorax on the dorsal aspect. Length .§ inch breadth 
Sly ime. : 


EFFECT ON THE FRUIT: 


The caterpillar of the pomeloe moth is able to pierce un- 
injured the natural defences of the fruit, disregarding both 
the pungent oil of the rind, and the thick layer of pith be- 
neath it, it reaches the cellular portion of the fruit, which it 
tunnels through and through in all directions passing through 
and through in all directions, passing through the seeds if 
they happen to be in its line, but apparently not seeking 
them out. Fecal matter is deposited in the burrows, and 
decomposition as a consequence quickly sets in on its walls. 
Under the microscope, the fluid contents of any cell which 
has had its containing sac broken by the passage of the cater- 
pillar is seen to be teeming with bacterial life of many kinds. 
Carefully detaching a sac adjoining one that had been broken 
by a caterpillar, but which was in itself quite perfect, and 
microscopically examining its contained fluid, there appeared 
many bacteria. The most frequent form being masses of 
cocci; many other forms were present, but in smaller numbers. 

An oval saccharomyces was very plentiful in the injured 
cells, and is the probable cause of the acid fermentation which 
takes place in them. It was not present in the adjoining un- 
broken ones. Presumably the smaller forms only can pass 
from cell to cell through the connecting vessels. 

It is probably to this secondary attack of micro-organisms 
that the premature ripening and falling of the fruit may be 
ascribed, more than to the actual injury done by the cater- 
pillars themselves; other insects taking advantage of the holes 
made by the caterpillars through the rind can enter the fruit 
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and lay their eggs in the pith and pulp, with the result that 
large rotten patches spread from the entrance and exit holes. 
These insects are two or three species of flies, and a small 
brown beetle, all of which are attracted by any decaying fruit. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 


The life history of the pomeloe moth shows that there is - 
only a period of its existence when there is any hope of destroy- 
ing it in useful numbers, and that is when it is in the cater- 
pillar stage inside the fruit. The eggs are small and so like 
‘the oil cells on which they are laid, that without a lens it is’ 
difficult to see them; inthe pupa state, which is passed be- 
neath the ground, they-are well out of reach, and in the per- 
fect stage, being strictly nocturnal and very inconspicuous, 
there would be little chance of doing any good. 

The only suggestion that I can make is to destroy all fruit 
that is seen to be inhabited by the caterpillars, or which falls 
from the trees. The destruction of the fruit which falls is of 
"importance not only as a means of killing the insects contain- 
ed in it, but also as preventing its serving for the rearing of 
-another brood. 

- As the eggs seem to be laid only on the fruit itself, it would 
appear that if the young fruits are put into bags, that they 
would have a chance of arriving at maturity. 

I am inclined to think that the wild species of citrus, 
known by the native name of dzmau kerbau, and which is 
apparently nearly allied to the pomeloe, c7trus decumana, is 
the natural food of these caterpillars, as it is a fairly common 
tree in the jungles of some parts of Pérak. 


L. WRAY, Jr. 
Curator, Pévak Museum. 


MANANGISM IN BORNEO. 


—- 


HERE all rational conception of the causes of 
fo} disease and of medicine is entirely absent, magi- 
Qe cal ceremonies, incantations, pretensions to su- 
pernatural powers in the cure of the sick have 
the whole field before them; whilst fear and anxiety in 
cases of illness lead to aneager credulity which clutches at 
any projected means of cure, however absurd in themselves : 
hence among the lower races of mankind, the medicine man 
is an important personage and as indispensable to the well- 
being of Society. The Dyaks of Borneo are no excep- 
tion ; they have their “‘ Manangs.” And as these are not 
reluctant to communicate their medical beliefs, and as their 
belief is also the belief of the Dyaks generally, it is not diffi- 
cult to set down a general view of their theories, as well as 
their practices. The peculiar attribute of the Manang is the 
possession of mysterious powers rather than special know- 
ledge. 

“But though the Manang function is procured for all serious 
ailments, yet the treatment of the sick ig not confined to it. 
Dyaks use a few simples as outward applications, things 
composed for the most part of leaves of plants. The betel- 
nut and pepper leaf mixture is also used as an outward ap- 
plication for almost any malady. Some man, supposed to 
be lucky, is called in; he chews a quantity of this hot and 
stimulant mixture in his mouth, leans over the body, and 
squirts the saliva over the affected part, and gently rubs it 
in with his fingers. Dyaks in a burning fever with acute 
headache will be seen with their foreheads smeared over 
with it. And this dirty mess is supposed to possess great 
virtue in promoting the growth of newly born children, whose 
bodies, up to acertain age, are half covered with daily applica- 
tions of it by their mothers. Other unprofessional modes of 
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cure are practised by certain Dyaks, to whom, through the 
medium of dreams, benevolent spirits have made known me- 
dicinal charms for special diseases, such as pebbles, roots and 
leaves of various plants, bits of wood, and even feathers and 
scraps of matting, etc. The pebbles are rubbed in water 
which is applied externally; the woods, feathers and matting 
are burnt, and the ashes applied. 

But these are of very minor importance compared with the 
functions of the Manangs, who alone are believed to wield 
power over the malignant spirits which cause sickness. All 
internal maladies are supposed to be inflicted by the passing, 
or the touch of demons inimical to mankind. What is the 
matter with so and so? you ask. He is “pansa utel,”’ ‘‘some- 
thing passed him;” he is struck by a demon who desires to 
carry off his soul to the other world. Consistent with this 
idea, somebody is required who can cope with the evil spirit 
and prevent the soul from being hurried away. And the Ma- 
nang comes forth as the man, ready to charm, cajole or kill the 
spirit, and rescue the departing soul from his clutches by a per- 
formance which 1s called ‘“ Belian.’”” Some years ago a Dyak 
lad was sleeping in my house, and in the early morning was 
seized with epileptic fits. The friends came and took him 
away, and soon the Manangs were walking round and chant- 
ing over him. After the function was over, the chief Manan 
gave out that a party of spirits returning from a hunting 
expedition, caught sight of the lad, and thrush a spear at 
him; but that had they recognised the house as mine, they 
would have spared him. 

Nearly all diseases then are believed to arise from ghostly 
causes, or at least to be accompanied by sneaking evil spirits ; 
and the sorcerer must deal with these intangible and demonia- 
cal influences. But some maladies are too terrible for even 
his mystical powers. Nothing is more thoroughly believed to 
be the direct personal influence of evil spirits than the epide- 
mic scourges of cholera and small-pox ; but seldom will Ma- 
nangs go nearacase of either; probably a consciousness of 
the cee futility of their efforts, combined with fear of infec- 
tion, have induced them to assert that such cases do not come 
within the reach of their powers. Other means must be 
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resorted to, among which propitiatory sacrifices and offerings 
predominate. 

The stock in trade of a Manang is a “lupong,” a medicine 
box, generally made of bark-skin, which is filled with “ obat,” 
medicinal charms, consisting of scraps of wood and bark, bits 
of curiously twisted roots, and odd knotty sticks, pebbles, 
fragments of quartz, and possibly a coloured glass marble, 
cum multis alits. These charms are either inherited, or 
revealed by the spirits in dreams as possessed of medicinal 
virtue. The coloured glass marble, where not previously 
known, is an “ obat’”’ of great power. On one occasion in my 
neighbourhood years ago, a travelling Manang belauded the 
efficacy of one of these toys of civilisation, saying, I think, 
that it was the ‘egg of a star,’ and that he had given the 
whitemen’s doctor two dollars forit. Among the audience 
was a Dyak to whose son I had given a similar marble, and 
he said: ‘‘may we see this great medicine ?”’ The Manang 
produced it. ‘‘ Oh,” said the other, “the Tuan Padri yonder 
has got plenty of these. He gave my boy one.” The Ma- 
nang speedily replaced the marble, and changed the con- 
versation to a more unsuspicious direction. If an unscrupu- 
lous trader were to take into the interior of Borneo a cargo 
of these marbles with holes bored through them to enable 
them to be worn round the neck, he would make enormous 
profits. One which | had given to a child was afterwards 
sold for a brass gong worth three dollars. 

Another and a principal “‘ obat”’ contained in the “ lupong”’ 
is “ Batu Ilau,” ‘“ Stone of Light,” a bit of quartz chrystal, by 
virtue of whose mysterious power the Manang is enabled to 
perceive the character of different diseases, and to see the 
soul, and catch it after it has wandered away from the body : 
for it is an article of Manang faith that in all sicknesses the 
soul leaves the body, and wanders about at greater or less dis- 
tance from its mortal tenement ; if it can be caught within a re- 
turnable point, and recovered before having proceeded too far 
on the journey to Hades, well and good; if not, the patient dies. 

The Manang never carries his own “lupong,”’ but the 
people who fetch him must carry it for him. He comes to the 
house in the evening; for he never performs in daylight 
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unless the case is very bad, and the people pay him well for 
it; to ‘‘belian’’ during the day, he says, is difficult and dan- 
gerous work. Sitting down by the patient, after some in- 
quiries, he takes out of his ‘‘lupong” a boar’s tusk, or a 
smooth pebble, or some other “obat’’ of magical virtue, and 
gently strokes the body with it; then he gravely looks into 
his ‘‘ Batu Ilau”’ to diagnose the character of the disease and 
the condition of the soul, and to discover the proper ‘‘ pelian”’ 
needed for its restoration and then tells them what sort of 
function he would prescribe. If there be several Manangs 
called in, the leader undertakes the preliminary examination, 
the rest giving their assent. This done they retire to the 
outside public verandah of the house, where has been prepared 
a ‘‘Pagar Api,” which is a long handled spear fixed blade up- 
wards in the middle of the verandah with a few leaves of some 
sort tied round it, and having at its base the ‘“‘lupongs” of 
each Manang. Why it is called ‘“ Pagar Api,” “ Fence of 
Fire,’ no one has been able to tell me. Then the leader 
begins a long monotonous drawl at the rate of about two 
words a minute, which, however, increases in velocity as the 
performance proceeds; the rest either chanting with him, or 
joining in at choruses, or may be singing antiphonally with him, 
all squatting on the floor. After a tiresome period of this dull 
drawling, they stand up, and march with slow and solemn step 
round the ‘ Pagar Api,’’ the monotonous chant slackening or 
quickening as they march the whole night through with only 
one interval for a feed in the middle of the night. The patient 
simply lies on his mats and listens. Most of the matter 
_chanted in these Manang performance is unmeaning rubbish. 
They begin by describing in prolix and grandiose language 
all the parts of a Dyak house; but how such an irrelevant 
descant can effect the cure of a fever or a diamhzamieea 
mystery to all but themselves. Then they “bark at the 
sickness,’’ in other words, call upon it tu be off to the ends 
of the earth, and to return tothe regions of the unseen world: 
they invoke the aid of spirits, and of ancient worthies and 
unworthies down to their own immediate ancestors, and spin 
the invocations out to a sufficient length to bring them to the 
daylight hours. Here the grand climax is reached—the tru- 
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ant soul has to be caught. If the patient is apparently in a 
dangerous state, they pretend the soul has escaped far away, 
perhaps to the river; and they will wave about a garment, or 
a piece of woven cloth, to imitate the action of throwing a 
cast net to inclose it as a fish is caught ; perhaps they give out 
that it has escaped into the jungle, and they will rush out of 
the house to circumvent and secure it there; perhaps they 
will say it has been carried away over seas to unknown lands, 
and will all set to and play at paddling a boat to follow it. 
But more generally the operation is made a more simple one. 
The Manangs rush round the “ Pagar Api” as hard as they 
can, singing a not unpleasing chant, until one of them falls on 
the floor and remains motionless; the others sit down. The 
bystanders cover the motionless Manang with a blanket, and 
wait whilst his spirit is supposed to hie away to Hades, or 
wherever the erring soul has been carried, and to bring it 
back. Presently he revives, looks vacantly about like a man just 
waking out of sleep, then he rises with his right hand clenched 
as if holding something. That hand contains the soul; and 
the Manang proceeds ‘to the patient, and returns it to the 
body through the crown of the head, muttering at the same 
time a few words of incantation. This “ nangkap semengat,”’ 
‘catching the soul,’ is the great end, to which all that has 
preceded is only preliminary, and which only a fully equipped 
Manang is competent to perform. As the devouring demon 
is supposed to be driven away by the magical arts and charms 
of the Manang, so the soul is allured into submission to him 
by his persuasive invitations and melodious cadences. And 
as he approaches the point of accomplishing this grand feat 
of spiritual power, he sings thus : — 


Trebat puna nepan di lamba kitap, 
Semengat lari nengah lengkap, 
Antu ngagat jaya jayap. 


Trebat puna nepan di lamba midong, 
Semengat lari nengah darong, 


Antu ngagai nengah darong. 
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Trebat puna nepan di lamba pulu, 
Semengat lari nengah mungu, 
Antu ngagai amois teransu. 


Trebat puna nepan at lamba jita, 
Semengat lari niki tangga, 
Antu ngagai nyau nda meda. 


Nyau dialu [nt Bettk enggo rarik pulong temiang. 
Nyau dialu [ni ‘Furet enggo lukat redak tenchang. 
Nyau dialu [nt Menyatia enggo tuba bau sinang. 
Nyau dialu [nt Mampu enggo resu garu tulang. 
Dikurong [ni [mpong di benong tajau bujang. 
Ditutup enggo Keliling gong selang. 

Drkungkong enggo Kawat panjat Kelingkang. 
Litambit enggo sabit bekait punggang. 

Niki ka tuchong Rabong rarengang. 


The dove flies and lights on the £zfap (*) sapling, 
The soul escapes along the hollow valley, 
The demon pursues in dishevelled haste. 


The dove flies and lights on the medong (*) sapling, 
The soul escapes through the ravine, 
The demon pursues through the ravine. 


The dove flies and lights on the pu/u ( ) sapling, 
The soul escapes along the hill, 
As the demon pursues, let him stumble. 


The dove flies and lights on the jz¢a (') sapling, 
The soul runs to climb the ladder (of house) 
The pursuing demon sees it no more. 


i} 


(1) Dyak names for jungle trees. 


n 
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It is met by Grandmother Betik, (') 

With a long stick of big knotted bambu, 

It is met by Grandmother Jurei, (*) 

With finely powdered /ukaz (?) bark, 

It is met by Grandmother Menyaia, (*) 

With the acrid smelling tuba. (?) 

It is met by Grandmother Mampu, (‘) 

With the gum of the bone like gharu, 

It is inclosed by Grandmother Impong, (*) 

In a brightly shining jar. 

It is covered with a round brass gong 

It is tied with wire of many circles. 

It is secured with a chain fastened at the ends. 

It ascends to the top Rabong (%) looming grand in the 
distance. 


One function remains tocomplete the cure; the sacrificial 


fowl 
does 


must be waved over the patient. And as the Manang 
this, he sings a special invocation, which I give asa 


sample of the Manang traditional lore, and of Dyak belief on 
the subject of sacrifice :-— 


(1) 
(2) 


The speckled fowl for sacrificial waving and cleansing. 
For doctoring for resisting, 
For sweeping for atoning, 
For exchanging for buying, 
A substitute for the feet, substitute for the hands, 
A substitute for the face, substitute for the life. 


Ye fowls enable us to escape the curse muttered unheard: 
To neutralize the spittle (of the enemy) ; 
To correct the speech of the angry despiser ; 
To make nought the visions of half waking moments ; 
To scare away evil dreams for ever; 
To make harmless one’s ghost (*) passing the farm ; 


Names of ancient Manangs, or of Manang tutelary deities. 
The “lukai” bark when burnt emits a very pungent smell, and the 


root of the ‘“‘tuba”’ (Dervis eliptica) possesses well known poisonous properties, 
and evil spirits are thought to have a wholesome dread of both. 


(3) 


Rabong and Sintong, two adjoining mountains on the upper Kapuas in 


Dutch Borneo may be said to be. 


(4) 


The “‘ Jeda” is the ghost of a living man seen by ancther person. 
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To neutralize the ill omen bird flying across the path ; 

To cut off the katupong’s flight coming from the left ; 

To cover its screeching ;—a bird of dread effect ; 

To make harmless the pangkas, a hot tempered bird; 

To counteract the omen of the low voiced deer. 
Hence ye fowls are for waving and for offering. 


But will not bodies of birds suffice ? 

The bodies of the top knot jungle fowl which fills the 
lowland with long and gentle whistling, 

The hodies of long necked cranes covering the hill, 

The bodies of argus pheasants upon the hillocks of the 
plain, 

The bodies of fire back pheasants filling the lowland 
jungle, 

The bodies of blue kingfishers a pool full just coming 
from pecking on the big spreading rock, 

The bodies of one kneed moorhens filling the gully, 

The bodies of red beaked hornbills filling the ravine, 

The bodies of adjutant birds in the swamp, like kings 
with covered feet, 

The bodies of owls, a flock, sitting withovt doffing their 
hats ; 

Many may be the birds, and many the minas, 

Bodies of hornbills, and bodies of green parrots ; 

But all are ineffectual for waving, for offering: 

They are not worth a fowl as big as the fingers. 

That is the thing for waving and for offering. 


Ye fowls were ever the race ever the seed (for sacrifice), 
From our grandfathers and grandmothers, 
From ancient times, from chiefs of old, 
Down to your fathers and mothers : 
Because we give you rice, we breed you, 
We give you food, give you nourishment, 
We hang for you nests, we make for you roosts; 
We make you coops, we make you baskets: 
Hence ye fowls are used for substituting for buying, 
Substitutes for the face, substitutes for the life. 
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Ye fowls are possessed with much foolishness and mis- 
chiet: 
Ye have many sins, many uncleannesses, 
Many evils and much viciousness, 
Ye are in debt for sugar-cane as long as a pole; 
In debt for plantains a long bunch; 
In debt for potatoes got by planting ; 
In debt for melons with flattened ends ; 
In debt for pumpkins one man’s load ; 
In debt for kladi growing to perfection ; 
In debt for maize a handful or two ; 
In debt for shoots of the moon cucumber ; 
In debt for paddy a deep big bin ; 
In debt for rice in the earthenware jar; 
Hence ye fowls are for waving and for offering. 


The wdah tree falls upon the kumpang sapling. 

Ye fowls have many crimes and many debts ; 

Ye bear the spirits of sickness, spirits of illness ; 

The spirits of fever and ague, spirits of cold and 

headache; 

The spirits of cold, the spirits of the forest ; 

Ye bear them, ye are filled with them ; 

Ye pile them up, ye put them in a basket ; 

Ye carry them, ye take them clear away ; 

Ye conduct them oft, ye gather them ; 

Ye drag them along, ye lift them up; 

Ye embrace them, ye carry them in your bosom ; 

Ye fowls have beaks as sharp as augers ; 

Your feathers are like fringes of red thread ; 
| Your ear feathers like sharpened stakes of bambu : 
: Your wings flap like folds of red of cloth ; 
Your tails are bent downwards like dragging ropes ; 
Your crops weigh heavily like many iron hawkbills ; 
Your nails are like sharp iron knives. 


Ye fowls scare away sickness, and make it run 
To the opening dawn of the morning, 
To the end of the further heavens, 
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To where kingfishers ever screech, 

To the end of the muntjac’s run, 

To the place of the setting sun, 

To the birds fanned by fre, 

To Jawa the settled country, 

To the pebbly shallows of inland waters, 
To the hill of burning flre, 

To the end of Zalang hill of Hades. (') 


So now we have nothing to hurt us, nothing wrong ; 
We are in health, we are in comfort ; 
We are long-lived and strong-lived, 
Hard as stone, hard of head; 
Long as the waters, long of lite. 
Like the waters of Ini Inda,(?) 
Like the stones of the Dewata,(?) 
Like a pool five (fathoms) deep ; 
Like a stretch of river beyond eyeshot, 
Like the land turtle’s burrowed bed, 
Like the waterfall of Telanjing Dara,(3) 
Like the land of Pulang Gana(*) 
Like the cave bed of Raja Sua(°) 
Like hills fixed by the gods. 
Like the moon at its full, 
Like the cluster of threerstars - 
As high as heaven, as high as the firmament. 


There is nothing wrong, nothing to hurt ; 
When sleeping have dreams of strings of fish ; 
Lying down, dream of bathing in the shallow pebbly 
streams ; 


(1) There are added here the names of many supposed places in Hades 
to which the evil spirits of disease are called upon to retreat with all speed ; 
but they are untranslateable. 

(2) Names or titles used of deities in general. 

(3) Telanjing Dara is said to be a female mythical spirit who lives at a 
waterfall, and who is ever on to watch to take people away to the land of death. 

(4) Pulang Gana is the spirit who presides over the land and cultivation, 

(5) Raja Sua is the spirit who presides over rivers. 
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When dosing, dream of a branch of rambutans ; 
Dream of /angsats, squeezed in the hand ; 

Dream of Ini Impong inclosing you in a pelawan jar ; 
Dream of Ini Sayoh keeping you safe for ever ; 
Dream of living in the heart of the moon ; 

Dream of gazing up into the heights above ; 

Dream of the summit of the eternal Rabong. 


This invocation of good dreams ends the ceremony, and is 
supposed to complete the cure. 

The foregoing is a general account of all ‘‘pelian,’’ or Ma- 
nang performances; but they distinguish different kinds ac- 
cording to the fancy of the Manang, the violence of the di- 
sease, and the ability of the patient to pay. ‘These are mark- 
ed by special ceremonies over and above the general course 
of invocations song and enchantment which are common to 
all. The “pelian’’ then is divided into the following :— 

is betepas,- “Sweeping... Nt the time of the birth of 
each individual on earth, a flower is supposed to grow up in 
Hades, and to live a life parallel to that of the man. If the 
flower continues to grow well, the man enjoys good robust 
health ; if it droops, the man droops; so whenever the man 
has unpleasant dreams, or feels unwell two or three consecu- 
tive days, the flower in Hades is said to be ina_ bad condi- 
tion, the Manang is called in to weed, cleanse and sweep 
round it; and so set the compound earthly and unearthly life 
on its right course again. This 1s the first, the lowest and 
the cheapest function of the Manang. In this he does not 
“catch the soul,” as is done in all others. 

2. “Berua,”’ “Swinging.” The Manang sits in a swing, 
and rocks himself with the idea of knocking and driving away 
the disease. 

gee becenchan)~. Makme a tush.” Phe door betweeh 
the private room and the open verandah of the house is 
thrown open, and the Manangs march backwards and for- 
wards from room and verandah beating together a pair of 
swords, which is interpreted as making a grand charge into 
the midst of the evil spirits, and scattering them right to left. _ 

fee iscranamai-entik, | Planting a Pentik.” “A“‘Pentik,’ * 


ys) 
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is a piece of wood very roughly carved into the figure of a man, 
a sort of rude doll, which is stuck into the ground at the foot 
of the ladder of the house with the object of divining the fate 
of the sick man. It is inserted into the ground in the even- 
ing ; and if it remains till the morning in a straight position, 
well and good, recovery is certain ; but if it be inclined either 
to the right or left, it is an omen of death. 

5. ‘Bepancha,” “ Making a Pancha.” <A “ Pancha” is a 
swing erected on the ‘‘tanju,” or platform in front of the 
house, and the Manang swings in it, as in ‘“ Berua,” to ex- 
press the action of “kicking away’ the malady. An offering 
to the spirits is laid on the platform. 

6. ‘ “‘ Ngelembayan,” ‘“ Taking a long. sight.” Aymumles 
of planks are laid about the verandah, and the Manangs walk 
upon them chanting their incantations; and when in the 
pretended swoon, one is supposed to sail away over rivers and 
seas to find the soul and recover it. 

7. ‘‘Bebayak,”’ ‘Making a Bayak,’. 2.¢., an iewanmar 
Some cooked rice is moulded into the shape of an iguana which 
is covered over with cloths. The iguana, or perhaps his con- 
gener the alligator, is supposed to eat up the evil spirits 
which cause the disease. 

8. ‘ Memuai ka Sabayan,” ‘‘ Making a journey to Hades.” 
The Manangs with hats on their heads march in procession 
up and down the house, during which their spirits are sup- 
posed to speed away to Hades, and bring back all kinds of 
medicinal charms, and talismans of health, as well as the 
wandering and diseased soul. At daylight they go into the 
jungle to ‘catch the soul.” 

g. ‘‘Betiang Garong,” “Making a post of or for the 
Manes.’ A swing is constructed on the roof-ridge of the 
house, and the Manang performs his swinging there. An 
offering is also made on the ridge. 

ro. ‘fMunoh Antu,” “ Killing the Demon.” Occasionally 
the Manangs will declare, of some unusual and obstinate 
disease, that an evil spirit called ‘ Buyu” is the cause of it, 
and must be killed. A goodly number of them is called to- 
gether, and the feat is performed in this way. The patient is 
taken out of the room, and Jaid on the verandah, and covered 


| 
| 
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with a net; the Manangs walk in procession up and down 
the whole length of the house, chanting their incantations to 
entice the demon within the charmed circle of their magical 
influence. This occupies some time, for the spirit may be 
far away on a journey, or fishing, or hunting; and at intervals 
one of them peeps in at the door to see if he has arrived. 
In due time the demon is there, and then the Manangs them- 
selves enter the room, which is quite dark. Presently sounds 
of scuffling, of clashing of weapons, and of shouting, are heard 
by the Dyaks outside, and soon after the door is opened, and 
the demon said to be dead. He was cheated into coming to 
plague his victim as usual, and lo, instead of the sick and 
helpless patient, he encounters the crafty and mighty Manangs, 
who have killed him ; and as proof of the reality of the deed, 
lights are brought, and the Manangs point out spots of blood 
about the floor, and occasionally the corpse itself is shewn in 
the shape of a dead monkey, or mayas. ‘The trick is a very 
shallow one, and is managed thus: some time in the day, the 
Manangs procure blood from a towl, or other animal, or may be 
from their own bodies, mix it with water in a bambu to prevent 
congealing, smuggle it into the room, and scatter it on the 
floor in the dark, which they can safely do in the absence of 
all witnesses of the proceeding. Neither lights nor out- 
siders are permitted in the room, on the plea that, under such 
circumstances, the demon would not be enticed to enter. The 
trick has often been detected, and the performer openly accused 
of imposture, and the result is that it is not now practised 
so often as in former times. When this feat of ghostly war- 
fare is over, the ‘‘pelian’”’ is proceeded with in the usual way 
till the morning hours. ) 

11. ‘‘ Beburong Raya,’ “ Making, or doing the Adjutant 


- Bird.” ‘The distinctive mark of this is the procession round 


and round the house, the Manangs being covered with native 
cloths like cloaks, in which, I suppose, they profess to per- 
sonate the bird. 

i bebandons: Api, “ Displayime fire,’ The patient 
is laid on the verandah, and several small fires made round 
him. The Manangs pretend to dissect his body, and fan the 
flames towards him to drive away the sickness. 
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13. ‘“Ninting Lanjan.” Two swings are: constructed 
along the whole length of the house, and the swinging farce 
is gone through in another form. 

11. ‘Begiling Lantai,” “Wrapping with Lanta? sen 
floor laths. One of the Manangs personates a dead man. — 
He is vested with every article of Dyak dress and ornament, 
and lays himself down as dead, is then bound up in mats, and 
wrapped up with slender bambu laths tied together with 
rotans, and taken out of the house, and laid on the ground. 
He is supposed to be dead. After about an hour, the other 
Manangs loose him, and bring him to life; and as he recovers,. 
so the sick person is supposed to recover. 

These comprise the range of Dyak medical magic. The 
Betepas, the Berua, Berenchah, Betanam Pentik, are the forms 
most commonly used: the Bepancha, Betiang Garong and 
Munoh Antu are rarely resorted to; and the others hardly 
ever heard of now; but altogether they form an ascending 
scale of ‘‘pelian’’ functions rising in pretended medicinal 
virtue from the Betepas to Begiling Lantai; and they de- 
mand a corresponding scale of increasing fees, which are 
paid over to the Manang on the spot as soon as the perform- 
ance is Over. 


To qualify the practitioner to work this system of mixed 
symbolism and deceit, an act of public initiation is necessary. 
The aspirant for the office must first commit to memory a 
sufficient amount of traditional lore to take a share in the in- 
cantations in company with older Manangs; but before he 
can accomplish the more important parts, or catch the soul, 
in other words, do the more audacious tricks, he must be 
initiated by one or more of the following ceremonies :— 

The first is ‘‘ Besudi,’’ which seems to mean feeling, touch- 
ing. The neophyte sits in the verandah as a sick man would, 
and the other Manangs “belian’’ over him the whole night. 
By this he is supposed to become endowed with the power of 
touch to enable him to feel where and what are the maladies 
of the body, and so apply the requisite charms. It is the 
lowest grade of Manang, and obtainable by the cheapest 
fees. 
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The second is “ Bekliti,” or “ Opening.’ A whole night’s 
incantation is gone through, as in all ‘‘ pelians,”’ and in the 
morning the great function of initiation is carried out. The 
Manangs lead the neophyte into a private apartment curtained 
off from public gaze by long pieces of native woven cloth ; 
and there, as they assert, they cut his head open, take out 
his brains, wash and restore them, to give him a clear mind 
to penetrate into the mysteries of evil spirits, and the intrica- 
cies of disease; they insert gold dust into his eyes to give 
him keenness and strength of sight powerful enough to see 
the soul wherever it may have wandered; they plant barbed 
hooks on the tips of his fingers to enable him to seize the 
soul and hold it fast; and lastly they pierce his heart with 
an arrow to make him tender-hearted, and full of sym- 
pathy with the sick and suffering. In reality, a few symbolic 
actions representing these operations are all that is done. 
A coco-nut shell, for instance, is laid upon the head and split 
open instead of the head itself, &c. The man is now a fully 
qualified practitioner, competent to practice all parts of his 
deceitful craft. He is now no longer an ‘‘ Iban,” a name by 
which all Dyaks speak of themselves, he is a ‘“‘ Manang.” He 
is lifted into a different rank of being. And when engaged 
in their functions, they make a point of emphasizing this dis- 
tinction by constant use of the two words in contrast to each 
other. 

A third grade of Manang rank is obtainable by the ambi- 
tious who have the will and means to make the outlay: they 
may become “ Manang bangun, Manang enjun,” “ Manangs, 
“waved upon, Manangs trampled on.’’ Asin other cases, 
this involves a night’s ‘‘ pelian,” but the specialities conferring 
this M. D. of Dyak quackery and imposture are three. At 
the beginning of the performance, the Manangs march round 
and round the aspirant for the higher honour, and wave about 
and over him bunches of the pzzang flower, an action which, 
all over Borneo I believe, is considered of great medicinal and 
benedictional value in this and many other similar connections. 
This is the “ Bangun.” Then in the middle of the verandah 
_atall jar is placed having a short ladder fastened on either 
side of it, and connected at the top. At various intervals 
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during the night the Manangs, leading the new candidate, 
march him up one ladder and down the other; but what that 
action is supposed to symbolize, or what special virtue to 
confer, | have not been able to discover. To wind up this 
play at mysteries, the man lays himself flat on the floor, and 
the Manangs walk over him, and trample upon him, to knock 
into him, perhaps, all the Manang power which is to be ob- 
tained. Thisis the “Enjun.” It is regarded as aieenimmesee 
of medical superiority, and the Manang who has passed the 
ordeal will on occasions boast that he is no ordinary spirit- 
controller and soul-catcher, but a “ Manang bangun, Manang 
enjun. 


Women as well as men may become Manangs. In former 
times, I believe, all Manangs on their initiation assumed female 
attire for the rest of their lives; but it 1s Tanelysadeprea 
now, at least on the coast districts ; and Ihave only met with 
one such. If you ask the reason of this strange custom, the 
only answer forthcoming is, that the spirits or deities who 
first taught Dyaks the knowledge of the powers of Manangism, 
gave them an injunction toassume the woman's garb. It will 
be observed that most of the beings mentioned or invoked by 
Manangs are addressed as ‘Ini,’ ‘‘ Grandmother,” which 
perhaps implies that all the special deities of the Manang 
world are supposed to be of the female sex, and, to be con- 
sistent with this belief, it might have been deemed necessary 
for the Manang to assume the outward figure and the dress of 
his goddess. 

The Malays also have their Manangs, who are called ‘ Ba- 
yoh,’ while the ceremony is “ Berasik;” but I believe the 
better instructed Mahometans consider the practice of it alto- 
gether inconsistent with the true religion of Islam. 

It has been said that the Pawang and the Poyang of the 
Malay Peninsula, and the Datus and Sz Lassos of the Battaks 
of Sumatra, and the medicinemen of Borneo, are all offsprings 
and ramifications of the Shaman priests, the wizard physician 
of Central Asia. The Manang of the Dyaks certainly contri- 
butes his share to the proof of the assertion. A main point 
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of the Shamanistic creed appears to have been that every ob- 
ject and force in nature has its ‘spirit,’ which could be in- 
voked by the worshipper to confer things either good or bad. 
This entirely corresponds with Dyak religion ; the Manang, in 
certain of his functions, calls upon the spirits of the sun and 
moon, the spirits in heaven and earth, spirits in trees, hills, 
forests, lowlands, and rivers, to come to his aid; and if they 
are not equal to the “ 300 spirits of heaven, and 600 spirits of 
the earth” of Shamanism, they are a goodly company which 
the Manang professes to bring from all quarters to the house 
of his patient. Again, the Shaman priest on particular occa- 
sions worked himself into an ecstasy ; the Manang runs round 
and round, and pretends to fall in a faint, at which time his 
greatest power is exercised. And then the seat of the Shaman 
deities was placed on ‘the summit of the mountains of the 
moon,’ the central pivot of the earth; the special deities of 
the Manangs, as before mentioned, dwell on Rabong and Sin- 
tong, Mountains in Central Borneo; and when waving the 
sacrificial fowl, the last and best wish the Manang expresses 
for his patient is that he may have ‘dreams of Rabong 
and dreams of Sintong.” 

But in these days, in practice, the Manang answers to the 
idea of the Doctor, rather than to that of the Priest; for 
his presence is not necessarily required for any purposes 
except that of treating the sick. At certain great religious 
functions of the Dyaks, such as the sacrifice of propitiation to 
the earth deities for a good harvest, or the greatest of all 
Dyak celebrations, the sacrificial festival to Singalang Burong, 
or at marriages, he is not of necessity the officiant. He may 
possibly be; but not because he is a Manang, but because he 
-has given his attention to that part of ancient Dyak customs, 
or because he has the credit of being a lucky man. Generally, 
other Dyaks are the ministers of the office on these occasions ; 
the one requisite qualification being ability to chant the tra- 
ditional story and invocations which accompany the offering 
and ceremonies. On the other hand, the fact that at his ini- 
tiation he obtains a new generic name, and is believed to 
enter into a new rank of being, looks like the idea of succes- 
sion to an ancient priesthood. 

J. PEREAM, 


EXPLORING EXPEDITION 


FROM 
SELAMA, PERAK, 
OVER THE MOUNTAINS 
TO 
PONG, PATANI, 

IN NOVEMBER, 1883. 


a yIR HuGH Low, K.c.M.G., the Resident of Pérak, having 
Q\y\_srequested me (then Magistrate and Collector in charge 
St of Selama) to try and discover if a route could be 
found from Sélama to Pong, Patani, with a view of 
making a road, if feasible, to tap this disputed territory 
should the pending negotiations with Siam lead to its resto- 
ration to Pérak, I got together about thirty Patani Malays, 
settlers in Hulu Selama, under their Pénghtlu MAHOMED 
DAHARI,* and some semi-civilised Semangs (a wild tribe of 
the Peninsula), and started on a journey through the jungle, 
pathless but for wild elephant and rhinoceros tracks, and 
quite unknown to all but BUNGA, the Semang, who had but a 
vague recollection of coming through from Pong thirteen 
years before! The following—my official journal of the ex- 
pedition—may not perhaps be without interest. 


ENR BLURS, ity IDO 


* The man of that name mentioned in Mr. MAXWELL’S Journal in 
1876. See Journal, Straits Branch Royal Asiatic Society, No. 9, p. 11. 
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13th November.—Took bearings from front garden of . 
Magistrate’s quarters, Selama :— 


Bukit Tengas (Kedah), ry as SA5 gee 
Gunong Inas (highest point), . . een 
Eastern highest peak on chain of Gunong 

Inas, 95° BS. 


14th November.—Left at gS a M. on foot for Hulu 
Selama, 10 miles. Arrived at Hulu Selama1i.30 A.M. Gave 
out advances to men engaged for expedition to Pong. 
15th November.—Started from the dalez at 10 A.M., 
wading through paddy fields. Crossed the Selama River, and 
arrived at TALIB’S house on Sungei Anak Tapa at 11.30 A.M. 
Bearings :—Kampong Lubok Buaya, 2 10Gg 
Hot springs close by, Loe 
Some of the men behind getting rice. Were joined here by 
two Semangs. 
Started at 1 P.M. along path leading to Bukit Bintang. 
Crossed the Sungei Rambutan several times—the path is 
often in its bed—water running right to left. Stopped at 3 P.M. 
in very heavy rain on banks of Sungei Rambutan, and com- 
menced building camp, all hands shivering with cold and wet; 
leeches abundant; streams very much swollen by the rain; 
at one time it looked as if our camping ground would be 
flooded. 
16th November.—lIt rained all night; started at 8.30 A.M. 
and went up a spur of the chain of Gunong Inas, called 
Hulu Rambutan, as the stream of that name rises here. 
Went up to a height of about 400 feet; stopped at a point 
where three animal paths meet. Remains of old hut, tree 
marked with cross. We have steered about West so far. 
One path bearing East leads to Bukit Bintang, about a day’s 
march distant, to where Pénghtlu MAHOMED DAHARI’s old 
abandoned tin mine is. The other path, bearing away to the 
North, is the one we are about to take. Can hear Krian 
River roaring below to westward. Crossed the Krian 
River four times; big boulders, depth up to armpits; 
most uncomfortably swift. After ascending and descending 
a very steep spur, crossed the Sungei Bintang at 12.15 
just above its confluence with the Krian River. 
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Crossed the Krian River three times again, and _ halted 
at 2 P.M. beside it, and set to building camp. Joined here 
by two other Semangs who should have started with us. One 
of them—named BUNGA—is a Pong Semang and came to Sela- 
ma this way thirteen years ago, but has never been along it 
since. He is the only man to be found who has ever been 
at Pong, and he says he is sure he will be able to guide us 
there. He says we follow the Krian River, crossing and re- 
crossing as to-day up to its source in Gunong Inas. 

We then go over the hill and eventually get to Sungei 
Rui, which we follow down to Pong, of course, cutting off 
corners. After to-night, he says, it will take us three more 
nights to reach Pong. Gunong Inas is said to bear from 
here, Camp No. 2, about N.N.E., Gunong Bintang E.S.E. 

17th November.—Broke camp at 8 A.M.; crossed the 
Krian River fourteen times ; water much shallower to-day, 
and the stream much narrower. Our path is now a rhino- 
ceros track ; marks of these animals quite fresh. After halting 
at midday, crossed Krian River eight times. Lost the path 
two or three times at a hot spring; a rhinoceros had 
evidently been just scared away from it, as the water was 
muddy. The water as it comes out from the rock (a sort of 
cave) is white and thick ; tasted it, but it seemed quite taste- 
less. Remains of an old hut here, on top of a rock, where 
some Hulu Selama men once came to shoot rhinoceros. 
Halted at 2 P.M. at foot of a spur of Gunong Inas, on Krian 
River, which is a mere mountain torrent here, a series of 
cascades, about 6 feet wide, big rocks. Built camp. 

We are encamped at the foot of a spur of Titi Wangsa, 
which we shall ascend to-morrow in a northerly direction. 
We have travelled, so far, in an easterly direction, passing to 
eastward of Gunong Inas. Gunong Inas bears from here 
due South. 

18th November.—It rained for three or four hours last 
night; hut pretty leaky. Very cold here all night. 

Started at 8 A.M. and went up the steep side of a spur of 
Titi Wangsa; on reaching the ridge followed the ridge line, 
steering about North; this ridge at one narrow point, 6 feet 
broad, had a precipice of 100 feet on each side. 9.30 A.M. 
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—Took bearings :— 
Bukit Tengas (Kedah), S. W. 
Gunong Inas (highest point), 105° 

10 A.M.—Titi Wangsa, highest point N.N.E., quite close; 
rocky cliffs and precipices ; patches of grass. | 

10.30 A.M.—Came in view of a gap between Gunong Inas 
and Titi Wangsa bearing N.N.E. about 6 or 8 miles distant. 
The Semang, BUNGA, says we pass through that gap. We 
steer for it accordingly. 

11 A.M.—Crossed a small stream, feeder of Krian River; 
water running left to right. . 

12.—Stopped beside Krian River. It is only a little brook 
here, 6 feet wide; water running left to right. 

On starting again followed main wild elephant track, 
which leads through the pass, but, avoiding a large number 
of fallen trees, lost it; went up a steep hill, along its ridge, a 
good way, and down the other side. Stopped at 3 P.M. in 
heavy rain at a small stream at bottom of hill; water running 
left to right. Built camp. Elephant tracks abundant to-day. 
Had a great deal of unnecessary hard work, ascending and 
descending steep hills, through losing the way. 

rgth November.—Started at 8.30 A.M., about due East 
up a very steep hill, a spur of Titi Wangsa. No track; 
cutting our way; went on till we reached the ridge at about 
1,500 feet elevation, and there struck the main wild-elephant 
track, which we lost yesterday afternoon, running N. and S. 
Followed along the ridge, down hill North for two hours ; fresh 
elephant tracks all the way. 1 think one of the elephants 
was going on in front of us. At noon reached the foot of 
the ridge, where we crossed the Sungei Krong, running right 
to left. Followed the main elephant track, down this river, 
crossing and re-crossing it eight times. This stream is very 
swift and rocky, about twenty feet wide, but not very deep; 
there are numerous waterfalls ; one crossing-place was just 
above a fall, and a slip would have been dangerous. This stream 
runs into the Rui. We follow it down all the way, and hope, 
with luck, to reach Sungei Rui to-morrow. During the after- 
noon, the Semang, BUNGA, being behind, we thought we could 
pilot ourselves, at least the Pénghulu did, with the result 
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that quite unnecessarily we went upa very steep hill; lost all 
tracks ; wandered about and finally fetched the bottom again, 
and the river. We lost about two hours by this manceuvre. 

It rained hard all day from 10 A.M. until 5 P.M. 

Stopped to camp at 3.15 P.M. beside Sungei Krong, in 
heavy rain. Some of the men have run out of provisions. 
It willbe danyan day with them till we reach Pong, which we 
shall not do until the day after to-morrow. 

About 8 P.M. two big bamboos fell right on my hut, coming 
down with great force; although a most fragile “lean to,” 
strange to say, no damage was done. 

20th November.—Started at 8.30 A.M. and followed down 
stream (Sungei Krong) steering a little East of North, the 
path crossing and re-crossing it. At 10 A.M. came toan old 
abandoned Malay camp beside the river. First sign of human 
beings for some days. At 11 A.M. arrived at Sungei Rui 
where the Krong runs into it, having crossed the Krong this 
morning 11 times ; shot a snake in a bush, about 6 feet long 
and as big round as my wrist; the Semangs were afraid to 
pass it as they said it was dangerous. The Rui here is about 
60 feet wide and not deep; swift current; roundstones at 
bottom, big rocks hardly any. Crossed it, and soon after, the 
Semangs discovering some wild fruit trees, and the track 
being here very well defined, I left them and most of the 
men behind to feast on fruit (none of them having had more 
than a mouthful or two of rice to-day), and pushed on with 
the Pénghulu for the hot spring, Sira Tye, which is on our 
track, in hopes of getting a shot at a rhinoceros or elephant 
before the men came up. Arrived at Sira Tye at 1.15 P.M., 
but no animals were to be seen, unfortunately, though marks 
were plentiful. This spot is all rock; the Rui has a fall here 
of about 15 feet; Sira Tye bubbles up out of the rock close to 
the mouth of a small stream running into the Rui. It is 
tolerably hot where the water bubbles up; the stone is worn 
quite smooth, from animals continually licking at it. I tasted 
the water, but failed to see what the animals can like about 
it; it has a strong sulphureous taste. The hot spring I 
tasted at Hulu Krian the other day was (to me) quite taste- 
less and was not nearly so warm. There are the remains 
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of a little hut up in a tree here, made lon agommag 
one of the men of our party, who wanted to shoot a rhinoce- 
ros from it. He came from Kupang, Kedah. From here a 
good elephant and buffalo track leads off to the N. E. to 
Kenering, Hulu Pérak. This is one of the main Kedah- 
Pérak jungle roads. Started again at 1.45 P.M.; our path a little 
East of North. Crossed the Rui 12 times altogether to-day. 
Stopped to camp beside Sungei Rui at 2.30 P.M. It was along 
this road (the Pénghtlu says) that Sultan ISMAIL escaped in- 
to Kedah territory in 1875, going to Kupang.* Leeches 
very bad to-day. Got our camp built before the rain came on. 

21st November.—The Semang, BUNGA, says we are sure to 
reach Pong by midday to-day. Started at 8 A.M. and follow- 
ed the buffalo track (Pérak-Kedah) for about half-an-hour. 
Then we crossed a small stream, water running left to right. 
Here we left the big path which trends away a little to the 
West of North, and goes to Siah, Kedah. We went about N. 
by E. along animal tracks, following close to Sungei Rui. 
10 A.M.—Passed the sulphur spring, Sira Buluh, on side of 
Sungei Rui, there was too much water to distinguish the 
sulphur spring, but the smell of sulphur was _ plain. 
Went up the steep side of a hill and on to its ridge; then 
the Semang, BUNGA, found we were going wrong. Struck off 
again keeping near Sungei Rui, crossing and re-crossing it 
four or five times. This river is now getting uncomfortably 
deep for fording and is very swift ; passed an old abandoned 
Siamese hut on the bank; afterwards lost all track; kept on 
finding one, losing itagain. Followed the river; men had been 
along there at some time, judging by cuts on trees, probably 
after fish. Cametoa track cut at right-angles to the river up 
a steep and slippery hill; went up it; when on top rain came 
down in torrents; followed track and lost it; tried several 
directions, and at last got on a well-defined one; followed it 
nearly an hour, when we found we had come back to a spot 
we were at inthe morning. We must have gone round nearly a 
circle. The Semang seems to have got bewildered when we 


* After the murder of the first British Resident of Pérak, Mr. Brrcu, and 
during the war which followed. 
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lost the sun, and I had neglected to look at my compass. 
Stopped at 3.30 P.M. in pouring rain by a small stream, a 
feeder of Sungei Rui, (Sungei Rui quite close), and set to 
building camp; men much dispirited. We were sure to 
reach Pong at midday to-day according to BUNGA; the men 
have had hardly anything at all to eat for the last two days ; rice 
has been doled out to them half a handful each; they finished 
the last grain this morning; my own rice all finished ; shall 
finish my last bit of fowl to-night ; nothing else left ; my things 
all wet, the rain has found its way into my water-proof bun- 
dle; my two Klings look rather unhappy at having to try 
starvation for a bit, I fancy they have helped themselves 
pretty freely to my provisions hitherto. Leeches very thick 
to-day, reminding one of Ceylon. ; 

22nd November.—The men were anxious to turn back to 
the road leading to Siah, Kedah, which we left yesterday 
morning, and make for that place. By doing this we should 
have made a certainty of getting food within about two more 
days, whilst by going on in this manner in an unknown jungle, 
food might remain an uncertainty for some days longer. 
However, BUNGA stuck to the truth of his statement of yes- 
terday morning that we were then within half a day of Pong, 
and, as I was sure that yesterday we had gone a good distance 
in the right direction before we went round in a circle, I 
determined to push on, and the Pénghtlu seemed to think it 
was the wisest thing to do. Should we get too weak to 
walk any further, we must make rafts and chance being 
smashed by waterfalls in the Sungei Rui. 

23rd November.—Started at 8 A.M. due North up a small 
stream, feeder of Sungei Rui, up a steep bit of hill, and got on 
the ridge where we lost our way yesterday ; followed it along 
North, descended at the end of it, and at 9.30 A.M. crossed the 
Sungei Sam-Sam, which BUNGA at once recognised; water run- 
ning left to right; it is a feeder of Sungei Rui; remains of loose 
stones built up for fish-trap ; ascended the opposite ridge, fresh- 
ly cut marks on trees all along; this was encouraging. At 
11 A.M. found we had evidently lost the right track; guessed 
we had gone astray where several big trees had fallen across 
the path; went back there about 1} miles up hill, and pick- 
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ed up track again. It now leads off to the eastward; fol- 
lowed it along and descended the steep end of the ridge; at — 
bottom found jungle was secondary growth and had previously 
been cultivated, and we now knew we were near Pong and 
food. 

A little further on, at 1 P.M., reached Sungei Rui again. 
Three of the men who were quite done up, set to work to 
make a bamboo raft to descend the river on, the remainder of 
us followed the stream through secondary growth; past 
several fallen houses and abandoned gardens. In one of 
these there were a few sticks of sugar-cane and some green 
unripe plantains, we all went at these like a pack of wolves 
in asheep-fold. Some had not eaten anything for three days 
and were nearly exhausted. This revived every one con- 
siderably, and we went on, following the river down, crossed 
it, and arrived at Pong at 2.30 P.M. 

Found rice plentiful here, twelve cents per gantang,; fowls 
half-grown three cents, large ones nine cents each. This is a 
small kampong of six houses, Siamese; there were formerly 
twenty, but the Raja of Patani took all the people away to 
work for him for nothing, in a distant place, and many never 
came back again; Klian Pong, a tin mine on the Sungei Pong, 
is a short distance from here, but itis not worked now. There 
were formerly five hundred Chinese there, but the Raja 
wanted all the profit for himself, so it was abandoned. 

The nearest mine at work is Klian Intan; Klian Kladie is on 
the Sungei Krong not far below Sira Tye. I am informed 
there used to be an elephant track from here to it. It has 
long been abandoned. It drew supplies from Baling. There 
is a high perpendicular rock here called Batu Chigar about 
300 feet high, lime-stone, it looks as if half the hill had been 
split from it, it faces the river. 

We put up at the Siamese Temple; sandflies in’ myriads at 
night, and drove me to bed at 7 P.M. 

I should have liked to have taken a day’s rest, as the men 
had had rather a rough time of it, and we should have likeda 
day to get our clothes dry, having got no sun in the jungle 
for eight days, but I thought that ourlong absence might 
cause anxiety, so resolved to push on. Going back over the 
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same ground was not to be thought of as we had had quite 
enough of it. 

There was formerly a path from Pong to Siah, Kedah, one 
day’s march, but it has been long disused, and we could get 
no one who could show us the w ay with-certainty. We 
should have gone from here to Siah about N.W., thence to 
Kupang, Bakar, Sedin and Mahang, and not going to Baling 
at all, thus saving a day. 

he only w ell known route is v7@ Klian Intan, Baling, 
Kupang, Bakar, Sedin and Mahang; this I resolved to take. 
Started at 9.30 A.M. with Siamese cuide. Crossed the Sungei 
Pong twice. Steered about North keeping alongside of 
Sungei Rui, following it down; crossed it twice. ‘the first 
time it being rather deep, the Pénghilu, another man and 
myself tried going over on a r@kit (raft) that was moored to 
a tree, but when in mid-stream it capsized, and we all had a 
refreshing trip to the bottom. At about 10.30 A.M. four men 
came up with us having been despatched from Hulu Selama 
with a letter from Mr. BREWSTER asking me to try and be down 
at Parit Buntar, Krian, on the 22nd. They had followed our 
track the whole w ay, and had done the journey in four nights ; 
very fair work. We steered between N. and E., our path 
chiefly along streams and ridges; only two or three bits of 
hill; these streams are simply a mass of tin, and all the stone 
is a fine, black, slaty-looking substance that I should think 
was full of it. The path was a pleasant contrast to what we 
have been accustomed to for the last week, and we went along 
at a great pace. At 2.20P.M.struckthe main Pérak-Kedah- 
Patani buffalo track : followed it along and at 2.50 P.M. 
arrived at Klian Kalik.* Rested here awhile, while a heavy 
storm of rain came on. This is a fogs? of about thirty or 
forty Hokkien Chinese, who have only been here a short time. 
They were very civil, There are a great number of old 
abandoned tin w orkings here, chiefly the work of Mal ays, and 
the jungle is full of “magnificent great durian trees ; there 
must have been a large settlement here once. At 4 P.M. the 


*Klian Kalik and Klian Jntan were visited by Mr. MAXWELL in 1876. 
See Journal, Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 9, p. 55. 
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rain being over, started for Klian Intan; went up a steep 
little bit of hill, down the other side, and we arrived at Klian 
Intan at 5 P.M., and were well received by the towkay. There 
are about one hundred Chinese here, Macaos and Hylams, 
all under one fowkay, and the mines here have been worked 
along time. The towkay was very hospitable, and made me 
very comfortable, and was very anxious to know when the 
country was coming under the Pérak Government. 

24th November.—Started at 9 A.M. for Baling along the 
path by which the tin is carried to Baling. Men get fifty 
cents per half pzku/ for carrying it. Path bears about N. 
W.; crossed two steep hills, and arrived at a lake in the 
jungle at 11.45; the part visible being about two hundred 
acres in extent. A very pretty spot, this is about half way 
between Klian Intan and Baling and there is a hut here which 
serves asa resting place for the tin carriers. There is no 
stream running into this lake, and it is said that in the wet 
weather the water in it is comparatively low, while in the dry 
weather the water comes up to where the hut stands, a rise 
of about four or five feet. This sounds like a traveller’s yarn, 
but some of my men declared they have seen it. There is 
also said to be an enormous water-snake, ular deradaz or 
deraday, inhabiting this lake; this reptile is said to he in 
wait for animals coming down to drink, and would take a 
man as soon as anything else. [have heard such wonderful 
stories of this species of reptile, of its capabilities, &c., that 
I cannot help thinking that like the zaga, it exists only in 
the fertile imagination of the Malays, especially as no one 
seems to know of any one who has seen one. There isa 
Siamese village near this, situated some distance from the 
lake, of about twenty houses. The village is called Bichah 
Deradah and the inhabitants plant padz; they have built their 
kampong away from the lake, which would be an excellent 
site, for fear of this rival of the snake. ‘This is in Patani terri- 
tory.* Lotsof fishin the lake. Saw some wild-ducks. Men 
showing signs of having had about enough of this marching. 


* See Journal, Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 9, p. 31, where 
this lake and village are mentioned. 
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Waited a long time for them to come up, most of them have 
bad feet. Passed some of the plantations of the Siamese vil- 
lagers on the right ; road going up and down; small but steep 
hills. Began to get into low jungle about 3 P.M.; crossed Baling 
River five or six times. Heavy rain came on at 3 P.M. drench- 
ing us thoroughly. Stopped a few minutes for shelter ata 
Siamese temple on the banks of Baling River. Went on and 
were joined by a Chinaman named AH SOOT, who offered 
to put us up at his house at Baling; he said the Resident had 
stopped there on his recent tour; gladly accepted his hospi- 
table offer. Arrived at Baling* at 4.30 P.M. and took up our 
quarters in AH SooT’s house, one of a row of ten or twelve 
brick buildings. This house is not occupied yet; so we have it 
all to ourselves, and thoroughly appreciate the luxury of a house 
once more. AH SOOT says the Resident when here told him 
to go and search for copper near the lake just mentioned, and 
to let him know the result ; when I met him on the path he was 
just returning from there and showed me a piece of ore that 
looked very much like copper. He says a little distance from 
the lake there is a stream that flows through a cavern right 
underneath the hill. It was up this stream that he got the 
ore. Hesays he is going to work there for a few days longer 
until he is certain that he has come across plenty of it, and 
then he is going to take some to the Resident. He is very 
much afraid that the Patani people will find out what he is 
about, and is keeping it as dark as he can. 

In front of the village here towers an almost perpendicular 
hill, Bukit Wang, all rocks, thickly wooded, with the rock 
showing out quite plainly, about 1,000 feet high, I should 
think. It is all limestone, and is easy of ascent along the 
ridge, and there are many large caves in it full of bats and 
therefore of guano [| presume. They are a bad lot here, I 
have been warned by AH SOOT to be careful about opening 
the street door, and to have some one always watching it 
when open, as there are always people ready to help them- 
selves to anything they can lay hands on. 


* For a description of this place in 1876, see Journal, Straits Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, No. 9, p. 62. 
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The river is only navigable here for native boats; can get 
down it to Kwala Muda in three days. The Semangs much 
astonished at the brick houses; none of them have ever seen 
one before. | 

The whole place has been burnt down and looted over and 
over again by gang-robbers. A cart-rcad should be made 
between Klian Intan and Baling, the latter place being the 
outlet for the tin produced at the former. 

25th Not MARASAT, one of the Pénghtlu of Ba- 
ling’s underlings, paid me a visit this morning, the Pénghtlu 
being away; I confide to his care one of my Klings, who 
has a bad foot and is quite unable to go any further. 

As our next halting place, Kupang, was only about 4 hours’ 
march, and the next, Bakar, too far to reach in one day, we 
did not leave our comfortable quarters until 10 A.M., and thus 
were able to get our clothes dried for the first time since 
leaving Selama. 

Our course was about S.S.W., the first hour trudging 
through fadi fields, following the course of Baling River at 
foot of Bukit Wang, on east side of the hill. The curious 
conformation of this huge rock was very striking to-day, with 
‘its numerous cavities and indentations, the southern end over- 
hanging in avery threatening looking manner. There are two 
perpendicular masses of rock at top that look like old ruined 
castles, and at one angle there is a rock poised on a square 
block that looks very much like a heavy gun. At I1 A.M. 
crossed Sungei Pulai, feeder of Sungei Baling; water up to 
our armpits; very swift and muddy, and full of holes and 
snags over which I[ nearly broke my already much lacerated 
shins. Waited here nearly an hour for the men to come up. 
They arrived at 12, and it appears that after I had gone on 
ahead, the sick Kling insisted on coming on too, and the 
others had accommodated their pace to his; sent him back 
again. The rain came on in torrents. Crossed several 
small streams; rainlastedtwo hours. Stopped a few minutes 
beside a stream for refreshment; went on, and at 2.40 P. M. 
crossed the Sungei Chiah, very swift indeed and up to our 
necks, but for a friendly stump, I should have been carried 


off my legs. Sungei Chiah is a tributary of the Sungei 


ee 
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Kupang, and the latter of the Sungei Baling. Arrived at 
Kupang at 3 P.M. One of Pénghilu MAHOMET DAHARI’S 
brothers lives here, and he placed a room of his house at our 
disposal. The men show signs of being nearly played out, 
lagging behind very much; most of them have got bad feet. 
This is not the weather for exploring trips, the rain has a 
most depressing effect on every one, and wet clothes and 
slushy paths make the marching tiring work. We encountered 
no hills to-day. There are three paths from Baling to Kupang, 
the one we took is the most direct and easiest. This is a 
kampong of about 100 houses, all the people are Patanis and 
they have the reputation of being a thoroughly bad lot like 
the Baling people. Robbery with violence is what they are 
most partial to. There is a farm here—opium and gambling— 
6 or 7 Chinamen. The ¢owkay told me there were formerl 
several Chinese shops here, but one night the Malays of the 
kampong looted and burnt them all out. Some were killed, 
and Chinese enterprise is not likely to venture here again 
until this miserable country becomes one of the Protected 
States. The men mostly have a sullen, suspicious, crafty 
look about them. I fully expected an attempt at robbery at 
night through the floor, and once felt a shaking and heard a 
slight noise just under my head. I had my pistol ready to 
salute either head or hand that should appear through the 
floor, but it turned out to be a cow that had got under the 
house. One has need though to sleep with one’s ears open in 
this country. It rained all night ; house very leaky. 

26th November.—Did not get under way until 9 A.M.; men 
very tired and no go in them; wading through swamps. 

9.30 A.M. crossed the Kupang River, our course is about 
S.W. This is one of the most tiring days we have had, the 
road is a buffalo-path, and owing to the heavy rains these 
animals have churned it into slush often above the knee, and 
nearly always over one’s boots. Crossed innumerable small 
streams, the path often being in their bed. Halted for re- 
freshment at 12 beside Sungei Tawar, a feeder of the Baling, 


_ ina hut where some one had lately camped. Waited for men 


to come up, and went on at too’clock. At 2 P.M. crossed the 
Sungei Dara; remains of old hut here. Two years ago, two 
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men camped in this hut ; they were searching for gutta. When 
they were out one day a tiger killed one of them, the other 
man went for help, and three others came, and they brought the 
remains back to the hut; they all stopped there that night. 
That night the tiger came again and seized the other gutta 
searcher. The other men wounded it several times with their 
krisses, but did not kill it; it got away after severely wound- 
ing the man. 

Heavy rain came on at 2 P.M. and lasted till 3.30 P.M. 
Crossed a deep stream, the Si Puteh, and arrived at Bakar at 
4 P.M. Men far behind ; some did not come up until dark, and 
two men came to grief inthe stream here, soaking my cartridge 
bag with note-book, &c. in it and nearly losing a rifle. There 
are about 40 houses here. Put upin the house of the son 
of an old white-haired man who is slightly crazy and is Péng- 
hilu MAHOMED DAHARI’S grandfather. He says he opened 
this place originally, and that he was the first man to settle in 
Hulu Selama, and that his son came afterwards and opened 
up the place. 

They are all Patanis here ; went to sleep in the atmosphere 
of a cattle-shed ; there were buffaloes stabled beneath me. 

27th November.—Started at 8 A.M., wading through padi 
fields; crossed Sungei Bakar twice; it runs into the Si 
Puteh and that into the Sedin. Some Chinese were going 
down with rafts of timber of three logs each. The Sedin takes 
them down to Kwala Muda. Went through a J/alang field 
called Padang Malow, and crossed a stream of the same 
name; water up to armpits. Passed some fine padz land 
all abandoned, called Padang Blam, and a stream of that 
name; path under water for about half a mile; this was a 
lively half-mile for all of us, as the water in this field was 
teeming with enormous horse-leeches, the first I have ever 
met with; they were about 6 inches long. Fine groves of 
durian and other fruit trees all abandoned. They say that 
hantu killed all the cattle and other animals, and a lot of 
people died too. At 1 P.M. arrived at Kampong Badan, and 
stopped for refreshment beside Sungei Tawar. ‘There are 
fine padi fields here; eighteen houses. Went onat 2 P.M.; 
crossed the Sungei Badan, and arrived at Sungei Sedin at 
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4 P.M. Water up to our armpits. Lucky we had no rain to- 
day, or we should have had to swim this river, baggage and 
all, as there are no boats here, and everything would have 
been soaked. Put up at the house of another of Pénghulu 
MAHOMED DAHARI’S brothers, at Kampong Sedin; he left 
Hulu Selama about two years ago. ‘The first hour’s march 
to-day was very bad, but afterwards the path, though a buffalo 
one, was much better than yesterday, and for once we got 
no rain. Course to-day between S. and W. There are ten 
houses here and few more further down the river. This river 
debouches at Kwala Muda; can get down in three days. 

Met people on the path to-day for the first time since 
leaving Selama. 

28th November.—Started at 7.30 A.M. en route for Hulu 
Selama. Had no sooner started than a drenching shower 
came on. This did not much matter as regards clothes, as 
we always put on wet ones in the morning, keeping the dry 
ones for camp; but it made walking heavy work. Crossed 
Sungei Teruna several times, a small rocky stream. Got to 
top of Bukit Teruna at 9.30 A.M., a steep and slippery hill. 
Rain now stopped. The path the other side very bad ; plain 
mud up to the middle, often buffalo path; crossed Sungei 
Dingin, a small stream, four or five times; there is an old tin 
mine here, Klian Dingin; the Malays came and looted the 
kongst house, and it has been abandoned ever since. Crossed 
the Sungei Mahang three times, and stopped at noon onits bank 
for refreshment and for the men tocome up. Went on at 
I P.M.; crossed the Krian River at 2.30 P.M.; glad to get on 
Selama soil again; arrived at the Hulu Krian Kampong at 
3P.M. Stopped a short time and then pushed on; met a big 
python in the path. For the first time during the cruise, | 
had let another man carry my rifle, and when I got it the 
snake had gone. ‘The only time I ever went out unarmed on 
the Kurau Sapatang road I meta rhinoceros face to face. 
I made for camp, and he followed me quite half a mile; it 
does not do to go inthe jungle unarmed. The path now 
got worse and worse as we got near Sungei Rambutan and 
past the kampong, it was terribly churned up by buffaloes 
and other cattle ; crossed the Selama River and arrived at 
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the dalez, Hulu Selama, at 5.30 P.M., just as it was getting 
dark, a good day’s work considering the road and that we had 
been on the steady march without a spell off for 15 days. 

29th November.—7.30 A.M. started in boat for Kwala Sela- 
ma. Delayed a good deal by fallen trees in three places ; 
arrived about 3 P.M. 


ARTHUR @ Bry 


[ In connection with Mr. DEw’s paper, the following brief account of a jour- 
ney on foot from Province Wellesley to Selama on the 9th and 10th October, 
1874, may be of interest. Selama was then in its infancy asa mining settle- 
ment and the paths leading to it were entirely unexplored by Europeans.— 


W.E. M. ] 


I went to Sempang Ampat on Thursday, the 8th instant, 
and passed the night at the police station there in order to 
effect an early start on the following morning. On Friday 
morning I was met by five Pénghulus* and about fifteen ra’ 
iyats, who were to accompany me to Selama, and started 
with them and four Hindu coolies as baggage-carriers at 

am. 

The Kedah boundary is reached immediately on leaving 
Tasek Estate, which extends up to the frontier ; from thence 
there are paths which have been made at different times by 
Chinese wood-cutters, by one of which I reached the foot of 
the range of hills which les between Tasek and Serdang. 
The first two or three hours were occupied in crossing the 
range by a difficult path, which, in most places, was nothing 
but a mere track in the jungle. A succession of small hills 
had to be crossed (the Malays declare that there are thirty- 
three of them) the last and highest of which is called -Bélakang 


* IsMAIL, Pénghtlu of Chero Tukun; Mar Puten, Pénghulu of Junjong; 
Daup, Pénghtlu of Pijangan; JAMAL, Pénghtlu of Chempadak; and 
LananG, Pénghtlu of Tasek. 
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Parang. About half way over the range I crossed a stream 
called Prenggan Junjong, just above a small waterfall. This 
stream runs into the Tasek River. The descent after crossing 
the last hill is very steep, but the country on the other side is 
level for a long distance. After leaving the hills, the path 
runs through lofty forest with patches of /a/ang grass here 
and there, shewing where former clearings have been made, 
up to the Sungei Punti, a small and very winding river. 
The route then lay along the sandy bed of the stream which 
we repeatedly crossed to avoid going round all the turnings, 
and finally bore off towards the left to a deserted kampong 
formerly occupied by one HADI, who, with five others, was 
hanged at Bukit Tengah some years ago for a gang robbery 
and murder at Tasek village. A few fruit trees remain, but 
the place is rapidly relapsing into jungle. A little further on 
I came to the Serdang River, which runs into the Krian, a day’s 
journey (according to my guides) from the place where I 
crossed it. I noticed two Malay graves on the bank of the 
river at this spot. A little beyond the river, the track which 
we had been following joins a much broader path, which runs 
from the village of Sungei Serdang to some tin-mines on Sun- 
gei Trap, which had lately been established by a number of Su- 
matra Malays (orang rawah), refugees from Larut. Avoiding 
the village of Sungei Serdang (thirty houses), which was, I was 
told, a considerable distance off on our right and would have 
been out of our way though it would have afforded shelter 
for the night, we followed the road to the left for some dis- 
tance, and then turned off (again to the left) along a path 
leading to Dingin. Finding that it was impossible to reach 
Dingin, much less Selama, on that evening, I halted at about 
3.30 p.m. on a piece of rising ground called Serdang Kudong, 
and camped out for the night in the jungle. On Saturday, 
October 1oth, we startedagain soon after 6 a.m., and reached 
Sungei Trap in about half an hour. It is a larger river than 
the Serdang, and, like it, runs into the Krian. We followed 
the course of the Sungei Trap for some distance, crossing it 
four times to avoid making circuits. The path was a tolerably 
well beaten track, and the walking was easy enough, except 
where swamps had to be crossed. At Sungei Krising, a com- 
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bination of swamp and river, I heard at 7.45 a.m. three volleys 
of musketry fired some distance off. I learnt afterwards at 
Selama that they had been fired by the Police there under the 
Colonial Secretary (Mr. J. W. W. BircH) as a salute on hoist- 
ing the British flag. The next stream which I crossed was 
Sungei Kasai, near which (at Sungei Buluh) there was a de- 
serted house formerly occupied by some Pérak Malays who had 
opened a tin mine here without success. Near this place we 
met two Malays proceeding from Dingin to Sungei Kechil, 
who were induced to return and guide us to Selama, as my 
own guides did not profess to know anything of the route 
beyond Dingin. After passing another swamp (Sungei Ten- 
gas River) we crossed the lower part of Bukit Tengas, the 
only hill on the way after leaving HADI’s kampong. After 
descending the hill, we soon struck the Sungei Tengas, the 
stream of which we followed until its junction with the 
Sungei Dingin, which runs into the Krian. At this place 
there is a large clearing. Paddy was growing on recently 
cleared ground, and there were several houses surrounded by 
small plantations of Indian corn and plantains. At the junc- 
tion of the two rivers, the stream was almost choked by large 
logs of timber ready to be made up into rafts and floated 
down the Dingin River to the Krian and thence to the Penang 
market. At ashort distance beyond the Dingin River we 
reached the house of the Chinese wood-cutters, twelve in all, 
to whom the timber belonged. They had a shed full of rat- 
tans as well. Two creeks of the Krian River were next suc- 
cessively crossed, and at 1 p.m. we reached the Krian River it- 
self. At this point the Malay facilities for crossing the river, 
which is very rapid, are some sunken logs to serve as footing 
and a slack rattan line fastened to trees on either side with 
which to steady oneself. My party were spared the necessity 
of testing the value of this apparatus by the timely appear- 
ance of two boats bound for Mahang (further up the river) by 
which we were ferried across. The place where we crossed 
the river was considerably above Kwala Selama (CHE KAR- 
IM’S settlement), and we had a long walk through the forest, 
passing several houses of wood-cutters and boat-builders, to 
the Selama River, which we reached about 3 p.m. 
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I was hospitably received at Salema by CHE KARIM, and 
met there the Colonial Secretary and the officers who had 
accompanied him. They had reached Selama on the pre- 
vious (Friday) evening. As I ascertained from Mr. BIRCH 
that there was no prospect of any occurrence in which my 
services or those of my Malays were likely to be called for, I 
left Selama on the following morning by boat, and returned 
to Butterworth. 

The route which I followed to Selama is not the best one. 
Instead of starting from Tasek, I ought to have started from 
Sungei Kechil near the boundary pillar on the right bank 
of the Krian, and so have avoided the route over the thirty- 
three hills. I am told that there is a good path from Sungei 
Kechil to Sungei Serdang; thence the route is as I have 
described it, but Selama would have been sooner reached if, 
instead of proceeding on foot from Dingin, I had gone by 
boat down that river to the point of its debouchure into the 
Krian, which is close to the Kwala Selama. The swamps 
and rivers are the principal obstacles to be encountered in 
making a good bridle-road from Sungei Kechil to Dingin, 
and the difficulties which they present are not serious, for I 
passed nothing except the Krian River which was not forda- 
ble. I saw no signs of stone suitable for road-making except 
in one place. After passing Sungei Trap, the present path is 
well defined in most places, but muddy and slippery in gene- 
ral and often blocked up by fallen logs. Leeches abound. 
I met only two parties of natives on the road in the whole 
distance, and I noticed fresh tracks of elephants and a tiger, 
showing that the road is not very much used. 


BUTTERWORTH, PROVINCE WELLESLEY, 
October, 1874. 


Mr. R. B. SHARPE ON BIRDS FROM 
PERAK. 


(From the Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 
London, May 3rd, 1887.) 


ON a second collection of birds formed by Mr. L. WRAY 
in the mountains of Pérak, Malay Peninsula. By R. BOWDLER 
SHARPE, F.L.S, F.Z.S., &c., Zoological Department, British 
Museum. 


(PLATES XXXVII & XXXVIII.) 


Mr. L. WRay, the Curator of the Pérak Museum, has for- 
warded me another interesting collection of birds, amongst 
which are several novelties. The circumstances under which 
the collection was made are best explained by the following 
letter from Mr. WRAY himself :— 


PERAK MUSEUM. 


Pérak, Straits, Settlements, 
November 15th, 1886. 
“My Dear Sir, 


“Tn accordance with the promise contained in my last 
letter, I now send you a collection of 51 bird-skins, which I 
made during a six weeks’ stay on the hills in the months of 
September and October. Although it is not to be considered 
a complete collection, still, from the difficulty experienced in 
getting fresh species during the latter part of the time, I fancy 
it is a fairly representative one. 

‘The house in which | have been staying, and near which 
the collection was made, is about 4,400 feet above the sea- 
level, and there is only one other peak near which is higher, 
and that reaches to 4,700 feet. No other hills in the range, 
at least for many miles, rise higher than 5,600 feet. This 
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range, which is known as the Larut Range, is more or less 
connected on the North at the watershed of the Pérak River 
with the main range of the peninsula. It is covered with 
dense unbroken forest from base to peaks, without any elevated 
open or grass lands. | | 
‘Besides the birds mentioned in the list, [repeatedly heard. 

the cry of the Argus Pheasant (A. giganteus), and I found 
their dancing-places at about 3,000 to 3,500 feet. I saw also 
examples of three or four species of hornbills and a green- 
headed bee-eater, but was not able to get specimens of them. 

~“ Below 3,000 feet the hill forms become scarce, and the 
‘low-country ones begin to appear. The temperature at 3,300 
feet on the hills ranges from about 56° to 76° in the shade, and 
at the higher stations from 50° to 72°. Judging from the 
records of the past six years, there are no regular seasons in 
Pérak. The rainfall on the Larut hills is from 200 to 250 
‘inches per annum. 


“Tam, yours truly, 
L.. WRAY »-Faiawee 


Mr. WRAY’S collection is divided into two parts, the first 
consisting of some low-country forms, a list of which I give 
for the sake of the notes appended by the collector. The 
latter are placed in inverted commas. | 


1.—Ortolus xanthonotus, Horst. 
“No. 77.—Larut. Irides and bill red.” 
2.—Lalage culminata. 
“No. 74.— 92.Larut. Irides dark brown.” 
3.—Trichixus pyrrhopyga. 
“No. 76.— ? Blanja. Irides-brown.’’ 
4.—Pitta granatina. 
“No. 72.— 6.Blanja. Irides brown; bill and legs black.” 
5.—Calyptomena viridis. 
“No. 73.—6é.-Larut. Irides dark brown; bill yellowish.” 
6.—Eurylemus ochromelas. 
“No. 75.— ?.Larut. Irides pale yellow; bill cobalt-blue, 
with yellow markings on the upper mandible,” 
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7.—Harpactes kasumba. E 
“No. 68.—¢.Larut. Irides crimson; bill and skin of 
face cobalt-blue. Fairly common in big jungle.” 
8.—Halcyon concreta. 
“No. 70.— d Bill black above, bright yellow beneath; 
irides brown.” 
9.—Ptilopus jambu. : 
“No. 69—6 ¢. Irides white; bill yellow; feet and 
legs red. Very rare in Pérak. These specimens 
were collected in Kinta in July.” 
10.—Osmotreron fulvicollis. 
“No. 71.—6¢. Kinta. Irides white; feet and legs red. 
I have only seen two or three of these pigeons.” 


I have quoted the following papers, which relate to the 
Ornithology of the Malayan Peninsula, though most of them 
treat of the lower country on the western side :— 

Hume, A.O. A First Tentative List of the Birds of the 

Western Half of the Malay Peninsula, Sir. 1 1679, 

ees See 

‘The Birds of the Western Half of the Malay Peninsu- 

las om. cit. pp.) 151-103. 

KELHAM, H.R. Ornithological Notes made in the Straits 

Settlements and in the Western State of the Malay 

Peninsula. Ibis, 1881, pp. 362-395, 501-532. 

. The same. Ibis, 1882, pp. 1—15, 185-204. 

SALVADOR], T. Catalogo di una collezione di Uccelli fatta 
nella parte occidentale di Sumatra dal Prof. Odoardo 
Beccari. Ann. Mus. Civic Genov. XIV, pp. 169-253 
1879). 

fhe cere is alist of the second collection made by 
Mr. WRAy in the mountains, examples of some species not 
being sent to the British Museum :-— 

Neopus malayensis (Temm.); Sharpe, Cat. B. 1. p. 257; 
HUME, Str. F. 1979, p.-44. 

“No. 18 6 ¢. This eagle is the only large species that 
Ihave seen on the hills. It is fairly common, and usually 
flies about in small parties of four or five.” (Not sent.) 

Spisaetus limnaetus, (Raffl.); Sharpe, Cat. B.1., p. 272. 
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Limnaetus caligatus, Hume, Str. F. 1879, p. 44; Kelham, 
Ibis, 1881, p. 366; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. xiv, 
172—(1879). 

‘No. 19. On opening my window early one morning I| saw. 
one of these hawk-eagles sitting with crest erected on a stump 
of a tree, only about thirty yards from the house, and brought 
it down with a shot from my revolver. A second specimen 
was shot by my collector while perched on a branch of a tree 
quite near the ground, but was never found, as in searching 
for it the man got bitten on the leg by a snake (7rimeresurus 
gramineus), and gave up the search. These were the only 
two birds seen of this species.”” (Not sent.) 

Spilornis bacha, Sharpe, Cat. B.1i., p. 290; Hume; seme 
to79, p- 44> Salyadst. com: te 

‘No. 64. @. Irides bright yellow. I only saw one pair of 
these birds, one of which I was fortunate enough to be able 
to shoot.” 

The specimen sent is very dark and almost as deeply 
coloured as typical Javan birds, certainly exceeding that 
of Malaccan specimens. The feathers on the hind neck 
and mantle are edged with sandy rufous. Wing 14.5 inches. 

Glaucidium brodiet, (Burt.); Sharpe, Cat. B. 1, p. 212 
(1875). 

“No. 57. 6. Irides yellow. Only one specimen of this 
pygmy owlet was seen.” 

Syrnium newarense (Hodgs.); Sharpe, Cat. B. i, p. 281 
(1875). 

‘No. 65. 9. Irides yellow. I found this owl seated on a 
branch of a small tree in a very dark ravine, and it was some 
time before I could decide whether it was a bird or some dead 
leaves.” 

This specimen is rather small, but there can scarcely be any 
question about its being identical with S. xewarense and not 
with S.. Maingayz, which is the yellow-faced form found in the 
Malay Peninsula (cf. Hume, Str. F. vi, p: 27)> “Aseaeme 
S. Maingayt and S. indranee have perfectly uniform faces of 
a deep ochreous colour, but one specimen (?) from Coonoor 
has the face dusky and barred with blackish, exactly as in 
S. newarense, and therefore it shows either that the S. xewa- 
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rense occurs in the Nilghiris, or else that the latter range con- 
tains an intermediate form between S. xewarense and S. tn- 
adranee. 

The specimen sent by Mr. Wray has the wing 4 inches. 
It is evidently a very old bird, being very dark above and very 
coarsely barred below, with a dark band across the chest, 
where the cross-bars are not so distinct. The face is deep 
rufous-ochre, with a few indistinct blackish cross-bars. Alto- 
gether the specimen may be said to belong to the eastern race 
of Syrnium newarense, witha tolerably uniform ochreous face. 
Such specimens are found in Formosa, Assam, Manipur and 
Sikkim, where a perfect gradation takes place between Syr- 
nium newarense, leaving it absolutely impossible to draw any 
line between eastern and western examples. 

Oriolus consanguineus, Wardlaw Ramsay. 

“No. 59.— 6. Irides crimson; bill pale blue-grey. The 
female is black, without the red breast- and wing-spots. It is 
notacommon bird. The range seems to be from 3,000 to 
4,000 feet, but I have a specimen shot in Kinta at not more 
than 100 or 200 feet above the sea-level, at the foot of the 
central range of the peninsula.” 

The specimen sent is identical with one of the typical 
specimens collected by Mr. CARL BOCK, and now in the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

Bhringa remifer (Temm.); Sharpe, Cat. B. iii, p. 257 
(1877). 

“No. 46.—¢ ¢@. Irides red-brown. The long tail-feathers 
of most of the males have no webs on their shafts, excepting 
on the racket-ends, the portion covered by the ordinary tail 
being quite naked. I obtained two males with webs on the 
shafts, under the shorter tail-feathers, and was at first uncer- 
tain whether these might not be two species; but as no dif- 
ference was observable in the tails of the females (the upper 
portion of the long tail-feathers being webbed in every speci- 
men), it seems more probable that the bird with the webbed 
upper parts of the long feathers are young males.’’ 

This is interesting, as continning the range of the species 
southward from Tenasserim, but it is also known from Java. 

Artamides larutensis, sp. n. 
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“No. 3¢.—¢. Irides brown. The female has a lighter 
head than the male. Fly usually in pairs or small parties.” 

A large representative of A. /arvatus, from which it differs 
in its purer grey colouration, blacker chin and cheeks, and 
by the colour of the under tail-coverts, which are white wash- 
ed with ashy grey. The under wing-coverts are also for the 
most part white, but in both these cases the plumage may not 
be fully mature. 

Adult male. General colour above uniform dark pearly 
grey, lesser wing-coverts like the back; median and greater 
coverts dark cindery grey, edged with pearly grey; bastard- 
wing, primary- coverts and quills black, fringed with ashy 
grey, margined with broader and paler grey on the seconda- 
ries, the innermost narrowly fringed with whitish at the ends; 
upper tail-coverts like the back; centre tail-feathers ashy grey, 
blackish towards the ends, the remainder black tipped with 
an ashy-grey spot, increasing in extent towards the outer- 
most, which is also pale ashy along the outer web; crown of 
head like the back; a line across the base of the forehead, 
lores, feathers round the eye, end fore part of cheeks black; 
sides of face, ear-coverts, cheeks, and throat blackish, with 
an ashy shade, shading off paler on the lower throat and fore 
neck; remainder of under-surface of body deep pearly grey, 
a little lighter than the back; thighs dark slaty grey; under 
tail-coverts white, grey near the vent, the rest of the coverts 
marked with ashy grey; under wing-coverts grey, or grey 
varied with white bars; axillaries grey; quills below dusky, 
ashy white along the inner edge. ‘Total length 11 inches, 
culmen 1.05, wing 6.45, tail 4.4, tarsus 0.95. 

Pericrocotus igneus, Blyth; Sharpe, Cat. B. iv., p. 78; HUME 
Sie 879) P57 

“No. 53.—6. Irides brown. Not common. Only one 
specimen of this minivet was obtained.” 

Cryptolopha trivigata (Strickl.); Sharpe, Cat. B. iv., p. 398 
Salvad. t. c., p. 204. 

“No. 44.— 9. Irides dark brown.” 

Compared with specimens from West Java and Sumatra. 

Rhipidura albicollis (V.); Sharpe, Cat. B. iv. p. 317. : 

“No. 31.—¢. Irides brown. These fantails are. restless 
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and active in their habits, flitting about with their tails spread 
out and hardly ever for a moment still. This species and the 
one found in the low country (2. javanica) are said to be 
mad by the Malays, from the absurd and restless way in 
which they are always hopping and turning about. The pre- 
sent species I always found in small flocks, and almost inva- 
riably with quaker thrushes (A/czppe), Racket-tailed dron- 
gos (Rhinocichla mitata) and other birds. It frequents 
dense jungle, and has a sweet clear little song.” 

The only difference between the specimen sent and others 
from various parts of India seems to be that the white tips to 
the tail-feathers are rather larger and not ashy white, but 
pure white. Tenasserim specimens, however, seem to be 
‘intermediate. 

Niltava grandis, Hodgs.; Sharpe, P. Z. S. 1886, p. 351. 

“No. 38.—¢. Irides brown. Only one specimen seen in 
this stage of plumage.” 

The specimen is a young bird in spotted dress. 

Muscicapula maculata (Ticks); Sharpe, Cat. B. iv., p. 207; 
Salvad. t. c., p. 203 (1884). 

“No. 36.—. Irides brown. Quite common about 3,500 


_ -feet.” 


Copsychus musicus (Raffl.); Sharpe, Cat. B. vi.,. p.63; 

‘Hume, Str. F.1870, p.-64; Kelham,t.c., p..515; Salvad: t. c., 
- 236. 

3 “No. 52.—Only. found on clearings of the hills.’’ (Not 

sent.) 

Mytophoneus, sp. inc. 

“No. 54.—¢ 2. It is found in the rocky ravines and river- 
beds of the hills from 1,000 feet or so to nearly 4,000 feet, 
but is a rare and shy bird.’’ (Not sent.) 

Mr. WRAY supposes this bird to be 47. Temminck?, and 
says that it agrees with Jerdons description of that species. 
I think it will probably be A/. eugeniz. 

Tole tickelli (Blyth ) Sharpe, Cat. B. vi., p. 60. 

Hypsipetes tickelli, Hume and Davison, Str. F. vi., P. 296. 
“No. 39. 6 ©. Irides red-brown. Has an erectile crest. 
-It is common above 3,500 feet, either solitary or in pairs. It 
‘hawks for insects, and also eats vegetable matter,” 
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There is a slight difference between the birds of Pérak and 
typical /. tzckel/z from Tenasserim. The Pérak birds are rather 
darker, more ashy below, and decidedly more dingy olive on 
the flanks. These dull colours may, however, be due in great 
part to worn nesting-plumage, of which Mr. WrRay’s speci- 
mens bear evidence. 

Trochalopterum peninsulz, sp. n. (Plate xxxvii.) 

‘No. 25. 6 2. Irides brown. Usually seen in the under- 
growth, but sometimes on the higher trees. One pair that I 
shot on a fair sized tree had been feeding on some large green 
seeds. There were also partly digested remains of insects in 
both of their stomachs. This bird has a pretty clear song, 
and roosts low down in the under-growth.”’ 

This species finds its nearest ally in 7. melanostigma of 
Tenasserim, resembling that speceies in the black wing-spot 
formed by the primary-coverts, but it differs in many import- 
ant points, which may be summarized as follows :— 

1. <A darker chestnut crown. 

2. The back chestnut-brown instead of ashy. 
g. Ear-coverts dingy rufous brown, not ashy. 
4 Breast chestnut-brown instead of ashy. 

The following is a description of the sexes of 7. penin- 
sulz :— 

Adult male. General colour above reddish brown, a trifle 
more olivaceous towards the lower back and rump; scapulars 
like the back; lesser and median coverts like the back, the 
latter slightly washed with rufous, greater coverts maroon-red; 
bastard-wing black, externally golden or maroon, the outer 
feather olive, greenish externally; primary coverts black, 
forming a large patch; quills blackish, externally olive-yellow 
with a golden lustre, rather brighter on the primaries; inner 
secondaries inclining to ashy grey towards the ends, which 
are edged with black; upper tail-coverts like the back ; tail- 
feathers dusky, externally golden olive ; crown of head deep 
chestnut as far as the occiput; nape and hind neck like the 
back, the former slightly tinged with rufous; lores and feathers 
over the eye black; sides of hinder crown dark ashy, forming a 
patch converging on the nape; sides of face, ear-coverts and 
cheeks dark rufous brown, blackish below the eye and on the 
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chin; throat and fore neck deep chestnut, becoming paler and 
more rufous-brown on the breast and abdomen ; the sides of 
body and flanks somewhat duller brown; thighs and under 
tail-coverts dull rufous brown ; under wing-coverts and axilla- 
ries like the sides of the breast ; quills below blackish, ashy 
along the inner edge. Total length ro inches, culmen 0.95, 
wing 4.1, tail 4.5, tarsus 1.5. 

Adult female. Similar to the male. Total length 10 
inches, culmen 0.95, wing 3.8, tail 4.3, tarsus 1.4. 

Pomatorhinus Wray, sp. n. 

“No, 24.—6 92. Irides brown. This bird has a loud, 
clear, and rather pleasing song. It frequents the under- 
growth and often the ground, going about in pairs. Stomach 
contained insects.”’ 

This species represents P. ¢zckeldz in the Pérak mountains, 
but it is everywhere much darker in plumage, the head being 
dusky brown, inclining to dark ashy. The tail is black 
instead of rufous-brown. 

The following is a description of the typical pair of birds:— 

Adult female. General colour above reddish brown, with 
indistinct dusky cross-bars under certain lights; lower back 
and rump slightly more olivaceous; upper tail-coverts again 
reddish brown; lesser and median coverts reddish brown like 
the back; greater coverts, bastard-wing, primary-coverts, and 
quills blackish brown, externally reddish brown, inclining to 
chestnut on the quills ; tail-feathers blackish, washed external- 
ly with reddish brown, especially towards the base of the fea- 
thers, which are indistinctly barred with dusky under certain 
lights ; crown of head more dusky brown than the back, and 
only slightly washed with rufous ; lores ashy whitish ; behind 
the eye a bare spot; no distinct eyebrow, but a streak above 
the ear-coverts, formed by the white longitudinal centres of 
the feathers, larger and more distinct down the sides of the 
neck ; ear-coverts pale brown, followed by a reddish band 
down the sides of the neck; cheeks, throat, breast, and centre 
of abdomen white; sides of neck dusky brown, with some 
longitudinal white stripes intermingled ; fore neck and breast 
with dusky margins to some of the feathers; sides of 
breast and of abdomen ashy grey, mottled with lanceolata 
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‘streaks of white, narrower on the latter; sides of body and 
flanks uniform reddish brown; thighs and under tail-coverts 
also reddish brown; under wing coverts and axillaries dark 
ashy ; quills below dusky blackish, more ashy along the inner 
edge. Total length 1o inches, culmen 1.7, wing 4.1, tail 3.95, 
tarsus 1.55. 

Adult male.—Similar to the female, but not so strongly 
streaked with white down the side of the neck. Total length 
10 inches, culmen 1.65, wing 4.0, tarsus 1°6. 

I have deseaines the female, as ‘the male is moultine and has 
not got its perfect tail. 

Corythocichla leucosticta, sp. n. 

“No. 37-—d ¢. Irides crimson. Frequents the under- 
growth usually in pairs, and has an unusually loud song for 
such a small bird.” 

Compared with C. striata the present species is more. ashy 
both above and below, and is easily distinguished by the white 
dots on the coverts and quills, these being fulvous in C. strzata. 
The throat is distinctly mottled with blackish (not ashy) 
centres to the feathers. 

Adult male.—General colour above ashy brown, with a 
slight ruddy tinge; all the feathers edged with black, produc- 
ing a mottled appearance; rump not so distinctly mottled; 
wing-coverts like the back, and edged with black in the same 
manner, each having a tiny white spot at the tip; bastard- 
wing, primary coverts, and quills blackish, externally olive 
brown, a little more ruddy on the latter; all the quills with a 
tiny white spot at the end, larger on the inner secondaries; 
tail feathers dark brown; externally reddish brown; head like 
the back, and mottled with black edgings in the same manner; 
lores and a distinct broad eyebrow ashy grey; sides of face 
dull ashy, shaded with brown on the ear-coverts, and having 
a faint moustache of whitish near the gape; cheeks uniform 
ashy grey; throat white, mottled with dark ashy-grey centres 
to the feathers; remainder of under surface of body dull 
ashy brown, with dusky centres; the sides of the body brown- 
er, becoming more rufous on the flanks and under tail-coverts 
axillaries and under wing-coverts olive-brown. Total length 
5.4 inches, culmen 0.7, wing 2.5, tail 1.8, tarsus 0.95. 
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Adult female.—Similar to the male, but rather paler in 
colour. Total length 5.2 inches, culmen 0.7, wing 2.55, tail 
1.75, tarsus 0.9. 

Szva sordida, Hume; Sharpe, Cat. B. vii., p. 641. 

“No. 33.—Irides white. This hill-tit is not often seen, 
so far as my experience goes. During bad stormy weather 
it seems to disappear altogether, probably taking refuge in 
_ the sheltered valleys.” 

A young bird, belonging to S. sordida or a closely allied 
species, and certainly quite distinct from S. cyanoptera. It 
has rather a long tail, and is yellower underneath than the 
type of S. sordida, and a comparison of fully adult birds is 


desirable. 


Alcippe peracensis, sp. n. 
“No. 32.—6. Irides brown. This bird is common on the 


higher parts of the hills. It has a loud and musical song.’’ 

By the absence of the white eyelids this new species ought 
to be allied to Alcippe pheocephala and A. cinerea; but it 
has a very distinct black band running down the sides of the 
neck, thus showing its affinity to A. uzpalensis. It is, in fact, 
closely allied to the latter species, but may be distinguished 
by the want of the white ring of feathers round the eye. 

Adult.—General colour above warm brown from the lower 
mantle downwards; the upper tail-coverts lke the back; 
wing-coverts like the back; bastard-wing, primary-coverts, 
and quills dusky brown, externally lke the back; the prima- 
ries edged with fulvous brown; tail-feathers brown exter- 
nally like the back; crown of head, occiput, nape, hind neck, 
and upper mantle dark slaty grey, with a black streak extend- 
ing from above the eye to the upper back; lores ashy white; 
feathers round eye, ear-coverts, and sides of neck ashy grey, 
lighter on the cheeks, which incline to ashy white hke the 
throat; fore neck, breast, and abdomen creamy white; the 
sides of body and flanks light brown, darkening on the latter; 
thighs and under tail-coverts light brown; under wing-coverts 
and axillaries whity brown; quills below dusky, ashy whitish » 
along the inner edge. Total length 5.4 inches, culmen 0.5, 
wing 2.5, tail 2.5, tarsus 0.75. 

WManlasoror, sp. n. (Plate XXXVIII. fig., 1.) 
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“No. 42. g. Irides dark brown.” 

Closely allied to 17. castaneiceps, from which it differs in its 
much larger size, darker olive-brown colouration, and deep 
chestnut, not orange, edging to the quills. 

Adult.—General colour above olive-brown, more distinctly 
olive on the lower back and rump; the mantle with narrow 
pale shaft-streaks, not very distinct ; lesser and median coverts 
like the back; quills dusky blackish, externally olive-brown ; 
the primaries edged with chestnut towards the base; the outer 
primaries margined with white; upper tail-coverts like the 
back ; tail feathers ashy-brown, externally olive-brown ; crown 
of head and nape bright chestnut, the feathers mesially streaked 
with rufous shaft-lines, white towards the forehead; lores and 
feathers round and below the eye sulphur-yellow ; ear-coverts 
with a black streak along the upper part, surmounted by a 
streak of sulphur-yellow; remainder of ear-covert yellow streak- 
ed with black, and with a black stripe below, separating them 
from the cheeks, which, with the throat and under surface of 
body, are pale yellowish buff; the feathers of the cheeks and 
throat slightly mottled with brown tips; sides of body and 
flanks olive-brown ; thighs olive-brown ; under tail-coverts yel- 
lowish white, with dusky centres; under wing-coverts and 
axillaries pale-yellow; quills below dusky, ashy yellowish along 
the inner edge. Total length 4.7 inches, culmen 0.55, wing 
2.6, tail 2.0, tarsus 0.85. 

Stachyris nigriceps, Hodgs.; Sharpe, Cat. B. vil., p. 532, 
(1883). 

“No. 56. ¢. Irides brown.” 

Apparently identical with Himalayan specimens. 

Cyanoderma chryeeza (Hodgs.); Sharpe, Notes Leydon 
Mus. vi., p. 173 (1884). 

Sachyridopsis chrysea (Hodgs.); Sharpe, Cat. B. vii., p. 601. 

“No. 35. Irides brown. Male and female similar.” 

The specimen sent seems to meto be inseparable from S. 
chrysza. It isa trifle less distinctly streaked on the head, 
showing an approach to S. assimzlis, but it has the brillant 
throat of S. chrysea. 

Phyllergates cucullatus (Temm.); Sharpe, Cat. B, vil, p. 
229—(1883). | : 


> 
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“No. 50. g. Irides light brown. Only seen in dense 
jungle.” 

Identical with Javan specimens. 

Sutoria macultcollis (Moore); Sharpe, Cat. B. vii., p. 218 
1883). 

e M. 51. 9. Irides light brown. Shot ina clearing at 3,300 
feet.2 

Pteruthius zeralatus, Tickell; Hume and Davison, Str. 
Leavis pe 30S (1370). 

“No. 34. g¢. Irides brown. This bird is fairly common on 
the higher parts of the hills.” 

Slightly smaller than the typical P. xralatus (wing 3.1), 
but not specifically separable. P. cameranot , of Salvadori 
(t. c., p. 232) is undoubtedly the same. 

LEthopyga Wray?, sp. n. (Plate xxxvii, fig. 2). 

“No. 41. g@. Irides dark brown. This honey-sucker is 
very plentiful in the jungle, on the tops of the hills, and in 
the clearings. I have not observed it lower than 3,000 feet. 
There is another species of honey-sucker, but I was not able 
to get a specimen of it.” 

This species is the Malayan representative of “thopyga 
sanguinipectus, from which it may be diistinguished by its 
black, non-metallic throat and fore-neck. 

Adult male——General colour above dark crimson on the 
mantle and back; scapulars black; on the rump a patch of 
sulphur-yellow; bastard-wing, primary-coverts and quills black- 
ish, a little browner on the edge of the latter; upper tail-cov- 
erts metallic violet-blue ; tail-feathers black, the long centre 
ones externally metallic violet-blue ; crown of head metallic 
violet-blue, with a purple reflection ; lores, sides of face, and 
ear-coverts black; cheeks metallic blue, forming a mousta- 
chial streak ; throat, fore neck and chest velvety black, the 
sides of the latter dark crimson enclosed by black; breast 
abdomen, sides of body and flanks pale olive-greenish, yellower 
on the centre of the breast, which is also streaked with black, 
and just below the velvety black of the upper breast are some 
tiny longitudinal streaks of scarlet; on the sides of the body 
and flanks a tuft of pale yellow; thighs and under tail-coverts 
like the breast ; under wing coverts and axillaries yellow, with 
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white bases ; quills below dusky blackish, white along the inner 
edge. Total length 5 inches, culmeno.7, wing 2.0, tail 198 oy 
middle feathers 2.6, tarsus 0.5. 

Arachnothera magna, Hodgs.; Shelley, Monogr. Nect. pl. 
1 a 

“No. 26. Irides brown. Feet and legs bright orange ; 
bill black. Female much larger than the male. A very active 
bird, with a loud harsh note.” 

Arachnothera longirostris (Lath.); Shelley, t. c., pl.-rma: 
Hume, Str. F., 1879, p. 55; Kelham, t.c.,p. 501; Salyageueues 
Pp. 204: 

“No. 25 —Irides brown. I only saw these spider-hunters 
once, when a large party of them were fluttering on the tops , 
of some small trees, making a continual chirping.” 

Dicxum ignipectus (Hodgs.); Sharpe, Cat. B. x, p. 41. 

“No. 49.—._ Irides brown.” 

A specimen in bad condition, but apparently identical with 
others from the Himalayas. 

Deudrophila azurea (Less.); Salvad. t. c. p. 211. 

“No. 55.—-?. Irides white; skin round eyes white; legs 
and bill blue-grey. Sexes alike. This pretty little nuthatch 
frequents the densest parts of the jungle, usually in the ravi- 
nes, and seems to prefer the trunks of the largest trees to 
- hunt for insects, &c. Is seen singly or in small parties of 
three or four.’ 

Count Salvadori finds fault with Gray’s figure of this spe- 
cies, and says that the feet in the dried skins from Sumatra 
were greenish, not yellow; but it 1s probable that they became 
yellow in time, and certainly our Java skins have yellow legs; 
but a Timor specimen has them dark, like the Pérak bird. 
Both the last-named specimens are duller blue on the back 
than the Java specimens. 

Zosterops auriventer, Hume; Sharpe, Cat. B. ix. p., 163. 

“No. 43.— 2. Irides yellow-brown.” 

Motacilla melanope, Pall.; Sharpe, Cat. B. x. p. 497 
(1885). 

Calobates melanope, Hume, Str. F., 1879, pp. 65, 161; 


Salvad., t: ¢., p. 236. 
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“No, 40.— @. Irides dark brown. Males and females 
alike.” 

Flirundo gutturalis (Scop.); Sharpe, Cat. B. x., p. 134 
(7885); Hunie, Str. F., 1879, p. 47; Kelham, 4. ¢., p. 372. 

“No. 62.—6. Irides dark brown. Very plentiful on the 
summits of the hills. 

Apparently an adult male before the winter moult. 

Nyctiornis amictus (Temm.); Dresser, Monogr. Merop., 

ot 2 
. “No. 29.—@. This bird is partial to the lower trees and 
bushes in the forest, and extends from the plains up to the 
very top of the hills. The nest is made ina hole excavated 
in a bank of earth, in the same way as with the Me€Tops. 

‘It makes a sort of laughing noise, something like ‘ Kar-ka- 
ka-ka-ka-ka-kar.’ It was some time before I was able to 
identify this bird as the caller, until I shot one in the act. 
The amount of red on the head and throat varies very much, 
and in one the plumage was wholly green, excepting the tail, 
which was the same as in the normally coloured bird.’’ 

Fhierococcyx fugax, Horsi.; Hume, Str. F., 1879, p. 53; 
ielham tc) p. 301; Salvadi, t. ¢, ps 185). 

“No. 61.—¢. Irides brownish yellow. This was the 
only member of the family Cunalide that I met with.” 

Cyanops Ramsay. 

Megalema Ramsayt, Wald.; Hume and Davison, Str. F. 7 Vile 
pi 152. 

@Nio. 20:6 2... Inides: brown: This barbet is common 
above 3,500 feet.” 

This is a Tenasserim species, not previously known to 
occur to the south of that province. 

Megalema oott. 

Cyanops oott, Salvad., t. c., p. 180. 

‘No. 21.— 2. Irides red-brown. I did not meet with this 
species higher than 3,500 feet, nor lower than 3,000 feet. It 
is plentiful, but, from its frequenting the tops of tall trees, is 
difficult to shoot. Both of these barbets are very noisy 
birds.” 

Psilopogon pyrolophus, S. Mill.; Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1886, p. 
352, salvad.,-t. G., p.-F78. 
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‘“‘No. 14.—I observed one male of this species with the 
under tail-coverts scarlet; and another with them green, with 
the extreme tips of the feathers tinged with scarlet. It isa 
very silent bird, and only occasionally utters a harsh note, 
something like that of a wood-pecker.” 

Chrysophlegma malaccense (Lath.); Hargitt, Ibis, 1886, p. 
27, Or 

Callolophus malaccensis, Hume, Str. F., 1879, p. 52; Sal- 
Wadet Cy aoze 

“No. 23.—?. Irides brown. A low-country form. The 
specimen sent was shot at nearly 4,600 feet.” 

Gecinus chlorolophus. 

“No. 22.— 6. Irides crimson. The only wood-pecker 
seen in the higher parts of the hills. 

Lepocestes porphyromelas. 

Blythipicus porphyromelas, Hume, Str. F., 1879, p. 52. 

“No. 58.—6._ Irides brown.” 

Miglyptes grammithorax, Malh.; Hargitt, Ibis, 1884, p. 
1QI. 

Metglyptes tristts, Hume, Str. F., 1879, p. 52; Wwelhamy 
tC), pe soo.) Salvadeit Gc. spstede 

“No. 63.—¢._ Irides brown.” 

Vivia tnnominata (Burt.); Salvad., t. c., p. 184. 

“No. 48.—g¢. Irides brown. This pretty little piculet 
seems to be rare, as 1 only met with it once. I saw a small 
bird on the almost vertical branch of a shrub, pecking at it in 
the same way as a wood-pecker, and took it to be a nuthatch 
until I shot it.” 

I showed Mr. WRAY’S specimen to my friend Mr. HARGITT, 
who pronounced it identical with Himalayan examples. By 
the discovery of the species in the Larut mountains its range 
to the southward is much extended, though it occurred to 
Dr. BECCARI in Sumatra. 

Carpophaga badia (Raffl.); Hume, Str. F., 1879, p. 67. 

‘No. 45.—Irides greyish white; feet and eyes crimson-red. 
I have also collected this pigeon on the plains near the man- 
grove-swamps, in May and June, though it is not by any 
means common, and does not seem to have been noticed by 
collectors in the Straits. Like C. zusignis of Hodgson, it 
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appears to descend from the hills to the plains during the 
month of April, May and June.” 

Macropygia, sp. 

“No. 60.—¢. Irides pale brown, with an inner ring of 
white; legs dull lake-red. Only one specimen of this hand- 
some tree-dove was procured, so it is probably rare. I shot 
it at upwards of 4,000 feet. 

“Some three years ago I shot a small reddish-brown dove, 
about 9g or 10 inches in length, near the top of the Larut hills, 
but unfortunately the skin was not preserved. I also found 
a nest belonging to the same species, which was built of 
twigs and contained white eggs. It was on the top of a small 
palm tree, about 5 feet from the ground. These two species 
and Carpophaga badia are the only representatives of the 
Columbz which I have seen in the upper parts of the moun- 
tains.” 

So far as I can see, this dove is MY. tusalia of Hodgson; but 
I must confess that the variations of plumage in this genus 
require more time to work out than I have at present at my 
disposal. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF CAPT. T. J. NEWBOLD, 
23RD MADRAS LIGHT INFANTRY. 


IN No. 3 of Notes and Queries issued with No. 16 of this 
Journal, information was asked for as to the life of Capt. 
NEWBOLD, tie euthorof a “ Political and Statistical Account 
of the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca” (Murray, 
1839). Notice was obligingly taken of this by the writer 
of ‘Excerpta Orientalia” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for January, 1887 (Vol. xix, N.S., Part I, p. 171), and 
profiting by the reference there given, | communicated with 
the Editor of the Zimes of India published at Bombay, with 
the result that I have been courteously furnished with a copy 
of a biographical notice of the deceased officer, which ap- 
peared in the Bombay Times and Fournal of Commerce 
on June 5th, 1850. This will not be without interest to those 
who have admired and profited by the industry and accuracy 
exhibited in NEWBOLD’S work on the Straits Settlements, 


‘which, though published- nearly half a century ago, and neces- 


sarily out of date in many particulars, is still a valuable work 
of reference.—W. E. 


The late Captain Newbold, Madras Army. 


It is with much regret that we have learnt of the death of 
Captain T. J. NEWBOLD, of the 23rd Madras N.L.I., Assist- 
ant to General FRASER, Resident at the Nizam’s Court, 
Hyderabad. The melancholy event took place at Mahabu- 
leshwar, whither the deceased had gone for change of air, 
on the forenoon of the 2nd instant. Captain NEWBOLD enter- 
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ed the Army in 1827, and was promoted to Captain on the 
toth April, 1842. He was known as an enthusiastic and 
indefatigable student, languages and history at this period 
of his career forming his favourite pursuits. In 1835 a short 
but promising paper, subsequently published in their Transac- 
tions, was laid by him before the Literary Society of Madras, 
entitled ““A Brief Notice of some of the Persian Poets.” The 
next paper from his pen, to be found in the /adras Fournal, 
is on the Genealogy of the Kings of the Mahomedan Dynasty 
in Achin, extracted from a Malayan manuscript—it is print- 
ed in the 2nd and 3rd volumes; and this was followed by a 
short but learned notice, printed in the latter of these, on the 
language of the Batins of Sumatra, with remarks on its 
Hindu affinities. These papers were quite sufficient to 
bring our young linguist into notice, and he at this time 
became member both of the Bengal and Madras Societies, 
and was shortly after appointed A.D.C. to Brigadier-General 
WILSON, then Commanding at Kurnool. In 1838 an elabo- 
rate paper on the Malayan Peninsula was prepared by him 
for the information of General WILSON, and presented by 
that Officer to the Madras Society—it appears in the 7th 
volume of their Transactions. Along with this was pre- 
sented a large collection of Malayan MSS. and_ books, 
accompanied with a valuable note on their contents. In the 
same year he prepared for the press, and despatched to Eng- 
land for publication, his work on the Straits of Malacca—the 
largest of the productions of his pen. It contains a full and 
elaborate account of the British Settlements in the Straits— 
their geography, political and physical, and their civil and 
natural history, together with a vast variety of miscella- 
neous information, such as required the utmost patience, 
labour and care to have collected. He about this time pre- 
pared a Zoological and Botanical Catalogue for the Straits ; 
it was printed and circulated for correction and enlargement, 
but was considered too incomplete for publication. In the 
same year Lieutenant NEWBOLD first appears before the 
world as a geologist—though it is quite obvious, from his 
papers, that the subject had long been familiar to him, and 
that he had attained a high degree of proficiency in the study 
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of the science. A paper by him on the reguzr, or black cot- 
ton soil of India, was in the spring of that year read by Mr. 
CHRISTIE before the Royal Society of London; while a very 
excellent account of the geology ofa portion of the Deccan 
is to be found in “A Description of the Valley of Sondur,”’ 
in the heart of the Balaghat Territories, ceded to the British 
by the Nizam in 1800. The paper isa very elaborate one, 
abounding in agricultural, statistical, and commercial, as well 
as scientific information. This was followed in 1839 by a 
geographical, historical, and statistical account of the ceded 
districts, distinguished by the same valuable characteristics 
as the paper preceding it. In 1840 Captain NEWBOLD visit- 
ed Europe, and was about two years absent from India. His 
time wherever he went was as usual devoted to those studies 
which from the date of his arrival in India until the hour of 
isedemise were mever for a moment interrupted. The 
_Egyptian Desert was on this occasion minutely surveyed by 
him: the survey afterwards became the subject of a paper, 
and the travertine around Rome, and conglomerate and 
recent calcareous formations along the shores of the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean, became subjects of his special 
attention. Captain NEWBOLD was about this time advanced 
imomMeamcey post | Ol AL.C. to General WILSON to that of 
Assistant Resident at Kurnool; and in 1844—we are unable 
to trace his various contributions to the press for the five 
years preceding this—appeared a very able article in the 
Bengal Transactions—those already noticed having been 
published in the Madras Fournal—on a recent fresh water 
deposit in Southern India, with a few remarks on the origin 
and age of Kunkur. The origin of the vast masses of 
curious variety of limestone, so far as is known peculiar to 
India, he ascribed to the agency of thermal springs charged 
with lime, such as seen to have produced the travertine of 
Italy: that now coming into existence he considered due to 
the action of the rains. The matter was afterwards enlarged 
on by him, and he came ultimately to lean towards the [at- 
ter theory as sufficient to explain the formation of Kunkur 
without the aid of other agency, and this view of the case 
seems to have been fully made out by Captain James 
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ABBOTT of the Bengal Artillery, so that there no longer 
appears any mystery in connection with the origin and 
characteristics of this most curious formation. In 1845 three 
papers on the same general class of subjects were presented 
by him to the Bengal Asiatic Society, and printed in their 
Transactions—entitled ‘‘Notes, chiefly Geological, across the 
Peninsula of India from Madras to Goa, &c.’’—while the sub- 
ject was continued in four very valuable papers published 
the following year in the Bengal Fournal, containing notes 
on the geology of both the eastern and western coasts; one 
on the formations around Hyderabad having been drawn up 
by him in 1847. In 1845 a series of very valuable papers by 
him appeared in the Fournal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London, entitled ‘‘A Summary of the Geology of Southern 
India’; and in this was comprised an outline of nearly the 
whole of his previous researches. The article on the Geolo- 
gy of India published in the Calcutta Review for 1848, is 
little more than an abstract of these papers, so far as the 
East is particularly concerned. In these papers our other 
peculiarly Indian formation—laterite—had occupied a large 
share of attention, as Kunkur had done before; and though 
much information both new and valuable was furnished by 
him on the subject, his arguments regarding it are less con- 
vincing, and his conclusions less clear and definite, than those 
attained in reference to the fresh-water limestone. To him 
we owe the first account that has been published of the lig- 
nite found, or said to be found, in laterite near Cochin, 
for we candidly confess ourselves still unsatisfied on the 
subject ; as well as of the corundum pits in Southern India, 
the mineral itself having been known for nearly half a cen- 
tury. In 1848 he was, on the appointment of Captain 
MALCOLM tothe agency at Joudpore, nominated Assistant 
to General FRASER, Resident at the Court of the Nizam—a 
situation he was unhappily not long destined to enjoy. His 
health now began rapidly to fail him, the symptoms being 
supposed pulmonary—and he was recommended to try the 
sea coast for the benefit of air: he proceeded accordingly to 
Madras, and afterwards to Bombay, where he for some months 
resided. He visited Scinde, and made a short sojourn at 
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Kutrachee, and afterwards proceeded to the Persian Gulf, 
having spent nearly a year travelling in Arabia and Meso- 
potamia. He returned to Bombay in February last, consi- 
derably improved in appearance, but with no signs of the 
eradication of the malady which to all but himself had long 
appeared irremediable. He had in March forwarded his 
papers and collection of specimens, and other heavy baggage 
to Hyderabad, whither he himself proposed to follow, when 
he was induced to visit the Mahabuleshwar Hills. Here 
he spent ‘six weeks, not apparently either gaining or losing 
greatly in health or strength; when he was suddenly cut off, 
without a pang or moment’s warning, in the midst of his 
studies. (Captain NEWBOLD was not one of those whom 
sickness prostrated, or who abandoned mental exertion the 
moment bodily weakness or languor were induced by failing 
health. On the contrary, his efforts seemed only to have 
become more assiduous, and his mind more active, as the 
material frame-work which held his spirit decayed; and 
we question if, during any two years of his enterpris- 
ing life, he performed more intellectual labour than dur- 
ing those with which it closed. Under a severe regimen 
and the most rigid medical treatment—so weak as to be 
unable to ascend or descend twenty feet of an ordinary 
stair—while at Kurrachee, he literally crept along the sea- 
shore, explored Minora Point with a care never before 
bestowed on it, and in the midst of oyster-beds, beautiful- 
ly coloured clays, schists, gravels, and conglomerate, he 
found a fine fresh water deposit which had escaped the 
notice of VICARY and all other geologists. Just before leav- 
ing for the Persian Gulf, he drew up a voluminous, learned, 
and elaborate paper on the subject of the sites of the Cities 
of Ai or Hai. The paper is full of biblical research and 
general learning, and admirably illustrates the accuracy and 
minuteness of the topography of the Old Testament. During 
his wanderings, he contributed some valuable papers to the 
London Societies on ancient geography; and on his return 
in February, forwarded a large, valuable, and varied col- 
lection of specimens to the Bombay Asiatic Society, with an 
able paper on the geology of this part of Arabia, and the 
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general character of the Nummulite formation which occu- 
pies so vast a space betwixt the 21st and 3oth parallels— 
from Cutch to Gibraltar. le continued to the lastiidanky, 
engaged in studies which were his delight and solace, and 
when summoned hence, was found with his harness on. 
Captain NEWBOLD was remarkable for the patience and 
industry with which all his researches were conducted, and 
the extreme care and caution evinced by him before pro- 
nouncing any conclusion. He nevertooka fact for granted 
when it might be ascertained by enquiry, nor ever was con- 
tent to say ‘‘I do not know” in cases where ignorance could 
be dispelled by exertion, and never professed knowledge 
he did not possess. He was not only an able and accom- 
plished, but a singularly amiable and excellent man—of 
great mental purity and personal worth; and no more dis- 
tinguished enquirer has been removed from amongst us 
since the name of the illustrious JAMES PRINSEP was erased 
from the list of living philosophers.’—Zhe Bombay Times 
and Fournal of Commerce, Wednesday, Fune 5, 1850. 


Extract from “Men whom India Has Known” 
by Higginbotham, p. 328. 


NEWBOLD, Captain, rath M. N. [.—A distinguished geo- 
logist and most accomplished orientalist and schoiar. As- 
sistant to the Resident at Hyderabad. Ob. 1850; Beryl 
Mine in Cotmbatore, Account of, Edin. New Piilaaie 
Vol. XX, 241; Valley of Sondar, Mad. Lit. Wranssanses 
Vol. VIII, part 1, 128; Temperature of the Springs Wells 
and Rivers in India and Egypt, Phil. Trans.; republished 
Edin. Phil. Jl., 1845-46, Vol. XL, 99; Geological Notes on 
the South Mahrattah Country, Bl. As. Trans., 1845, Vol. XIV, 
part I, 268; Osseous Breccia and Deposit in the Caves of 
Billa Soorgum, Southern India, Ibid, 1844, Vol. XIII, part 
2610; Visit to the Psilla Lakes, Isthmus of Suez, Lond. As. 
Trans., 1845, Vol. VIII, 355; Geological Notes from Masulipa- 
tam toGoa. Onthe Alpine Glacier, iceberg, diluvial and wave 
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translation theories with reference to the Deposits in Southern 
india, Dl Ns: rans. Vol OXI; part 217. Geological Notes 
across the Peninsula of Southern India from Kistapatam, Ibid, 
200) istory of the Persian Poets, Mad) Lit) Prans:, Vol. Il, 
245; Summary of the Geology of Southern India, Lond. As. 
Trans., 1845, Vol. VIII, 128, 213. Essays on the Metrical Com- 
positions of the Persian Poets with a Notice of their Poetry, 
Medmbite wirans, Vol Ml 113259232)" On the Code and: Flisto- 
rical Manuscripts of the Siamese; On the Progress of Bhud- 
hism to the Eastward, Ibid, Vol. VI,117. Present Fresh Water 
Deposits near Kurnoul; Bl As. Vrans., 1844, Vol. XIll, 312. 
Account of the Mahomedan Kings of Acheen, Ibid, Vol. IV, 
117. Notice of Malayan Code, Ibid, 390. Site of Hai or Ai, 
Royal City of the Canaanites, Bom. Geo. Trans., Vol. VIII, 
335.—Biographical Notice of Bombay Times, May, 1850. 


CHE DURCH EAST INDIES: 


IN an early number of last year’s “Literary Record” (New 
Series, vol. vii, p. 28) we drew attention to the valuable work 
done by the Netherlands Institute* for the investigation of the 
languages, literature, geography, and ethnology of the Dutch 
‘colonies, especially those in the East. In continuation of 
that notice, we proceed to give a brief account of the more 
prominent papers contained in the seven quarterly parts that 
have been published since with unfailing punctuality. In 
Biography, there is a deservedly appreciative notice, by Prof. 
VREEDE, of the late J. J. MEINSMA, who, like his uncle, TAco 
RoorDA, did so much for the study of Javanese literature. 
There is, further, a valuable account, by CH. M. Dozy, of 
ABEL JANSZOON TASMAN ( Xx 1659), the discoverer of Australia. 
Lastly, Dr. C. SNOUCK HURGONJE treats of SAYYID AHMAD IBN 
ZENI DAHLAN, Mufti of the Shafites at Mecca, and of his 
historical works. In this essay a flood of light is thrown on 
literary life at Mecca at the present day, and on the views at 


* Bijdragen voor de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indié. 
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present entertained concerning the or a Mahdi (see also an 
article by the same scholar in the “Revue Coloniale Inter- 
nationale” for January, 1886). In Azstory, Mr. P. A. TIELE 
continues his account of the Europeans in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, dealing with the period between 1611 and 1623. 
There are also two interesting contributions, from the pen of 
Mr. E. B. KIELSTRA, to our knowledge of W. Sumatra, the one 
treating of its history in the middle of last century, the other 
confining itself to the brief period of 1819-26, when he wars 
of the Padris began, and the island gradually passed from the 
hands of the English into those of the Dutch. L£¢thnologists 
will have welcomed with special interest the various elaborate 
treatises by Prof. G. A. WILKEN, viz., on the customs con- 
cerning betrothal and marriage among the people of the 
Indian Archipelago—a subject on which J. B. NEUMANN has 
lately given interesting details concerning the Battaks in 
Sumatra; on the custom of reckoning time by nights; on 
ithyophallic figures and kindred subjects; on traces of 
Shamanism as practised in the Indian Archipelago; and 
on the Papuas of the Geelvink Bay of New Guinea. Prof. 
PLEYTE, of Leiden, has supplied two papers, one on mnemonic 
and other marks, and another on prehistoric stone weapons 
and implements, while Mr. S. W. TRomp treats of the Bugi 
inhabitants of Kuteiin Borneo. There is one paper dealing 
with a practical commercial question, which no one would 
have sought for in the ‘“Bijdragen,’”’ on coffee culture in the 
Brazils, by Mr. K. F. VAN DELDEN-LAERNE. Lastly, we have 
to note a number of important articles on topics connected 
with /anguage and literature. And here, in a field in which 
he is thoroughly at home, Dr. SNOUCK HURGRONJE has a 
valuable collection of Meccan proverbs and proverbial sayings, 
while in another paper he corrects some current miscon- 
ceptions concerning the meaning of the term Hijra and the 
veiling of Muhammadan women. Prof. KERN, of Leiden, 
who combines with a scholarly knowledge of Sanskrit an 
acquaintance with Old-Javanese or Kavi in its extensive 
literature, and is one of the leading authorities on the inter- 
comparison of the Malayo-Polynesian languages, has con- 
tributed an article on the phonology of that class, and another 
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on the Old-Javanese poem ‘‘Jantu) Panggeharan,”’ which 
gives an account of the creation of the world. Prof. VREEDE’S 
criticism of Kern’s work on the Fiji language contains a 
large number of acute observations which testify to their 
author’s competency to enter the lists in literary ccntroversies 
on this subject. Lastly, an article, by C. A. VON OPHUYZEN, 
on the popular poetry of the Battaks, deserves favourable 
mention. As the Institute is engaged ina field of research, 
but a small portion of which has as yet been cultivated, and 
as the results of its work as deposited in the “ Bijdragen” 
do the utmost credit to the learning of its working members, 
we may confidently look forward to the instructive contents 
of its further publications.—77ribuer’s Record. 


The Koninklik Institudt voor de taal-, land- en volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch Indié have elected Mr. W. E. MAXWELL, 
C.M.G. (Member of the Royal Asiatic Society and late Honorary 
Secretary of the Straits Branch R. A. S.) as a corresponding 
member, in recognition of his philological studies. 


“INDIAN NOTES AND QUERIES.” 


NOTICE.—OwInG to pressure of official business, the Editor 
of ‘‘/ndian Notes and Queries’ is compelled reluctantly to 
discontinue the publication of that journal. 

Subscriptions already paid in advance will be refunded by 
the PUBLISHERS, the “ Pioneer” Press, Allahabad. 


ees Pe 


TREATY WITH JAVA. 


Mr. NOEL TROTTER writing to a friend from Auckland, New 
Zealand, states :—‘‘ The original treaty dated the 23rd of De- 
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cember, 1811, between the Javanese authorities and Mr. ADAM 
on behalf of Mr. RAFFLES (as he was then), whereby the sover- 
eignty of Java was made over tothe British, is inthe Museum 
here. Sir GEORGE GREY got possession of the Treaty at the 
Cape, and lately presented it to the Museum. He told me 
about it and said its existence is not generally known.” . 

Mr. TROTTER writes that he also saw some Arabic or Malay 
documents in the Museum which probably belong to the same 
period. 

It would be interesting to know what these other documents 
are? 
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Perak. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
OF THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE 
SERAmsS BRANCH 


OF THE 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


HELD AT THE 
RAE Pee Ss MUSE UM 
ON 
FRIDAY, 147n FEBRUARY, 1890. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble Sir J. FREDERICK DICKSON, K.C.M.G., Presz- 
dent, Vhe Right*Rev. Bishop G. F. HOSE, D.D., The Hon’ble 
D. F. A. HERvEy, The Hon ble J. W. BONSER, Colonel S. 
DUNEOP, e-m.G:, . KoErK, Esq. H. N. Riptey, Esq., W. 
DAVISON, Esq., H. L. NORONHA, Esq., W. NANSON, Esq., 
PGENTIE, Esq., and A.W. S. O'SULLIVAN, Esq:, Honorary 
Secretary. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The Report of the Council for 1890 was read by the Hono- 
rary Secretary. 
‘The President addressed the meeting, passing in review the 


work of the Society during the past year, and suggesting cer- 
tain improvements for the consideration of the Society. 


Xi PROCEEDINGS. 


The election of members recommended by the Council was 
approved. 


The Report, with some alterations, and the Honorary Trea- 
surer’s Statements of Account were adopted. 


The Honorary Secretary tendered his resignation, which 
was accepted, the President expressing regret. 


A ballot was then taken for the officers for the present year, 
with the following result :— 


COUNCIL FOR 1890. 


Prestdent,—The Hon’ble Sir J. FREDERICK DICKSON, 
K.C.M.G. 

Vice-Presidents,—Singapore: The Right Rev. Bishop G, F. 
HOSE, D.D.; Penang: D. LOGAN, Esq. 

Honorary Secretary, H. N. RIDLEY, Esq. 

Honorary Treasurer,—E. KOEK, Esq. 

Councillors,—W. DAVISON, Esq., H. L. NORONHBA, Esq., 
W. NANSON, Esq., The Hon’ble J. W. BONSER, A. KNIGHT, 
SG: : 


The following resolution was proposed by the Right Rev. 
Bishop HOSE :— 

“That gentlemen residing outside Singapore and Penang 
be invited by the Council to be corresponding members for 
the several districts in which they reside, and that such cor- 
responding members be invited to attend any meeting of the 
Council which may take place while they are present in 
Singapore.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. BONSER, and, after 
some discussion, was adopted. 


The following resolution, proposed by the President and 
seconded by Mr. KOEK, was adopted :— 


“That the Honorary Secretary compile for publication 
annually in the Journal a Bibliography of Works or Selections 
from Works or Journals relating to matters of scientific and 
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general interest in the Malay countries of the Far East, and 
endeavour to make or obtain for publication in a similar 
manner translations of: such works or selections in foreign 
languages as may be approved of by the Council.” 


The Society’s Journal for 1889 (No. 20) was laid on the 
table. The President expressed regret for the delay which 
has taken place in the publication of that Journal. 


It is decided to send home the new edition of the Map, 
which is now all but complete, for publication without delay. 


The meeting then closed. 
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ANNU A Rh EPO Re 
COUNCIL 
STRAITS BRAN eT 


OF THE 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
FOR THE YEAR 1889. 


THE Council, in laying their Annual Report for 1889 before 
the Geenral Meeting, are happy to be able to report a satis- 
factory financial state of the affairs of the Society, but desire 
to appeal to all its members to make renewed efforts in its 
behalf, both by contributing the results of their individual 
research for publication in the Journal, and communicating 
suggestions in regard to fresh fields of enquiry on subjects of 
local, as well as of general scientific interest. 


Since the last General Meeting, the following members 
have been elected by the Council, subject to confirmation 
under Rule XI by a General | Meeting :—H. N. RIDLEY, Esq,, 
Singapore; J. O. ANTHONISZ, Esq., Singapore ; ARCHIBALD. 
KENNEDY, Esq., Perak ; C.O. BLAGDEN, Esq., Singapore; and 
ieut: GAYNoR, Rene , Singapore. 


H. FRANK, Esq., withdrew his subscription at the end of — 
the year. 


ANNUAL REPORT. XV 


It is recommended by the Council that the following 
gentlemen should be considered to have retired from the 
Sociewy,:——\iessrs., F: POOLES, 5S. E. DALRYMPLE, FE. P. 
Giu@rRinzZ |. IX. PARSONS, F- DELONCLE, and Dr. N. B. 
DENNYS, Ph. D. 


During the year, one hundred and fifteen copies of the 
latest edition of the Map of the Malay Peninsula have been 
disposed of, whereby a sum of $295.49 has been placed to 
the credit of the Society. 


The Council have much pleasure in announcing that they 
are now almost in a position to publish a fresh edition of the 
Map, embodying all the most recent surveys in Pahang, 
Perak, Kelantan, Jelebu, and the Negri Sembilan. A survey 
of a portion of the East Coast was also supplied by Capt. H. 
Carr, of H. M. S. Orzon, which will form a valuable addition 
to the Map. All these surveys have now been worked up by 
a draughtsman, whose services for this purpose were kindly 
lent by the Survey Department, and the work of compilation 
may be expected to be complete before the end of February. 
It is hoped that any members who are in a position to supply 
further information will do so at once, so that it may be 
embodied in the Map before it is sent home for publication. 


The Council desire to express their best thanks to all those 
who have contributed the results of their valuable labours 
towards this most useful work, thereby rendering it possible, 
after a lapse of only two and-a-half years since the last edition 
was published, to bring out a new edition of the Map, con- 
taining a large. amount of fresh information in regard to 
localities which have hitherto remained practically unexplored. 


No. 1g of the Journal was published last year, and No. 20 
has just been produced. The Council much regret that, 
owing to unfortunate circumstances, the publication of the 
Journal has somewhat fallen behind. The Journal published 
last year (No. 19) bears the date 1887, but as. it was not 
brought out till 1889, it will thus be seen that we are two 
years in arrears. The Council have thought it best, therefore, 
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to omit the year 1888 altogether, and to let the present 
Journal (No. 20) bear the date 1889. 


The Honorary Treasurer's Statement of the financial posi- 
tion of the Society is appended, and shows a state in this 
respect more satisfactory than in any previous year. ‘There 
is a balance to credit of $787.95, and all habilities have been 
cleared off, with the exception of the cost of the publication 
of the present Journal. 


Mr. STANFORD’S account for lithographing the Map has 
been settled in full, and a balance of 25 copies still remains 


in his hands for sale, which may be expected to realize about 
£10 6s. 7d. 


Through the liberality of the Straits Government, a sum of 
$500 has again been placed on the Estimates to assist in 
defraying the expenses of the new edition of the Map of the 
Malay Peninsula. 


A, W.. 5S. O’SULEIVARE 
Flonorary Secretary, 
Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 


Singapore, r1th february, 189o. 
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REPORT 


DESTRUCTION OF COCO-NUT PALMS BY BEETLES, 


O 


HE damage caused by the ravages of two species of 
beetles in Singapore to the coco-nut trees has now 
become so serious, that it is imperative that some 
steps should be taken to ameliorate the plague 
without delay. For this purpose, I have here col- 
lected all the information I could, both by per- 

sonal observation of the habits of these animals, and by en- 

quiries of the several planters whose estates have been much 
affected, and by reference also to published notes in The 

Tropical Agriculturist, and in a paper published by authority 

of the Straits Settlements Government and written by Dr. 

SIMON, together with the correspondence on the subject 

between the various planters and certain Government Officials. 
The Species of Beetles—The two species of beetle which 

attack palms here are quite different in appearance and habits 
and in their method of destruction, although they are usually 
found together, and must be treated of separately. One is 

Oryctes rhinoceros, commonly known as the rhinoceros, ele- 

phant or black beetle, belonging to the group of Lamellicor- 

nia. The other is Rhynchophorus ferrugineus, known as the 
red beetle: it is a large species of weevil. Two other larger 
species of Calandra occur in the island, both of which prey on 
some species of palm, but I have not received any notice of 
their attacking coco-nuts. 

Oryctes rhinoceros.—This beetle belongs to the group of 

Lamellicornia, the larvze of which live in decaying vegetable 
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matter. In the case of this species, the parent beetle deposits 
its eggs in the decaying stems of coco-nut trees, whether still 
erect or fallen tothe ground. So abundant are they, that I have 
found as many as forty larve, nearly all full grown, in about 
three feet of a rotten palm-stem. But besides this habitat, it is 
also stated that the larvee occur in manure pits, cow dung, tan 
bark, crushed sugar-canes, and other vegetable remains, and 
also in mangrove mud; and I have received grubs taken from 
piles of cow dung and from leaf mould, made by accumulat- 
ing grass leaves, ‘&e. ina pit, which were quite indistinguish- 
able from those taken from rotten palms. Their existence 
in mangrove mud seems to me incredible, as it appears high- 
ly unsuited for them. I have been unable to get grubs taken 
from mud, and certainly palms growing near mangrove 
swamps are not more liable to attack than if they were grow- 
ing in drier soil. The identification of larve of this group 
is very difficult, and can only be undertaken by an entomo- 
logist, as all the grubs of the larger Lamellicorn beetles are 
very similar, and there are a number of harmless, and even 
useful, species of this group in Singapore. I have ‘attempted 
to rear the grubs, but without success, as they invariably die 
in confinement i in a few days. t 

Description of the Grub—The larva isa fleshy whie grub 
from two and a half to three inches long when full grown. 
The head is rounded, broad, hard and of a dark chestnut 
brown colour, and behind it on the next segment Is an angu- 
lar patch of chitine on each side. The body is swollen at the 
tail, so that the grub can only lie upon its side, as is usual in 
this class of larvee. It is covered with short, scattered bristles, 
most numerous along the sides just below the spiracles. The 

egs are about half an inch in length, weak, but chitinous, and 
covered with bristles. The short antennz are quite hairless, 
and the *aiws ar2 thick and powerful, black with a single 
tooth below the sharp cutting point. 

Description of the Beetle-—The grub passes into the chry- 
salis state in the tree or the rubbish in which it has spent its 
life, merely making an oval nest in the rotten wood in which 
to dogs. ‘The chrysali is is large and fleshy, soft and white, 
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and has the form of the perfect insect. It appears to remain 
but a short time in this state, for chrysalids are very rarely 
found. Hatched in the tree, it soon makes its way out, and 
eventually flies off to commence its work of destruction. The 
beetle varies a good deal in size, but is easily recognised. 
Large specimens are nearly 23 inches in length and very 
broad, of a dark brown or black colour, the chitinous coat 
being exceedingly hard. The head in the male is smail and 
provided with a blunt horn curved over towards the back, 
half an inch long. The thorax is about an inch long and three 
quarters of an inch broad, very hard and solid; it is smooth, 
and scooped out in front, so that it slopes towards the head. 
The back edge of this. depression is notched, and there are two 
small semicircular depressions on either side of the large one. 
The wing cases do not cover the body completely ; they are 
broad and oblong and raised over the back, smooth and shi- 
ning, but dotted all over with minute punctures. The under 
side of the body is red-brown, mostly hairless, but the mouth 
and all the face in front of the horn is covered with red hairs. 
The legs are strong and stout, the second joint being armed 
with sharp teeth, with the aid of which the beetle can tear its 
way into the tree. The female insect can be distinguished 
by its very short horn, not a quarter of an inch long, and by 
the much smaller depression in the thorax, which is not not- 
ched at the back, as it is in the male, than which, too, it is usu- 
ally smaller. The insects fly briskly at dusk, rather high in 
the air, attacking the palm trees at night. 

Destruction of Irees.—The grub of this insect is quite 
harmless, and indeed rather beneficial than otherwise, as it 
assists to convert rotting wood and other vegetable refuse 
into soil. Itis the perfeet insect that is so destructive. Its 
method of attack is as foilows.. It flies by night to a palm, 
and makes its way to the base ofa leaf-stalk, and burrows 
into the heart of the cabbage, making a large hole, from 
which projects a quantity of the fibre of the tree resembling 
tow. The appearance ofa tuft of this is evidence that the 
beetle has been at work. It remains in the hole usually all 
the next day, and may be captured in the burrow. It nibbles 
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in so deeply, that, not rarely, it bites through the growing 
point in the cabbage, or bud of the palm. More often, the at- 
tack is repeated till the rain getting into the burrows sets up 
decay, which rots the palm through. In either case the tree 
speedily dies. A tree once attacked seems to be very popu- 
lar, and I have known palms from which two or three beetles 
a day could be taken regularly, in spite of all attempts to drive 
them away by the aid of carbolic acid, salt and other substan- 
ces. 

The following species of palm, besides the coco-nut, have 
been attacked, and some destroyed, in the Botanic Gardens :— 
Cocos plumosa, Martinezia caryotcefolia, Corypha gebanga, 
Phoenix dactylifera, Livistona chinensis, Verschaffeltia splen- 
dida, Areca rubia, Hyophorbe amaricaulis, Eloeis guineensis 
Sabalum braculifera, Borassus flabelliformis, and several others; 
but the Betel nut (Areca catechu), the Gomuti (Arenga sac- 
charifera), the Sago palm (Sagus Rumphii), and the slender- 
stemmed palms seem never to be attacked. I once founda 
beetle in the act of gnawing through the leaf stalk of a spe- 
cies of Cycad, mistaking it evidently fora palm-tree. It ap- 
pears that the object of the beetle in thus attacking the 
trees is to drink the sweet sap in the bud of the palm. 

It is very easy to distinguish trees that have been attacked 
by this beetle by the peculiar ragged appearance of the leaves. 
The beetle in burrowing into the bud, often bites straight 
through the folded leaf in the cabbage, so that when it is un- 
folded the top is found to be bitten symmetrically off, or each 
leaflet is perforated regularly. By these appearances, it is 
easy to tell whether a tree has been attacked or not, and so 
to judge of the state of the plantation. 

I observe that the trees most liable to attack are those in 
the neighbourhoods of towns. Small isolated patches round the 
Malay villages in the interior of the island are usually quite 
free from the attacks, even though the plantations are near 
mangrove swamps. It has been said that in this position the 
trees always suffer, and that the grubs are bred in mangrove 
mud. This is erroneous. I have seen many plantations near 
mangrove swamps without any trace of damage from beetles, 
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and it is exceedingly improbable that the grubs are able to 
live in mangrove mud. Whena plantation is abandoned or ne- 
glected, as soon as one or two trees die, the beetles come to at- 
tack and lay their eggs in the decaying stumps. From one tree 
they fly to another, and soon the whole plantation is in a dy- 
ing state, and if there be any other estates near at hand, the 
beetle goes on to them, and will do a-great deal of damage. 

It would be easy enough in a clean kept estate to keep 
down the beetles, but where there is an endless supply of 
them in an adjoining estate, the matter is of great difficulty, 
and the destruction is something remarkable. <A rotten coco- 
nut tree lasts a very long time in a state of decay, and over 
a thousand beetles could be bred from one before it was quite 
destroyed. Not only do the grubs live in the erect andjfallen 
stems, but the butts left in the ground are often full of 
them, and I have even seen them in the timber of little brid- 
ges made of two or three pieces of coco-nut stems laid across 
a ditch in a plantation. 

Other timber they do not attack, as it does not decay into 
the powdery, soft mass that they require for the grub to 
live in. 

Methods of Destruction.— The usual method of destruction 
of this insect in the trees, is to employ men to examine the 
bases of the leaf stalks of the palms frequently, and to search 
for the beetles. They are provided with a flexible iron or 
copper wire terminated by a barb, with which the beetle is 
speared in its burrow and drawn out. A tree once attacked 
should be frequently examined, as it is more liable to future 
attacks than those which have never been attacked. So long 
as the beetle is killed by the spear, there is no real need to 
extract it ; in fact it is, to a certain extent, advantageous ot 
leave its remains in the hole, as no beetles will again enter 
the hole while the dead one is there. In any case, it is ad- 
visable to plug the holes with bits of rag or tufts of fibre 
dipped in weak carbolic acid, as this will deter beetles. Many 
planters affirm that putting salt in the crown of the tree will 
keep away beetles. I have not found this remarkably success- 
ful. Probably the salt is indirectly beneficial by being washed 
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down to the roots by the rains, and there absorbed, and as 
anything that improves the health of a tree enables it also to 
resist and recover from the attacks of insects, the manuring by 
salt in this manner is of advantage indirectly against the pest. 
Kerosine and phenyl may also be used in place of carbolic 
acid, but they are less effective. 

Another method of destruction consisis in making large 
fires of the fallen leaves and husks in the plantations at 
night. The brilliant light of the fires attracts the beetles, 
which are beaten into the fires by men and boys armed with 
branches of trees. 

Plan for E-xtermination.—Although it is obvious that there 
will always be sufficient food in the form of decaying vegeta- 
ble matter to supply the needs of the beetle, so that it is 
really impossible to exterminate it, its numbers can be very 
greatly reduced by destroying in and near plantations all rub- 
bish, leaves, husks and other vegetable refuse, or at least not 
allowing piles of it to accumulate. All dead trees should be 
cut into small pieces and burnt. And whereas it is absolutely 
useless for any cultivator to keep his plantations clear of 
rubbish in which beetles may breed, while his neighbour has 
so neglected his trees that they become merely nests of bee- 
tles, it should be made compulsory on every cultivator of 
coco-nuts, to however small an extent, to destroy by fire all 
dead trees on his grounds ; nor should he be permitted even 
to utilize them as bridges or posts in the plantations. 

Rhynchophorus ferrugineus, the Red Beetle—This 1s al- 
most more destructive than the preceding kind, and attacks 
the palms in quite a different method. It is here not the per- 
fect insect, but the grub that does the injuries. 

Like the black beetle, the red weevil is nocturnal im its 
habits, flying at night to deposit its eggs in the coco-nut trees. 
Possessed of a remarkably long ovipositor, it finds its way to 
the base of the leaf-stalk of the palm, and pushes the egg as 
deeply .into the body of the tree as it can. It frequently 
makes use of the hoies made by the elephant beetle, and can 
often be extracted thence by the beetle-spear. The egg on 
hatching produces a white footless grub, entirely different in 
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appearance to that of the elephant beetle. It burrows tun- 
nels through the soft growing portion of the palm, and when 
full grown nibbles its way to the surface, and forming an egg- 
shaped cocoon becomes a chrysalis, and eventually hatches 
out into the perfect insect. Some persons affirm that the 
beetle lays its eggs in the base of the tree, and that the grubs 
then burrow upwards. I have seen no case of this, nor have 
I ever seen the beetle at the foot of the tree, unless the palm 
happened to be stemless. In all the trees affected by the red 
beetle, that i have cut up, I found grubs only in the soft pithy 
wood at the base of the cabbage, and here they were some: 
times thickly crowded together. I have certainly seen bur- 
rows made by some insect in the old stems of the coco palm, 
but I do not believe that they were the work of this animal, 
but, probably of some Longicorn beetle, several species of 
which occur here, and the grubs of which eat hard wood. 

Lee We elephant beetle, this species attacks also other 
palms besides the coco-nut. Many of those mentioned as at- 
tacked by the former in the Botanic Gardens having also 
been attacked by the latter. 

It is by no means so easy to find out when a palm is at- 
tacked by this insect, as it is in the case of the preceding. It 
works entirely inside the tree, and makes little or no external 
marks. By listening at the side of the tree the grub can be 
heard gnawing the wood. But usually the withering and fall 
of the central shoot is the first sign that anything Is wrong. 
In some cases a tree exudes a shiny liquid having an un- 
pleasant sour smell, which is a sign of serious damage. 

Description of the Grub.—The grub is a thick, fleshy, cy- 
Iindrical, opaque white larva, with no feet or antenne, quite 
hairless, except for some scattered hairs on the head and also 
afew on the tail. The head is small in proportion to the 
body, oblong and black, with small jaws. The segment next 
to the head is horny, but softer and paler than the head, with 
some subtriangular darker patches on either side. The body 
is curved and wrinkled, and almost equally thick without. 
The tail ends ina flat, squared process, with a few tubercles on 
which there are hairs. The grub lives in the burrows which it 
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makes, and which are full of slimy sap exuded from the in- 
jured wood. It moves about by the aid of its thickened seg- 
ments, and usually burrows transversely through the tree. 
When full grown it attains a length of a little over two inches. 

The Perfect Insect.—The perfect insect varies a good deal 
in size and colouring. Usually about two inches in length, but 
often not more than one and a half from the tip of the snout 
to the end of the tail. Like all weevils, it possesses a long 
curved snout, which is blunt at the tip, and in the male orna- 
mented with a kind of brush of reddish hairs. The head is 
very small, and usually more or less red. 

The thorax broadest behind and narrowed in front is black, 
with a broad red band in the centre, smooth and polished. 
The wing cases are black, sometimes ornamented with red, 
grooved longitudinally, and squared and blunt at the ends, a 
good deal shorter than the body. The tail is black, edged 
with reddish fur beneath. The legs are strong, rather long, 
black, with a strong claw on the end of the second joint, be- 
sides the two small ones on the feet. The antennz are a 
little shorter than the snout, abruptly bent in the middle, 
and ending in a club. 

It is the smallest of the palm-weevils here, and is easily 
known by the colouring. It flies at night, but is rarely seen 
on the wing. 

Method of Destruction and Prevention.—This insect, as 
has been stated above, is a much more difficult one to deal 
with, but several of the methods in use for the former species 
will be equally effective with the latter. The insects, both 
male and female, may often be found at the base of the leaves, 
and can be extracted with the beetle-spear before the eggs 
are laid. They may also be destroyed by fires, as in the case 
of the black beetle. 

Some planters have recommended cutting away the fibrous 
sheath which surrounds the young stem of the palm, and, as 
they say, trimming and cleaning the palm. But the result is 
attended with a certain amount of danger. For there is great | 
risk that the trimmer will accidentally wound the tree with 
his knife, and the beetle is quick to take advantage of this and 
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to deposit its eggs in the cut. I quote from All Adout the 
Coco-nut Palm by Messrs. FERGUSON of Colombo, p. 12:— 

“Scores of instances might be recorded where, till the trees 
were come into bearing, a red beetle was never seen, but no 
sooner was the land cleared and the trees trimmed than it 
made its appearance and became very destructive. On one 
property, the trimming system had been carried on for years, 
till indeed more than one-third of the original plants perished 
before the estate was ten years old, and they were going at 
the rate of three trees weekly. The work of trimming was 
stopped for the reason offered above ; the loss of trees con- 
tinued for some time afterwards, but at the end of six months 
it had entirely ceased.”’ 

The cutting of notches by climbers in the trunk of the trees 
has been said to be injurious, under the impression that the 
red beetle may deposit its eggs in the notches, but, as _pre- 
viously stated, it does not attack old wood, that being too 
hard for the grub, and besides were it to deposit its eggs on 
the trunk of the tree, it would be exposed to the attacks of 
birds and bats during the operation. It certainly, however, does 
take advantage of the holes made by the elephant beetle, and 
it is very common to find both kinds of beetle in the same 
holes. It is very probable that the extermination of the black 
beetle will greatly reduce the number of the red one, by pre- 
venting their getting into the heart of the tree by means of 
the burrows of the black beetle. 

Many planters are of opinion that a tree once attacked 
by the red beetle should be immediately destroyed, on the 
grounds that the tree is doomed and the grubs in the tree 
can then be killed. But a very considerable proportion of 
the trees attacked recover. Unless one or more of the grubs 
bores through the growing point at the base of the cabbage, 
or sets up decay in the heart of it, the palm has a very good 
chance of recovery. At the same time, a tree once attacked 
is usually liable to further attacks from both kinds of beetles, 
and unless it is really a valuable tree, it is perhaps hardly 
worth attempting to save it. It is hardly necessary to state 
that when the central bud is destroyed, the palm cannot re- 
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cover, and is practically dead. In this case, it should be 
destroyed at once, and the top cut out in order to find the 
grubs before they escape as beetles. Cutting the grubs out 
has been tried by several planters, and spearing them through 
the stem would be equally effective, but the results seem 
hardly to be worth the trouble. The grub when detected is 
usually at least half grown, and then deep within the tree, 
so that the tree has to be very deeply cut imto to» getmanamne 
and probably this would set up internal decay. 

Summary.—lt is quite clear that, although it would be im- 
possible to absolutely exterminate every beetle in the place, it 
will be possible to so far reduce their numbers that the da- 
mage done by them is infinitesimal. The large planters may 
be trusted to keep their plantations clean of any rubbish in 
which the black beetle may be propagated, and to destroy all 
dead and decaying palms on the estate, but that will avail little 
if other persons are permitted to leave dead trees, and piles 
of tan bark, manure heaps, rotten sugar-cane, &c. in the 
vicinity of the coco-nut estates, where the elephant beetle 
may be bred in large numbers. The small cultivator, to whom 
the loss of a few coco-nut trees is of little importance, should 
not be permitted to let them get into such a state that they 
are a source of danger to those of others. 

It should be made compulsory upon every person owning 
coco-nut trees to cut down and burn all palm-trees that are 
dead upon the ground at once, nor should he be permitted to 
stack or store the stems in such manner that they can rot 
upon the ground, nor to use them for bridges or posts. 

It should also be prohibited to owners of tan-works, sugar- 
factories, or other persons in whose trade large masses of 
vegetable débrizs form a by-product, to permit this refuse to 
accumulate in such a manner that it threatens the safety of 
any estate of coco-nuts. As the beetles do not, as a rule, fly 
to any very great distance, there are spots in which such 
accumulations would be absolutely harmless, being too far 
distant from any coco-nuts to send beetles to them, and as in 
some professions the destruction of such waste might be 
found very expensive, and perhaps injurious to trade, it might 
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perhaps be preferable to merely indict any persons own- 
ing such refuse as having a nuisance on his property, should 
it be shown that any of his neighbours’ coco-nut trees were 
suffering from the ravages of elephant beetles; and should 
grubs be found in the deposit he should then be compelled 
to destroy it. 

If these steps are taken, I believe that the injury to the 
trees caused by the beetle will be mitigated to a very large 
extent, and the pest almost eradicated. 


ERNRY ON: ORIDILEY. 
Director of Gardens and Forests, 
Stratts Settlements. 
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Wie N 1670 CHARLES II granted to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
ete 8 pany a Charter of Incorporation, His Majesty delega- 
ting to the Company actual sovereignty over a very 
large portion of British North America, and assign- 
ing to them the exclusive monopoly of trade and 
mining in the territory. Writing in 1869, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM FORSYTH, Q.C., says:—‘“ I have endeavoured to give an 
account of the constitution and history of the /ast of the 
great proprietary companies of England, to whom a kind of 
delegated authority was granted by the Crown. It was by 
some of these that distant Colonies were founded, and one, 
the most powerful of them all, established our Empire in the 


East and held the sceptre of the Great Mogul. But they have 
passed away 


-fuit Ilium et ingens 
Gloria Teucrorum— 


and the Hudson’s Bay Company will be no exception to the 
rule. It may continue to exist as a Trading Company, but 
as a Jerritorial Power it must make up its mind to fold its 
(buffalo) robes round it and die with dignity.” Prophesying 
is hazardous work. In November, 1881, two hundred and 
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eleven years after the Hudson’s Bay Charter, and twelve 
years after the date of Mr. FORSYTH’S article, Queen VICTORIA 
granted a Charter of Incorporation to the British North Borneo 
Company, which, by confirming the grants and concesssions 
acquired from the Sultans of Brunai and Sulu, constitutes the 
Company the sovereign ruler over a territory of 31,000 square 
miles, and, as the permission to trade, included in the Charter, 
has not been taken advantage of, the British North Borneo 
Company now does actually exist “as a Territorial Power” 
and not ‘“‘as a Trading Company.” 

Not only this, but the example has been followed by Prince 
BISMARCK, and German Companies, on similar lines, have been 
incorporated by their Government on both coasts of Africa 
and in the Pacific; and another British Company, to operate 
on the Niger River Districts, came into existence by Royal 
Charter in July, 1886. 

It used to be by no means an unusual thing to find an 
educated person ignorant not only of Borneo’s position on the 
map, but almost of the very existence of the island which, 
regarding Australia as a continent, and yielding to the claims 
recently set up by New Guinea, is the second largest island 
in the world, within whose limits could be comfortably pack- 
ed England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, with a sea of dense 
jungle around them, as WALLACE has pointed out. Every 
school-board child now, however, knows better than this. 

Though Friar ODORIC is said to have visited it about 1322, 
and LUDOVICO BERTHEMA, of Bologna, between 1503 and 
1507, the existence of this greatisland, variously estimated to 
be from 263,000 to 300,000 square miles in extent, did not 
become generally known to Europeans until, in 1518, the 
Portuguese LORENZO DE GOMEZ touched at the city of Bruna. 
He was followed in 1521 by the Spanish expedition, which 
under the leadership of the celebrated Portuguese circum- 
navigator MAGELLAN, had discovered the Philippines, where, 
on the island of Mactan, their leader was killed in April, 1520. 
An account of the voyage was written by PIGAFETTA, an 
Italian volunteer in the expedition, who accompanied the fleet 
to Brunai after MAGELLAN’S death, and published a glowing 
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account of its wealth and the brilliancy of its Court, with its 
royally caparisoned elephants, a report which it is very difficult 
to reconcile with the present squalid condition of the existing 
“Venice of Hovels,’ as it has been styled from its palaces 
and houses being all built in, or rather over, the river to which 
it owes its name. 

The Spaniards found at Brunai Chinese manufactures and 
Chinese trading junks, and were so impressed with the im- 
portance of the place that they gave the name of Borneo—a 
corruption of the native name Brunai—to the whole island, 
though the inhabitants themselves know no such general title 
for their country. 

In some works, Pulau Kalamantan, which would signify 
wild mangoes island, is given as the native name for Borneo, 
but it is quite unknown, at any rate throughout North Borneo, 
and the island is by no means distinguished by any profusion 
of wild mangoes.* 

In 1573, a Spanish Embassy to Brunai met with no very 
favourable reception, and three years later an expedition 
from Manila attacked the place and, deposing a usurping Sul- 
tan, re-instated his brother on the throne, who, to shew his 
gratitude, declared his kingdom tributary to Spain. 

The Portuguese Governor of the Moluccas, in 1526, claimed 
the honour of being the first discoverer of Borneo, and this 
nation appears to have carried on trade with some parts of 
the island till they were driven out of their Colonies by the 
Dutch in 1609. But neither the Portuguese nor the Spaniards 
seem to have made any decided attempt to gain a footing in 
Borneo, and it is not until the early part of the 17th century 
that we find the two great rivals in the eastern seas—the 
English and the Dutch East India Trading Companies—turn- 
ing their attention to the island. The first Dutchman to visit 
Borneo was OLIVER VAN NoOorT, who anchored at Brunai in 
December, 1600, but though the Sultan was friendly, the 
natives made an attempt to seize his ship, and he sailed the 
fellowing month, having come to the conclusion that the city 
was a nest of rogues. 


* The explanation Sago Island has been given, /amantah being the native 
term for the raw sago sold to the factories. 
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The first English connection with Borneo was in 1609, 
when trade was opened with Sukadana, diamonds being said 
to form the prineipal portion of it. 

The East India Company, in 1702, established a Factory at 
Banjermassin, on the South Coast, but were expelled by the 
natives in 1706. Their rivals, the Dutch, also established 
Trading Stations on the South and South-West Coasts. 

In 1761, the East India Company concluded a treaty with 
the Sultan of Sulu, and in the following year an English Fleet, 
under Admiral DRAKE and Sir WILLIAM DRAPER captured 
Manila, the capital of the Spanish Colony of the Philippines. 
They found in confinement there a Sultan of Sulu who, in 
gratitude for his release, ceded to the Company, on the 12th 
September, 1762, the island of Balambangan, and in January 
of the following year Mr. DALRYMPLE was deputed to take 
possession of it and hoist the British flag. Towards the 
close of 1763, the Sultan of Sulu added to his cession the 
northern portion of Borneo and the southern half of Palawan, 
together with all the intermediate islands. Against all these 
cessions the Spanish entered their protest, as they claimed 
the suzerainty over the Sulu Archipelago and the Sulu Depend- 
encies in Borneo and the islands. This claim the Spaniards 
always persisted in, until, on the 7th March, 1885, a Protocol 
was entered into by England and Germany and Spain, whereby 
Spanish supremacy over the Sulu Archipelago was recognised 
on condition of their abandoning all claim to the portions of 
Northern Borneo which are now included in the British 
North Borneo Company’s concessions. 

In November, 1768, the Court of Directors in London, 
with the approval of Her Majesty’s Ministers, who promised 
to afford protection to the new Colony, issued orders to the 
authorities at Bombay for the establishment of a settlement 
at Balambangan with the intention of diverting to it the China 
trade, of drawing to it the produce of the adjoining countries, 
and of opening a port for the introduction of spices, etc. by 
the Bugis, and for the sale of Indian commodities. The actual 
date of the foundation of the settlement is not known, but 
Mr. F. C. DANVERS states that in 1771 the Court ordered that 
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the Government should be vested in “a chief and two other 
persons of Council,” and that the earliest proceedings extant 
emdared soul, 1773, and relate to:a ‘broil im the streets 
between Mr. ALCOCK, the second in the Council, and the 
Surgeon of the Britannia. 

This was a somewhat unpropitious commencement, and in 
1774 the Court are found writing to Madras, to which Balam- 
bangan was subordinate, complaining of the “imprudent 
management and profuse conduct” of the Chief and Council. 

In February, 1775, Sulu pirates surprised the stockade, and 
drove out the settlers, capturing booty valued at about a mil- 
lion dollars. The Company’s officials then proceeded to the 
island of Labuan, now a British Crown Colony, and established 
a factory, which was maintained but for a short time, at Bru- 
nai itself. In 1803 Balambangan was again occupied, but 
as no commercial advantage accrued, it was abandoned in the 
following year, and so ended all attempts on the part of the 
East India Company to establish a Colony in Borneo. 

While at Balambangan, the officers, in 1774, entered into 
negotiations with the Sultan of Brunai, and, on undertaking 
to protect him against Sulu and Mindanau pirates, acquired 
the exclusive trade in all the pepper grown in his country. 

The settlement of Singapore, the present capital of the 
Straits Settlements, by Sir STAMFORD RAFFLES, under the 
orders of the East India Company in 1819, again drew atten- 
tion to Borneo, for that judiciously selected and free port 
soon attracted to itself the trade of the Celebes, Borneo and 
the surrounding countries, which was brought to it by 
numerous fleets of small native boats. These fleets were 
constantly harassed and attacked and their crews carried 
off into slavery by the Balinini, Hlanun, and Dyak pirates 
infesting the Borneo and Celebes coasts, and the inter- 
ference of the British Cruisers was urgently called for and at 
length granted, and was followed, in the natural course of 
events, by political intervention, resulting in the brilliant and 
exciting episode whereby the modern successor of the olden 
heroes—Sir JAMES BROOKE—obtained for his family, in 1840, 
the kingdom of Sarawak, on the west coast of the island, 
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which he in time purged of its two plague spots —head-hunt- 
ing on shore, and piracy and slave-dealing afloat—and left to 
his heir, w ho has worthily taken up and carried on his 
work, the unique inheritance of a settled Eastern Kingdom, 
inhabited by the once dreaded head-hunting Dyaks and 
piratical Mahomedan Malays, the government ‘of whom now 
rests absolutely in the hands of its one paternally despotic 
white ruler, or Raja. Sarawak, although not yet formally 
proclaimed a British Protectorate,” * may “thus be deemed the 
first permanent British possession in Borneo. Sir JAMES 
BROOKE was also employed by the British Government to 
conclude, on 27th May, 1847, a treaty with the Sultan of 
Brunai, whereby the cession to us of the small island of Labuan, 
which had been occupied asa British Colony in December, 
1846, was confirmed, and the Sultan engaged that no territo- 
rial cession of any portion of his country should ever be made 
to any Foreign Power without the sanction of Great Britain. 

These proceedings naturally excited some little feeling of 
jealousy in our Colonial neighbours—the Dutch—who ineffec- 
tually protested against a British subject becoming the ruler 
of Sarawak, as a breach of the tenor of the treaty of London 
of 1824, and they took steps to define more accurately the 
boundaries of their own dependencies in such other parts of 
Borneo as were still open to them. What we now call 
British North Borneo, they appear at that time to have regard- 
ed as outside the share of their influence, recognising the 
Spanish claim to it through their suzerainty, already alluded 
to, over the Sulu Sultan. 

With this exception, and that of the Brunai Sultanate, 
already secured by the British Treaty, and Sarawak; now 
the property of the BROOKE family, the Dutch have acquired 
a nominal suzerainty over the whole of the rest of Borneo, by 
treaties with the independent rulers—an area comprising 
about two-thirds of the whole island, probably not a tenth part 
of which is under their actual direct administrative control. 


* A British Protectorate was established over North Borneo on the 12th 


May, over Sarawak on the 14th June, and over Brunai on the 17th September, 
1888. Vide Appendix. 
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They appear to have been so pre-occupied with the affairs of 
their important Colony of Java and its dependencies, and the 
prolonged, exhausting and ruinously expensive war with the 
Achinese in Sumatra, that beyond posting Government Resi- 
dents at some of the more important points, they have hitherto 
done nothing to attract European capital and enterprise to 
Borneo, but it would now seem that the example set by the 
British Company in the North is having its effect, and I hear 
of a Tobacco Planting Company and of a Coal Company 
being formed to operate on the East Coast of Dutch Borneo. 

The Spanish claim to North Borneo was a purely theore- 
tical one, and not only their claim, but that also of the 
Sulus through whom they claimed, was vigorously disputed 
by the Sultans of Brunai, who denied that, as asserted by the 
Sulus, any portion of Borneo had been ceded to them by a 
former Sultan of Brunai, who had by their help defeated rival 
claimants and been seated on the throne. The Sulus, on 
their side, would own no allegiance to the Spaniards, with 
whom they had been more or less at war for almost three 
centuries, and their actual hold over any portion of North Bor- 
neo was of the slightest. Matters were in this position when 
Mr. ALFRED DENT, now Sir ALFRED DENT, K.C.M.G., fitted 
out an expedition, and in I)ecember, 1877, and January, 1878, 
obtained from the Sultans of Brunai and Sulu, in the manner 
hereafter detailed, the sovereign control over the North por- 
tion of Borneo, from the Kimanis river on the West to the 
Siboku river on the East, concessions which were confirmed 
by Her Majesty’s Royal Charter in November, 1881. 

Ihave now traced, in brief outline, the political history 
of Borneo from the time when the country first became gene- 
rally known to Europeans—in 1518—down to its final division 
between Great Britain and the Netherlands in 188r. 

If we can accept the statements of the earlier writers, Bor- 
neo was in its most prosperous stage before it became sub- 
jected to European influences, after which, owing to the mis- 
taken and monopolising policy of the Commercial Companies 
then holding sway in the East, the trade and agriculture of 
this and other islands of the Malay Archipelago received a 
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blow from which at any rate that of Borneo is only now re- 
covering. By the terms of its Charter, the British@ anes 
Borneo Company is prohibited from creating trade monopolies, 
and of its own accord it has decided not to engage itself in 
trading transactions at all, and as Raja BROOKE’S Govern- 
ment is similar to that of a British Crown Colony, and the 
Dutch Government no longer encourage monopolies, there is 
good ground for believing that the wrong done is being 
righted, and that a brighter page than ever is now being 
opened for Borneo and its natives. | 

Before finishing with this part of the subject, I may men- 
tion that the United States Government had entered into a 
treaty with the Sultan of Brunai, in almost exactly the same 
words as the English one, including the clause prohibiting 
cessions of territory without the consent of the other party to 
the treaty, and, in 1878, Commodore SCHUFELDT was ordered 
by his Government to visit Borneo and report on the cessions 
obtained by Mr. DENT. I was Acting British Consul-General 
at the time, and before leaving the Commodore informed me 
emphatically that he could discover no American interests in 
Borneo, ‘‘ neither white nor black.” 

The native population of Borneo Is given in books of refer- 
ence as between 1,750,000 and 2,500,000. ‘The aborigines 
are of the Malay race, which itself is a variety of the Mongo- 
lian and indeed, when inspecting prisoners, I have often been 
puzzled to distinguish the Chinese from the Malay, they being 
dressed alike and the distinctive pzg-tai/ having been shaved 
off the former as part of the prison discipline. 

These Mongolian Malays from High Asia, who presumably 
migrated to the Archipelago vz@ the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra, must, however, have found Borneo and other of 
the islands partially occupied by a Caucasic race, as amongst 
the aborigines are still found individuals of distinctive Cau- 
casic type, as has been pointed out to be the case with the 
Buludupih tribe of British North Borneo, by Dr. MONTANO, 
whem | had the pleasure of meeting in Borneo in 1878-9. To 
these the name of pre-Malays has been given, but Professor 
KEANE, to whom I beg to acknowledge my indebtedness on 
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these points, prefers the title of Indonesians. The scientific 
descriptions of a typical Malay is as follows :—“ Stature little 
over five feet, complexion olive yellow, head brachy-cephal- 
ous or round, cheek-bones prominent, eyes black and slighlty 
oblique, nose small but not flat, nostrils dilated, hands small 
and delicate, legs thin and weak, hair black, coarse and 
lank, beard absent or scant ;”’ but these Indonesians to whom 
belong most of the indigenous inhabitants of Celebes, are 
taller and have fairer or light brown complexions and regular 
features, connecting them with the brown Polynesians of the 
Eastern Pacific ‘‘ who may be regarded as their descendants,” 
and Professor KEANE accounts for their presence by assuming 
‘‘a remote migration of the Caucasic race to South-Eastern 
Asia, of which evidences are not lacking in Camboja and else- 
where, and a further onward movement, first to the Archi- 
pelago andthen East to the Pacific.” It is needless to say 
that the aborigines themselves have the haziest and most 
unscientific notion of their own origin, as the following ac- 
count, gravely related to me by a party of Buludupihs, will 
exemplify :— 
‘©The Origin of the Buludupth Race. 

In past ages a Chinese* settler had taken to wife a daughter 
of the aborigines, by whom he had a female child. Her 
parents lived in a hilly district (Au/wd=hill), covered with a 
large forest tree, known by the name of of7h. One day a 
jungle fire occurred, and after it was over, the child jumped 
down from the house (native houses are raised on piles off 
the ground), and went up to look at a half burnt ofzh log, and 
suddenly disappeared and was never seen again. But the 
parents heard the voice of a spirit issue from the log, announc- 
ing that it had taken the child to wife and that, in course of 
time, the bereaved parents would find an infant in the jungle, 
whom they were to consider as the offspring of the marriage, 


* The Buludupihs inhabit the China or Kina-batangan river, and Sir HuGu 
Low, in a note to his history of the Sultans of Brunai, in a number of the 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, says that it is pro- 
bable that in former days the Chinese had a Settlement or Factory at that 
river, as some versions of the native history of Brunai expressly state that the 
Chinese wife of one of the earliest Sultans was brought thence. 
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and who would become the father of a new race. The pro- 
phecy of the spirit was in due time fulfilled.” 

It somewhat militates against the correctness of this history 
that the Buludupihs are distinguished by the absence of 
Mongolian features. 

The general appellation given to the aborigines by the 
modern Malays—to whom reference will be made later on—is 
Dyak, and they are divided into numerous tribes, speaking 
very different dialects of the Malayo-Polynesian stock, and 
known by distinctive names, the origin of which is generally 
obscure, at least in British North Borneo, where these names 
are mot, as arule, derived from those of the rivers on which 
they dwell. 

The following are the names of some of the principal North 
Borneo aboriginal tribes:—Kadaians, Dusuns, Ida’ans, Bi- 
saias, Buludupihs, Eraans, Subans, Sun-Dyaks, Muruts, 
Tagaas. Of these, the Kadaians, Buludupihs, Eraans and one 
large section of the Bisaias have embraced the religion of 
Mahomet; the others are Pagans, with no set form of religion, 
no idols, but believing in spirits and in a future life, which 
they localise on the top of the great mountain of Kina-balu. 
These Pagans are a simple and more natural, less self-con- 
scious, people than their Mahomedan brethren, who are ahead 
of them in point of civilization, but are more reserved, more 
proud and altogether less ‘jolly,’ and appear, with their 
religion, to have acquired also some of the characteristics of 
the modern or true Malays. A Pagan can sit, or rather squat, 
with you and tell you legends, or, perhaps, on an occasion 
join in a glass of grog, whereas the Mahomedan, especially the 
true Malay, looks upon the Englishman as little removed from 
a “Kafir’—an uncircumcised Philistine—who through ignor- 
ance constantly offends in minor points of etiquette, who eats 
pig and drinks strong drink, is ignorant of the dignity of repose, 
and whose accidental physical and political superiority in the 
present world will be more than compensated for by the very 
inferior and uncomfortable position he will attain in the next. 
The aborigines inhabit the interior parts of North Borneo, 
and all along the coast is found a fringe of true Malays, talk- 
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ing modern Malay and using the Arabic written character, 
whereas the aborigines possess not even the rudiments of an 
alphabet and, consequently, no literature at all. 

How is the presence in Borneo of this more highly civilized 
product of the Malay race, differing so profoundly in language 
and manners from their kinsmen—the aborigines—to be ac- 
counted for? Professor KEANE once more comes to our 
assistance, and solves the question by suggesting that the 
Mongolian Malays from High Asia who settled in Sumatra, 
attained there a real national development in comparatively 
recent times, and after their conversion to Mahomedanism by 
the Arabs, from whom, as well as from the Bhuddist mis- 
sionaries who preceded them, they acquired arts and an ele- 
mentary civilization, spread to Borneo and other parts of 
Malaysia and quickly asserted their superiority over the less 
advanced portion of their race already settled there. This 
theory fits in well with the native account of the distribution 
of the Malay race, which makes Menangkabau, in Southern 
Sumatra, the centre whence they spread over the Malayan 
islands and peninsula. 

The Professor further points out, that in prehistoric times 
the Malay and Indonesian stock spread westwards to Mada- 
gascar and eastwards to the Philippines and Formosa, Micro- 
nesia and Polynesia. “ This astonishing expansion of the 
Malaysian people throughout the Oceanic area is sufficiently 
attested by the diffusion of common (Malayo-Polynesian) 
speech from Madagascar to Easter Island and from Hawaii 
to New Zealand.” 


CHAPTER II. 


The headquarters of the true Malay in Northern Borneo 
is the City of Brunai, on the river of that name, on the North- 
West Coast of the island, where resides the Court of the 
only nominally independent Sultan now remaining in the 
Archipelago.* 

The Brunai river is probably the former mouth of the Lim- 
bang, and is now more a salt water inlet than a river. Con- 


* He has since been ‘‘ protected’’—see ante page 6, note. 
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trary, perhaps, to the general idea, an ordinary eastern river, 
at any rate until the limit of navigability for European craft 
is attained, is not, as a rule, a thing of beauty by any means. 

The typical Malay river debouches through flat, fever- 
haunted swampy country, where, for miles, nothing meets the 
eye but the monotonous dark green of the level, interminable 
mangrove forest, with its fantastic, interlacing roots, whose 
function it appears to be to extend seaward, year by year, its 
dismal kingdom of black fetid mud, and to veil from the rude 
eye of the intruder the tropical charms of the country at its 
back. After some miles of this cheerless scenery, and at a 
point where the fresh water begins to mingle with the salt, 
the handsome and useful zzfa palm, with leaves twenty to 
thirty feet in length, which supply the native with the material 
for the walls and roof of his house, the wrapper for his cigarette, 
the sugar for his breakfast table, the salt for his daily needs 
and the strong drink to gladden his heart on his feast days, 
becomes intermixed with the mangrove and finally takes its 
place—a pleasing change, but still monotonous, as it is so 
dense that, itself growing in the water, it quite shuts out all 
view of the bank and surrounding country. 

One of the first signs of the fresh river water, is the occur- 
rence on the bank of the graceful zhong palm, with its 
straight, slender, round stem, twenty to thirty feet in height, 
surmounted with a plume of green leaves. This palm, cut 
into lengths and requiring no further preparation, is universally 
employed by the Malay for the posts and beams of his house, 
always raised several feet above the level of the ground, or of 
the water, as the case may be, and, split up into lathes of the 
requisite size, forms the frame-work of the walls and roof, 
and constitutes the flooring throughout. With the pithy cen- 
tre removed, the zzdong forms an efficient aqueduct, in the 
absence of bambu, end its young, growing shoot affords a 
cabbage, or salad, second only to that furnished by the coco- 
nut, which will next come into view, together with the betel | 
(Areca) nut palm, if the river visited is an inhabited one; but 
if uninhabited, the traveller will find nothing but thick, almost 
impenetrable jungle, with mighty trees shooting up one hun- 
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dred toa hundred and fifty feet without a branch, in their 
endeavour to get their share of the sun-light, and supporting 
on their trunks and branches enormous creepers, rattans, 
graceful ferns and lovely orchids and other luxuriant epiphytal 
growths. Such is the typical North Borneo river, to which, 
however, the Brunai is a solitary exception. The mouth of 
the Brunai river is approached between pretty verdant islets, 
and after passing through a narrow and tortuous passage, 
formed naturally by sandbanks and artificially by a barrier of 
stones, bare at low water, laid down in former days to keep 
out the restless European, you find your vessel, which to 
cross the bar should not draw more than thirteen or fourteen 
feet, in deep water between green, grassy, hilly, picturesque 
banks, with scarcely a sign of the abominable mangrove, or 
even of the zzfa, which, however, to specially mark the con- 
trast formed by this stream, are both to be found in abundance 
in the wpper portion of the river, which the steamer cannot 
enter. After passing a small village or two, the first object 
which used to attract attention was the brick ruins of a Roman 
Catholic Church, which had been erected here by the late 
Father CUARTERON, a Spanish Missionary of the Society of the 
Propaganda Fide, who, originally a jovial sea captain, had 
the good fortune to light upon a wrecked treasure ship in the 
Eastern seas, and, feeling presumably unwonted twinges of 
conscience, decided to devote the greater part of his wealth 
to the Church, in which he took orders, eventually attaining 
the rank of Prefect Apostolic. His Mission, unfortunately, 
was a complete failure, but though his assistants were with- 
drawn, he stuck to his post to the last and, no doubt, did a 
certain amount of good in liberating, from time to time, 
Spanish subjects he found in slavery on the Borneo Coast. 

Had the poor fellow settled in the interior, amongst the 
Pagans, he might, by his patience and the example of his good 
life, have made some converts, but amongst the Mahome- 
dans of the coast it was labour in vain. The bricks of his 
Brunai Church have since been sold to form the foundation of 
a steam sawmill. 

Turning a sharp corner, the British Consulate is reached, 
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where presides, and flies with pride the Union Jack, Her 
Majesty’s Consular Agent, Mr. or Inche MAHOMET, with his 
three wives and thirteen children. He is a native of Malacca 
and a clever, zealous, courteous and hospitable official, well 
versed in the political history of Brunai since the advent of 
Sir JAMES BROOKE. 

The British is the only Consulate now established at Bru- 
nai, but once the stars and stripes proudly waved over the Con- 
sulate of an unpaid American Consul. There was little scope 
at Brunai for a white man in pursuit of the fleeting dollar, 
and one day the Consulate was burnt to the ground, anda 
heavy claim for compensation forthis alleged act of incen- 
diarism was sent in to the Sultan. His Highness disputed 
the claim, and an American man-of-war was despatched to 
make enquiries on the spot. In the end, the compensation 
claimed was not enforced, and Mr. MOSEs, the Consul, was 
not subsequently, I think, appointed to any other diplomatic 
or consular post by the President of the Republic. A little 
further on are the palaces, shops and houses of the city 
of Brunai, all, with the exception of a few brick shops belong- 
ing to Chinamen, built over the water in a reach where the 
river broadens out, and a vessel can steam up the High Street 
and anchor abreast of the Royal Palace. When PIGAFETTA 
visited the port in 1521, he estimated the number of houses 
at 25,000, which, at the low average of six to a house, would 
give Brunaia population of 150,000 people, many of whom 
were Chinese, cultivating pepper gardens, traces of which can 
still be seen on the now deserted hills. Sir SPENCER ST. 
JOHN, formerly H. B. M. Consul-General in Borneo, and who 
put the population at 25,000 at the lowest in 1863, asserts 
that fifteen is a fair average to assign to a Brunai house, 
which would make the population in PIGAFETTA’S time 
375,000. From his enquiries he found that the highest num- 
ber was seventy, in the Sultan’s palace, and the lowest seven, 
ina fisherman’s small hut. PIGAFETTA, however, probably - 
alluded to families, 7ves I think is the word he makes use of, 
and more than one family is often found occupying a Brunai 
house. The present population perhaps dces not number 
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more than 12,000 or 15,000 natives, and about eighty Chinese 
and a few Kling shop-keepers, as natives of India are here 
styled. Writing in 1845, Sir JAMES BROOKE, then the Queen’s 
first Commissioner to Brunai, says with reference to this Sul- 
tanate :—‘ Here the experiment may be fairly tried, on the 
smallest possible scale of expense, whether a beneficial Eu- 
ropean influence may not re-animate a falling State and at 
the same time extend ourcommerce. * * * If this tendency 
to decay and extinction be inevitable, if this approximation of 
European policy to native Government should be unable to 
arrest the fall of the Bornean dynasty, yet we shall retrieve a 
people already habituated to European habits and manners, 
industrious interior races; and if it become necessary, a Colo- 
ny gradually formed and ready to our hand in a rich and fer- 
tile country,’ and elsewhere he admits that the regeneration 
of the Borneo Malays through themselves was a hobby of his. 
The experiment has been tried and, so far as concerns the 
re-animation of the Malay Government of Brunai, the verdict 
must be “a complete failure.’ The English are a practical 
race, and self-interest is the guide of nations in their inter- 
course with one another; it was not to be supposed that they 
would go out of their way to teach the degenerate Brunai 
aristocracy how to govern in accordance with modern ideas; 
indeed, the Treaty we made with them, by prohibiting, for 
instance, their levying customs duties, or royalties, on the 
export of such jungle products as gutta percha and India — 
rubber, in the collection of which the trees yielding them are 
entirely destroyed, and by practically suggesting to them the 
policy, or rather the impolicy, of imposing the heavy due of 
$1 per registered ton on all European Shipping entering their 
ports, whether in cargo or in ballast, scarcely tended to stave 
off their collapse, and the Borneans must have formed their 
own conclusions from the fact that when they gave up portions 
of their territory to the BROOKES and to the British North 
Borneo Company, the British Government no longer called 
for the observance of these provisions of the Treaty in the 
ceded districts. The English have got all they wanted from 
Brunai, but I think it can scarcely be said that they have 
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done very much for it in return. I remember that the late 
Sultan thought it an inexplicable thing that we could not 
assist him to recover a debt due to him’ by one of the British 
Coal Companies which tried their luck in Borneo. Moreover, 
even the cession to their good and noble friend Sir JAMES 
BROOKE of the Brunai Province of Sarawak has been itself 
also, to a certain extent, a factor in their Government’s decay, 
that State, under the rule of the Raja—CHARLES BROOKE— 
having attained its present prosperous condition at the expense 
of Brunai and by gradually absorbing its territory. 

Between British North Borneo, on the one side, and Sara- 
wak, on the other, the sea-board of Brunai, anil, when we 
first appeared on the scene, extended from Cape Datu to 
Marudu Bay—some 700 miles—is now reduced to 125 or 130 
miles, and, besides the river on which it is built, Brunai retains 
but two others of any importance, both of which are in rebel- 
lion of a more or less vigorous character, and the whole State 
of Brunai is so sick that its case is now under the considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Thus ends in collapse the history. of the last independent 
Malay Government. Excepting only Johor (which is pros- 
perous owing to its being under the wing of Singapore, which 
fact gives confidence to European and Chinese capitalists and 
Chinese labourers, and to its good fortune in having a wise 
and just ruler in its Sultan, who owes his elevation to British 
influences), all the Malay Governments throughout the Malay 
Archipelago and in the Malay Peninsula are now subject 
either to the English, the Dutch, the Spanish or the Portu- 
guese. This decadence is not due to any want of vitality 
in the race, for under European rule the Malay increases his 
numbers, as witness the dense population of Java and the 
rapidly orowing Malay population of the Straits Settlements. 

That the Malay does so flourish in contact with the Euro- 
pean and the Chinese is no doubt to some extent due to his 
attachment to the Mahomedan faith, which as a tee-total 
religion is, so far, the most suitable one for a tropical race ; 
eg as also to be remembered that he inhabits tropical coun- 
tries, where the white man cannot perform out-door labour 
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and appears only as a Government Official, a merchant or a 
planter. 

But the decay of the Brunai aristocracy was probably inevi- 
table. Take the life of a young noble. He is the son of one 
of perhaps thirty women in his father’s harem, his mother is 
entirely without education, can neither read nor write, is never 
allowed to appear in public or have any influence in public 
affairs, indeed scarcely ever leaves her house, and one of her 
principal excitements, perhaps, is the carrying on of an 
intrigue, an excitement enhanced by the fact that discovery 
means certain death to herself and her lover. 

Brunai being a water town, the youngster has little or no 
chance of a run and game ashore, and any exercise he takes 
is confined to de¢zg paddled up and down the river in a canoe, 
for to paddle himself would be deemed much too degrading— 
a Brunai noble should never put his hand to any honest physi- 
cal work—even for his own recreation. I once imported a 
Rob Roy canoe from England and amused myself by making 
long paddling excursions, and I would also sometimes, to 
relieve the monotony of a journey in a native boat, take a 
spell at the paddle withthe men, and I was gravely warned by 
a native friend that by such action I was seriously compromis- 
ing myself and lowering my position in the eyes of the higher 
class of natives. At an early age the young noble becomes 
an object of servile adulation to the numerous retainers and 
slaves, both male and female, and is by them initiated in vicious 
practices and, while still a boy, acquires from them some of the 
knowledge of a fast man of the world. Asa rule he receives 
no sort of school education. He neither rides nor joins in the 
chase and, since the advent of Europeans, there have been no 
wars to brace his nerves, or call out any of the higher qualities 
of mind or body which may be latent in him; nor is there any 
standing army or navy in which he might receive a beneficial 
training. No political career, in the sense we attach to the 
term, is open to him, and he has no feelings of patriotism 
whatever. That an aristocracy thus nurtured should degene- 
rate can cause no surprise. The general term for the nobles 
- amongst the Brunaisis Pangeran, and their numbers may be 
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guessed when it is understood that every son and daughter 
of every many-wived noble is also a Pangeran. 

Some of these unfortunate noblemen have nothing where- 
with to support their position, and in very recent times I have 
actually seen a needy Pangeran, in a British Colony where he 
could not live by oppression or theft, driven to work ina 
coal mine or drive a buffalo cart. 

With the ordinary freeborn citizen of Brunai life opens 
under better auspices. The children are left much to them- 
selves and are merry, precocious, naked little imps, able to 
look out for themselves at a very much earlier age than is the 
case with European infants, and it is wonderful to see quite 
little babies clambering up the rickety stairs leading from the 
river to the house, or crawling unheeded on the tottering 
verandahs. Almost before they can walk they can swim, and 
they have been known to share their mother’s cigarettes while 
still in arms. All day long they amuse themselves in minia- 
ture canoes, rolling over and over in the water, regardless of 
crocodiles. Happy children! they have no school and no 
clothes—one might, perhaps, exclaim happy parents, too! 
Malays are very kind and indulgent to their children and I do 
not think I have seen or heard of a case of the application of 
the parental hand to any part of the infant person. Assoonas 
he is strong enough, say eight or nine years of age, the young 
Malay, according to the kampong, or division of the town, in 
which his lot has been cast, joins in his father’s trade and 
becomes a fisherman, a trader, or a worker in brass or in iron 
as the case may be. The girls have an equally free and easy 
time while young, their only garments being a silver fig leaf, 
fastened toa chain or girdle round the waist. As they grow 
up they help their mothers in their household duties, or by 
selling their goods inthe daily floating market; they marry 
young and are, asa rule, kindly treated by their husbands. 
Although Mahomedans, they can go about freely and unveiled, 
a privilege denied to their sisters of the higher classes. The 
greatest misfortune for such a girl is, perhaps, the possession 
of a pretty face and figure, which may result in her being 
honoured with the attentions of a noble, in whose harem she 
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may be secluded for the rest of her life, and, as her charms 
wane her supply of both food and clothing is reduced to the 
lowest limit. 

By the treaty with Great Britain traffic in slaves is put 
down, that is, Borneo is no longer the mart where, as in for- 
mer days, the pirates can bring in their captives for sale; but 
the slaves already in the place have not been liberated, and 
a slave’s children are slaves, so that domestic slavery, as it 
is termed, exists on a very considerable scale in Brunai. 
Slaves were acquired in the old days by purchase from pirates 
and, on any pretext, from the Pagan tribes of Borneo. For 
instance, if a feudal chief of an outlying river was in want of 
some cash, nothing was easier than for him to convict a man, 
who was the father of several children, of some imaginary 
offence, or neglect of duty, and his children, girls and boys, 
would be seized and carried off to Brunai as slaves. A favourite 
method was that of ‘‘forced trade.’’ The chief would send a 
large quantity of trade goods toa Pagan village and leave 
them there to be sold at one hundred per cent. or more above 
their proper value, all legitimate trade being prohibited mean- 
while, and if the money or barter goods were not forthcoming 
when demanded, the deficiency would be made up in slaves. 
This kind of oppression was very rife in the neighbourhood 
of the capital when I first became acquainted with Borneo in 
1871, but the power of the chiefs has been much curtailed of 
late, owing to the extensive cessions of territory to Sarawak 
and the British North Borneo Company, and their hold on the 
rivers left to them has become very precarious, since the war- 
like Kyans passed under Raja BROOKE’S sway. This tribe, 
once the most powerful in Borneo, was always ready at the 
Sultan’s call to raid on any tribe who had incurred his dis- 
pleasure and revelled in the easy acquisition of fresh heads, 
over which to hold the triumphal dance. The Brunai Malays 
are not a warlike race, and the Rajas find that, without the 
Kyans, they are as a tiger with its teeth drawn and its claws 
pared, and the Pagan tribes have not been slow to make 
the discovery for themselves. Those on the Limbang river 
have been in open rebellion for the last three or four years 
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and are crying out to be taken under the protection of the 
Queen, or, failing that, then under the “ Kompani,”’ as the 
British North Borneo Company’s Government like that of the 
East India Company in days gone by, is styled, or under 
Sarawak. 

The condition of the domestic slaves is not a particularly 
hard one unless, in the case of a girl, she is compelled to join 
the harem, when she becomes technically free, but really only 
changes one sort of servitude for another and more degrading 
one. With this exception, the slaves live on friendly terms 
with their masters’ families, and the propinquity of a British 
Colony—Labuan—has tended to ameliorate their condition, as 
an ill-used slave can generally find means to escape thither 
and, so long as he remains there, he is a free man. 

The scientific description of a typical Malay has already 
been given, and it answers well on almost all points for the 
Brunat specimen, except that the nose, as well as being small, 
is, In European eyes, deficient as iD “bridge,” and the legs 
cannot be described as weak, indeed the Seca Malay, male 
and female, is a somewhat fleshy animal. In temperament, 
the Malay is described as “ taciturn, undemonstrative, little 
given to outward manifestations of joy or sorrow, courteous 
towards each other, kind to their women and children. Not 
elated by good or depressed by bad fortune, but capable of 
excesses when roused. Under the influence of religious excite- 
ment, losses at gambling, jealousy or other domestic troubles 
they are liable to amok or run-a-muck, an expression 
which appears to have passed into the English language.” 
With strangers, the Brunai Malay is doubtless taciturn, but I 
have heard Brunai ladies among themselves, while enjoying 
their betel-nut, rival any old English gossips over their cup of 
tea, and on an expedition the men will sometimes keep up a 
conversation long into the night till begged to desist. Courtesy 
seems to be innate in every Malay of whatever rank, both in 
their intercourse with one another and with strangers. The 
meeting at Court of two Brunai nobles who, perhaps, enter- 
tain feelings of the greatest hatred towards each other, is an 
interesting study, and the display of mutual courtesy unrivalled, 
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unknown, contradiction is rarely resorted to and “ chaff”’ is 
only known in its mildest form. The lowest Malay will never 
pass in front of you if it can be avoided, nor hand anything 
to another across you. Unless in case of necessity,a Malay 
will not arouse his friend from slumber, and then only in the 
gentlest manner possible. It is bad manners to point at all, 
but, if it is absolutely necessary to do so, the forefinger is 
never employed, but the person or object is indicated, in a 
sort of shamefaced way, with the thumb. It is impolite to 
bare a weapon in public, and Europeans often show their 
ignorance of native etiquette by asking a Malay visitor to let 
them examine the blade of the £rvzs he is wearing. It is not 
considered polite to enquire aiter the welfare of the female 
members of a Brunai gentleman’s household. For a Malay 
to uncover his head in your presence would be an imperti- 
nence, but a guttural noise in his throat after lunching with 
you is a polite way of expressing pleased satisfaction with the 
excellence of the repast. This latter piece of etiquette has 
probably been adopted from the Chinese. The low social 
position assigned to women by Brunai Malays, as by nearly 
all Mahomedan races, is of course a partial set-off to the gene- 
ral courtesy that characterises them. The average intelligence 
of what may be called the working class Malay is almost as 
far superior to that, say, of the British country bumpkin as 
are his manners. Mr. H. O. FORBES says in his “ Naturalist 
in the Eastern Archipelago”’ that he was struck with the 
natives’ acute observation in natural history and the accuracy 
with which they could give the names, habits and uses of 
animals and plants in the jungle, and the traveller cannot but 
admire the general handiness and adapability to changed cir- 
cumstances and customs and quickness of understanding of 
the Malay coolies whom he engages to accompany him. 
Cannot one imagine the stolid surprise and complete obfus- 
cation of the English peasant if an intelligent Malay traveller 
were to be suddenly set down in his district, making enquiries 
as to the, to him, novel forms of plants and animals and ask- 
ing for minute information as to the manners and customs of 
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the new people amongst whom he found himself, and, gene- 
rally, seeking for information as the reasons for this and for 
that ? 

Their religion sits somewhat lightly on the Brunai Malays; 
the Mahomedan Mosque in the capital was always in a very 
dirty and neglected state, though prayers were said there 
daily, and I have never seen a Borneo Malay under the influ- 
ence of religious excitement. 

Gambling prevails, doubtless, and so does cock-fighting, but 
neither is the absorbing passion which it seems, from travel- 
lers’ accounts, to be with Malays elsewhere. 

When visiting the Spanish settlements in Sulu and Balabac, 
I was surprised to find regular officially licensed cock-fight- 
ing pits, with a special seat for the Spanish Governor, who 
was expected to be present on high days and holidays. | 
have never come across a regular cockpit in Brunai, or in any 
part of northern Borneo. 

The amoks that I have been cognisant of have, consequently, 
not been due to either religious excitement, or to losses at 
gambling, but, in nearly every case, to jealousy and domestic 
trouble, and their occurrence almost entirely confined to the 
British Colony of Labuan where, of course, the Mahomedan 
pains and penalties for female delinquencies could not be 
enforced. I remember one poor fellow whom I pitied very 
much. He had good reason to be jealous of his wife and, in 
our courts, could not get the redress he sought. He explained 
to me that a mist seemed to gather before his eyes and that 
he became utterly unconscious of what he was doing—his will 
was quite out of his control. Some half dozen people—child- 
ren, men and women—were killed, or desperately wounded 
before he was overpowered. He acknowledged his guilt, and 
suffered death at the hands of the hangman with quiet dignity. 
Many tragical incidents in the otherwise uneventful history 
of Labuan may be traced to the manner in which marriages 
are contracted amongst the Borneo Malays. Marriages of 
mere love are almost unknown; they are generally a matter of 
bargain between the girls’ parents and the expectant bride- 
groom, or his parents, and, practically, everything depends on 
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the amount of the dowry or drzhan—literally “ gift ’’—which 
the swain can pay tothe former. In their own country there 
exist certain safeguards which prevent any abuse of this sys- 
tem, but it was found that under the English law a clever 
parent could manage to dispose of his daughter’s hand several 
times over, so that really the plot of Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED’S 
somewhat unpleasant play ‘ Arianne” was anticipated in the 
little colony of Labuan. I was once called upon, as Coroner, 
to inquire into the deaths of a young man and his handsome 
young wife, who were discovered lying dead, side by side, on the 
floor of their house. The woman was found to be fearfully cut 
about ; the man had but one wound, in his abdomen, penetra- 
ting the bowels. There was only one weapon by which the 
double murder could have been committed, a knife with a six 
inch blade, and circumstances seemed to point to the proba- 
bility that the woman had first stabbed the man, who had then 
wrenched the knife from her grasp and hacked her to death. 
The man was not quite dead when found and he accused the 
dead woman of stabbing him. It was found, that they had 
not long been married and that, apparently with the girl's 
consent, her father had been negociating for her marriage 
with another. The father himself was subsequently the first 
man murdered in British North Borneo after the assump- 
tion of the Government by the Company, and his murderer 
was the first victim of the law inthe new Colony. Altogether 
a tragical story. 

Many years ago another amok, which was near being tra- 
gical, had an almost comical termination. The then Colo- 
nial Treasurer was an entertaining Irishman of rather mature 
age. Walking down to his office one day he found in the 
road a Malay hacking at his wife and another man. Home 
rule not being then in fashion with the Irish, the Treasurer, 
armed only with his sun umbrella, attempted to interfere, 
when the amoker turned furiously on him and the Irish offi- 
cial, who was of spare build, took to his heels and made good 
his escape, the chase, though a serious matter to him, causing 
irrepressible mirth to onlookers. The man was never cap- 
tured, and his victims, though disfigured, recovered. I remem- 
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ber being struck by the contemptuous reply of Sir HUGH 
Low’s Chinese servant when he warned him to be on his 
guard, as there was an amoker at large, and alluded to Mr. 
C.’s narrow escape—it was to the effect that the Treasurer 
was foolish to interfere in other people’s concerns. This 
unwillingness to busy oneself in others’ affairs, which some- 
times has the appearance of callousness, is characteristic of 
Malays and Chinese. 

The readers of a book of travels are somewhat under a dis- 
advantage in forming their opinion of a country, in that inci- 
dents are focussed for them by those of the same nature 
being grouped together. Ido not wish it to be thought that 
murders and amos are at all common occurrences in Northern 
Borneo, indeed they are very few and far between, and cri- 
minal acts of all kinds are remarkably infrequent, that is, of 
course, if we regard head-hunting as an amusement sanction- 
ed by usage, especially as, in the parts under native govern- 
ment, there is a total absence of any kind of policewiane.: 
while every man carries arms, and houses with palm leaf walls 
and innocent of locks, bolts and bars, offer unusual tempta- 
tions to the burglariously inclined. My wife and I nearly 
always slept without a watchman and with the doors and 
windows unclosed, the servants’ offices being detached from 
the house, and we have never had any of our property stolen 
except by a.” boy. 

Brunai is governed by a Sultan styled lang-di-pertuan, 
“he who rules,’ and four principal Ministers "om@otre 
“Wazirs’’—the Pangeran Bandahara, the Pangeran diGadong, 
the Pangeran Pamancha and the Pangeran Temenggong. 
These Ministers are generally men of thé royal blood, and fly 
distinctive flags at their residences, that of the Bandahara 
being white, of the di Gadong, green, and of the Temeng- 
gong, red. The flags are remarkably simple and inexpen- 
sive, but quite distinctive, each consisting of a square bit 
of bunting or cloth of the requisite colour, with the excep- 
tion of the Temenggong’s, which is cut in the shape of 
a burgee. The Sultan’s flag is a plain piece of yellow bunting, © 
yellow being the Brunei royal colour, and no man, except the 
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Sovereign, is permitted to exhibit that colour in any portion 
of his dress. It shows how little importance attaches to the 
female sex that a lady, even a slave, can sport yellow in her 
dress, or any colour she chooses. ‘Theoretically the duties of 
the Bandahara are those of a Home Secretary ; the di Gadong 
is Keeper of the Seal and Chancellor of the Exchequer; the 
Pamancha’s functions I am rather uncertain about, as the post 
has remained unfilled for many years past, but they would 
Seem tO) partake of those of a Home/Secretary ; and the 
Temenggong is the War Minister and Military and Naval 
Commander-in-chief, and appears also to hear and decide 
criminal and civil cases in the city of Brunai. These appoint- 
ments are made by the Sultan, and for life, but it will be 
understood that, in such a rough and ready system of govern- 
ment as that of Brunai, the actual influence of each Minister 
depends entirely on his own character and that of the Sultan. 
Sometimes one Minister will practically usurp the functions 
of some, or, perhaps, all the others, leaving them only their 
titles and revenues, while often, on a vacancy occurring, the 
Sultan does not make afresh appointment, but himself ap- 
propriates the revenue of the office leaving the duties to take 
care of themselves. 

To look after trade and commerce there is, in theory, an 
inferior Minister, the Pangeran Shabander. 

There is another class of Ministers—Mantri—who are select- 
ed by the Sultan from among the people, and are chosen for 
their intelligence and for the influence and following they have 
amongst the citizens. They possess very considerable politi- 
cal power, their opinions being asked on important matters. 
Such are the two Juwatans and the Orang Kaya di Gadong, 
who may be looked upon as the principal officers of the Sul- 
tan and the Wazirs. 

The State officials are paid by the revenues of certain dis- 
tricts which are assigned, as will be seen below, to the differ- 
ent offices. 

The Mahomedan Malays, it has already been explained, 
were an invading and conquering race in Borneo, and their 
chiefs would seem to have divided the country, or, rather, the 
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inhabitants, amongst themselves, in much the same way as 
England was parcelled out among the followers of WILLIAM 
THE CONQUEROR. The people of all the rivers* and of the 
interior, up to the limits where the Brunai Malays can enforce 
their authority, own as their feudal lord and pay taxes to 
either the Sultan, in his unofficial capacity, or to one of the 
nobles, or else they are attached to the office of Sultan or one 
of the great Ministers of State, and, again theoretically speak- 
ing, all the districts in the Sultanate are known, from the fact 
of the people on them belonging to a noble, or to the reigning 
Sultan for the time being, or to one of the Ministers of 
State, as either :— 
1. Ka-rajahan—belonging to the Sultan or Raja. 

or 2. Kouripan—belonging to certain public officials during 

their term of office. 

or 3. Pusaka or Tulin—belonging to the Sultan or any of 

the nobles in their unofficial capacity. 

The crown and the feudal chiefs did not assert any claim to 
the land; there are, for instance, no ‘“ crown lands,’ and, in 
the case of land not owned or occupied, any native could set- 
tle upon and cultivate it without payment of any rent or land 
tax, either to the Sultan or to the feudal chief of the district ; 
consequently, land was comparatively little regarded, and 
what the feudal chief claimed was the people and not the 
land, so much so that, as pointed out by Mr. P. LEys ina 
Consular report, in the case of the people removing from one 
river to another, they did not become the followers of the chief 
who owned the population amongst whom they settled, but 
remained subject to their former lord, who had the right of 
following them and collecting from them his taxes as before. 
It is only of quite recent years, imitating the example of the 
English in Labuan, where all the land was assumed to be the 
property of the Sovereign and leased to individuals for a term 
of years, that the nobles have, in some instances, put forward 
a claim to ownership of the land on which their followers 


* Owing to the absence of roads and the consequent importance of rivers as 
means of getting about, nearly all districts in Borneo are named after their 
principal river. 
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chose to settle, and have endeavoured to pose as sem1-inde- 
pendent princes. These feudal chiefs tax, or used to tax, 
their followers in proportion to their inability to resist their 
lords’ demands. A poll tax, usually at the rate of $2 for 
married men and $1 for bachelors, is a form of taxation to 
which, in the absence of any land tax, no objection is made, 
but the chiefs had also the power of levying special taxes at 
their own sweet will, when they found their expenditure in 
excess of their income, and advantage was taken of any delay 
in payment of taxes, or of any breach of the peace, or act of 
theft occurring in a district, to impose excessive fines on the 
delinquents, all of which if paid went to the chief; and if the 
fine could not be paid, the defaulter’s children might be seized 
and eventually sold into slavery. The system of “forced 
trade’ I have alluded to when speaking on the subject of 
domestic slavery. The chiefs were all absentees and, while 
drawing everything they could out of their districts, did 
nothing for their wretched followers. The taxes were collect- 
ed by their messengers and slaves, unscrupulous men who 
were paid by what they could get out of the people in excess 
cf what they were bidden to demand, and who, while engaged 
in levying the contributions, lived at free quarters on the peo- 
ple, who naturally did their best to expedite their departure. 
Petty cases of dispute were settled by headmen appointed 
by the chief and termed orang kaya, literally ‘rich men.” 
These orang kayas were often selected from their possessing 
some little property and being at the same time subservient 
to the chief. In many cases, it seemed to me, that they were 
chosen for their superior stupidity and pliability. I have 
made use of the past tense throughout my description of these 
feudal chiefs as, happily, for reasons already given, the ‘‘ good 
old times”’ are rapidly passing away. 

The laws of Brunai are, in theory, those inculcated by the 
isoran and there are one or two officials who have some slight 
knowledge of Mahomedan law. Owing to the cheap facilities 
offered by the numerous steamers at Singapore, there are 
many Hajis—that is, persons who have made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca—amongst the Brunais and the Kadaaans, amongst 
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the latter more especially, but of course a visit to Mecca does 
not necessarily imply that the pilgrim has obtained any actual 
knowledge of the holy book, which some of them can decipher, 
the Malays having adopted the Arabic alphabet, but without, 
however, understanding the meaning of the Arabic words of 
which it consists. A friend of mine, son of the principal 
exponent of Mahomedan law in the capital, and who became 
naturalised as a British subject, had studied law in Constan- 
tinople. 

There is no gaol in Brunai, and fines are found to be a more 
profitable mode of. punishment than incarceration, the judge 
generally pocketing the fine, and when it does become neces- 
sary to keep an offender in detention, it is done by placing 
his feet in the stocks, which are set up on the public staging 
or landing before the reception room of the Sultan, or of one 
of his chief Ministers, and the wretched man may be kept 
there for months. 

The punishment for theft, sanctioned by the Koran, is by 
cutting off the right hand, but this barbarous, though effective, 
penalty has been discountenanced by the English. On one 
occasion, however, when acting as H. B. M. Consul-General, 
I received my information too late to interfere. I had been 
on a visit to the late Sultan in a British gunboat, and anchored 
off the palace. During the evening, just before dinner, not- 
withstanding the watch kept on deck, some natives came 
alongside and managed to hook out through the ports my 
gold watch and chain from off the Captain’s table, and the 
first Lieutenant’s revolver from his cabin. During our inter- 
view next morning with the Sultan, I twitted him on the skill 
and daring of Brunai thieves, who could perpetrate a theft 
from a friendly war-ship before the windows of the Royal 
palace. The Sultan said nothing, but was evidently much 
annoyed, anda few weeks afterwards the revolver and the 
remains of my watch and chain were sent to me at Labuan, 
with a letter saying that three thieves had been punished by 
having had their hands chopped off. I subsequently heard 
that two of the unfortunate men had died from the effects of 
this cruel punishment. 
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On another occasion, some Brunai thieves skilfully dis- 
mounted and carried off two brass signal guns from the poop 
of a merchant steamer at anchor in the river, eluding the 
vigilance of the quarter-master, while the skipper and some 
of the officers were asleep on the skylight close by. The 
guns were subsequently recovered. 

Execution is either by means of the bow string or the rvs. 

I had once the unpleasant duty of having to witness the 
execution by the bow string of a man named MAIDIN, as it 
was feared that, being the son of a favourite officer of the 
Sultan, the execution might be a sham one. This man, with 
others, had raided a small settlement of Chinese traders from 
Labuan on the Borneo coast, killing several of the shop-keep- 
ers and looting the settlement. So weak was the central 
government, and so little importance did they attach to the 
murder of a few Chinese, that, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the British Consul, MAIDIN remained at liberty for nearly two 
years after the commission of the crime. 

The execution took place at night. The murderer was 
bound, with his hands behind his back, in a large canoe, and 
a noose of rope was placed round his neck. ‘Two men stood 
behind him; a short stick was inserted in the noose and 
twisted round and round by the two executioners, thereby 
causing the rope to compress the windpipe. MAIDIN’S strug- 
gles were soon over. 

In the case of common people the £7zs is used, the execu- 
tioner standing behind the criminal and pressing the £rzs 
downwards, through the shoulder, into the heart. This mode 
of execution has been retained by the European rulers of 
Sarawak. In British North Borneo the English mode by 
hanging has been adopted. 

Formerly, when ancient customs were more strictly observ- 
ed, any person using insulting expressions in talking of mem- 
bers of the Royal family was punished by having his tongue 
slit, and I was once shewn by the Temenggong, in whose 
official keeping it was, the somewhat cumbrous pair of scissors 
wherewith this punishment was inflicted, but I have never 
heard of its having been used during the last twenty years, 
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although opportunities could not have been wanting. 

I was once horrified by being informed by an observant 
British Naval Officer, who had been to Brunai on duty, that 
he had been disgusted by noticing, notwithstanding our long 
connection with Brunai and supposed influence with the Sul- 
tan. so barbarous a mode of execution as that of keeping the 
criminal exposed, without food, day and night, on a stage on 
high posts in the river. I had never heard of this process, 
and soon discovered that my friend had mistaken men fishing, 
for criminals undergoing execution. Two men perch them- 
selves up on posts, some distance apart, and let down by 
ropes anet into the river. Waiting patiently—and Brunais 
can sit still contentedly doing nothing for hours—they remain 
motionless until a shoal of fish passes over the net, when it is 
partially raised and the fish taken out by a third man, and 
the operation repeated. 

I do not think my naval friend ever published his Brunat 
reminiscences. 

I have already said there is no police force in Brunai; an 
official makes use of his own slaves to carry out his orders, 
where an European would call in the police. Neither is there 
any army and navy, but the theory is that the Sultan and 
Ministers can call onthe Brunai people to follow them to war, 
but as they give neither pay nor sufficient food their call is 
not numerously responded to. 

Every Brunai man has his own arms, spear, kris and buck- 
ler, supplemented by an old English ‘ Tower” musket, or 
rifle, or by one of Chinese manufacture with an imitation 
of the Tower mark. The farang, or chopper, or cutlass, is 
always carried by a Malay, being used for all kinds of work, 
agricultural and other, and is also a useful weapon of offence 
or defence. 

Brunai is celebrated for its brass cannon foundries and still 
produces handsome pieces of considerable size. PIGAFETTA 
describes cannon as being frequently discharged at Brunai 
during his visit there in 1521. Brass guns were formerly 
part of the currency in Brunai and, even now, you often hear 
the price of an article given as so many pikuls (a pikul= 
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1334lbs), or catties (a catty—14lbs) of brass gun. The brass 
for the guns is chiefly furnished by the Chinese cash, which 
is current in the town. 

In former days, in addition to brass guns, pieces of grey 
shirting (delachu; and of Nankin (ain asap) and small bits 
of iron were legal tender, and [ have seen a specimen of a 
Brunei copper coinage one Sultan tried to introduce, but it 
was found to be so easily imitated by his subjects that it was 
withdrawn from circulation. At the present day silver dollars, 
Straits Settlements small silver pieces, and the copper coin- 
age of Singapore, Sarawak and British North Borneo all pass 
current, the copper, however, unfortunately predominating. 
Recently the Sultan obtained $10,000 of a copper coin of his 
own from Birmingham, but the traders and the Governments 
of Singapore and Labuan appear to have discountenanced its 
use, and he probably will not try a second shipment. 

The profit on the circulation of copper coinage, which is 
only a token, is of course considerable, and the British North 
Borneo Company obtained a substantial addition to its reve- 
nue from the large amount of its coin circulated in Brunai. 
When the Sultan first mooted the idea of obtaining his own 
coin from England, one of the Company’s officers expostulated 
feelingly with him, and I was told by an onlooker that the con- 
trast of the expressions of the countenances of the immobile 
Malay and of the mobile European was most amusing. All 
that the Sultan replied to the objections of the officer was “ It 
does not signify, Sir, my coin can circulate in your country 
and yours can circulate in mine,’ knowing well all the time 
the profit the Company was making. 

The inhabitants of the city of Brunai are very lightly taxed, 
and there is no direct taxation. As above explained, there 
is no land tax, nor ground rent, and every man builds his own 
house and is his own landlord. The right of retailing the 
following articles is “farmed’’ out to the highest bidder by 
the Government, and their price consequently enhanced 
to the consumer :—Opium (but only a few of the nobles use 
the drug), foreign tobacco, curry stuff, wines and spirits (not 
used by the natives), salt, gambier (used for chewing with the 
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betel or areca nut), tea (little used by the natives) and earth- 
nut and coco-nut oil. There are no Municipal rates and taxes, 
the tidal river acting as a self cleansing street and sewer at 
the same time; neither are there any demands from a Poor 
Law Board. 

On the other hand, there being no Army, Navy, Police, nor 
public buildings to keep up, the expenses of Government are 
wonderfully light also. 

Other Government receipts, in addition to the above, are 
rent of Chinese house-boats or rather shop-boats, pawn- 
broking and gambling licenses, a “farm”? of the export of 
hides, royalties on sago and gutta percha, tonnage dues on 
European vessels visiting the port, and others. The salaries 
and expenses of the Government Departments are defrayed 
from the revenues of the rivers, or districts attached to them. 

Considerable annual payments are now made by Sarawak 
and British North Borneo for the territorial cessions obtained 
by them. The annual contribution by Sarawak is about 
$16,000, and by the British North Borneo $11,800. These 
sums are apportioned amongst the Sultan and nobles who 
had interests in the ceded districts. I may say here that the 
payment by British North Borneo to the Sultan of the State, 
under the arrangement made by Mr. DENT already referred 
to, is one of $5,000 per annum. 2 

An annual payment is also made by Mr. W. C. COWIE for 
the sole right* of working coal in the Sultanate, which he holds 
for a period of several years. Coal occurs throughout the 
island of Borneo, and its existence has long been known. It 
is worked ona small scale in Sarawak and in some portions 
of Dutch Borneo, and the unsuccessful attempts to develope 
the coal resources of the Colony of Labuan will be referred 
to later on. 

In the Brunai Sultanate, with which we are at present 
concerned, coal occurs abundantly in the Brunai river and 
elsewhere, but it is only at present worked by Mr. COWIE 
and his partners at Muara, at the mouth of the Brunai river— 


* This right was transferred by Mr. Cowie to Raja BRooKe in 1888. 
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Muara, indeed, signifying in Malay a river’s mouth. The 
Revd. J. E. TENNISON-WOOD, well known in Australia as an 
authority on geological questions, thus describes the Muara 
coalfields :—“ About twenty miles to the South-west of 
Labuan is the mouth of the Brunai river. Here the rocks are 
of quite a different character, and much older. There are 
sandstones, shales, and grits, with ferruginous joints. The 
beds are inclined at angles of 25 to45 degrees. They are often 
altered into a kind of chert. At Muara there is an outcrop 
of coal seams twenty, twenty-five and twenty-six feet thick. 
The coal is of excellent quality, quite bitumenised, and not 
brittle. The beds are being worked by private enterprise. 
I saw no fossils, but the beds and the coal reminded me much 
of the older Australian coals along the Hunter river. The 
mines are of great value. They are rented for a few thousand 
dollars by two enterprising Scotchmen, from the Sultan of 
Brunai. The same sovereign would part with the place 
altogether for little or nothing. Why not have our coaling 
station there? Or what if Germany, France or Russia should 
purchase the same from the independent Sultan of Brunai?”’ 
As if to give point to the concluding remarks, a Russian 
man-of-war visited Muara and Brunai early in 1887, and 
shewed considerable interest in the coal mines. * 


CHAPTER III. 


The fairest way, perhaps, of giving my readers an idea of 
what Brunai was and what it is, will be by quoting first from 
the description of the Italian PIGAFETTA, who was there in 1521, 
and then from that of my friend the late Mr. STAIR ELPHIN- 
STONE DALRYMPLE, who visited the city with me in 1884. 
PIGAFETTA’S description I extract from CRAWFORD’S Des- 
criptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands. 

“When,” says he, “we reached the city, we had to wait 
_ two hours in the grahu (boat or barge) until there had arrived 
two elephants, caparisoned in silk-cloth, and twelve men, each 


* The British Protectorate has obviated the danger. 
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furnished with a porcelain vase, covered with silk, to receive 
and to cover our presents. We mounted the elephants, the 
twelve men going before, carrying the presents. We thus 
proceeded to the house of the Governor, who gave us a sup- 
per of many dishes. Next day we were left at our leisure 
until twelve o’clock, when we proceeded to the King’s palace. 
We were mounted, as before, on elephants, the men bearing 
the gifts going before us. From the Governor’s house to the 
palace the streets were full of people armed with swords, 
lances and targets; the King had so ordered it. Still mount- 
ed on the elephants we entered the court of the palace. We 
then dismounted, ascended a stair, accompanied by the Goy- 
ernor and some chiefs and entered a great hall full of courtiers. 
Here we were seated on carpets, the presents being placed 
near tous. At the end of the great hall, but raised above it, 
there was cne of less extent hung with silken cloth, in which 
were two curtains, on raising which, there appeared two 
windows, which lighted the hall. Here, asa guard to the 
King, there were three hundred men with naked rapiers in 
hand resting on their thighs. At the farther end of this 
smaller hall, there was a great window with a brocade cur- 
tain before it, on raising which, we saw the King seated at a 
table masticating betel, and a little boy, his son, beside him. 
Behind him women only were to be seen. A chieftain then 
informed us, that we must not address the King directly, but 
that if we had anything to say, we must say it to him, and he 
would communicate it to a courtier of higher rank than him- 
self within the lesser hall. This person, in his turn, would 
explain our wishes to the Governor’s brother, and he, speak- 
ing through a tube in an aperture of the wall would commu- 
nicate our sentiments to a courtier near the King, who would 
make them known to his Majesty. Meanwhile, we were 
instructed to make three obeisances to the King with the 
joined hands over the head, and raising, first one foot and then 
the other, and then kissing the hands. This is the royal 
salutation. eS % * Allthe persons pre- 
sent in the palace had their loins covered with gold embroi- 
dered cloth and silk, wore poiniards with golden hilts, orna- 
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mented with pearls and precious stones, and had many rings 
on their fingers. 
x % * * *% ~ 

We remounted the elephants and returned to the house 
of the Governor. s a * ‘After this 
there came to the house of the Governor ten men, with as 
many large wooden trays, in each of which were ten or twelve 
porcelain saucers with the flesh of various animals, thats, 
of calves, capons, pullets, pea-fowls and others, and various 
kinds of fish, so that of meat alone there were thirty or two- 
and-thirty dishes. We supped on the ground on mats of 
palm-leaf. At each mouthful we drank a porcelain cupful, 
the size of an egg, of a distilled liquor made from rice. 
We ate also rice and sweetmeats, using spoons of gold, shap- 
ed like our own. In the place where we passed the two 
nights, there were always burning two torches of white wax, 
placed on tall chandeliers of silver, and two oil lamps of 
four wicks each, while two men watched to look after them. 
Next morning we came on the same elephants to the sea side, 
where forthwith there were ready for us two prahus, in which 
we were reconducted tothe ships.’ Of the town itself he 
says :— The city is entirely built in the salt water, the King’s 
house and those of some chieftains excepted. It contains 
25,000 fives, or families. The houses are all of wood and stand 
on strong piles to keep them high from the ground. When 
the flood tide makes, the women, in boats, go through the 
city selling necessaries. In front of the King’s palace there 
is a rampart constructed of large bricks, with barbacans in the 
manner of a fortress, on which are mounted fifty-six brass 
and six iron cannon.’ With the exception of the statement 
concerning the number of families, Mr. CRAWFORD considers 
PIGAFETTA’S account contains abundant internal evidence of 
intelligence and truthfulness. I may be allowed to point out 
that, seeing only the King’s house and those of some of the 
nobles were on ferra firma, there could have been littie use 
for elephants in the city and probably the two elephants 
PIGAFETTA mentions were the only ones there, kept for State 
purposes, It is a curious fact that though in its fauna Borneo 
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much resembles Sumatra, yet, while elephants abound in the 
latter island, none are to be found in Borneo, except in a 
restricted area on the North-East Coast, in the territories of 
the North Borneo Company. It would appear, too, that 
the tenets of the Mahomedan religion were not strictly 
observed in those days. Now, no Brunai noble would think 
of offering you spirits, nor would ladies on any account be 
permitted to appear in public, especially if Europeans were 
among the audience. The consumption of spirits seems to have 
been on avery liberal scale, and it is not surprising to find 
PIGAFETTA remarking further on that some of the Spaniards 
became intoxicated. Spoons, whether of gold or other mate- 
rial, have long since been discarded by all respectable Brunais, 
only Pagans make use of such things, the Mahomedans employ 
the fingers which Allah has giventhem. The description of 
the women holding their market in boats stands good of 
to-day, but the wooden houses, instead of being on ‘‘ strong 
piles,” now stand on ricketty, round zzbong palm posts. The 
description of the obeisance tothe King is scarcely exaggerated, 
except that it is now performed squatting cross-legged—sz/a— 
the respectful attitude indoors, from the Sanskrit ¢il, to medi- 
tate, to worship (for an inferior never stands in the presence 
of his superior), and has been dispensed with in the case of 
Europeans, who shake hands. Though the nobles have now 
comparatively little power, they address each other and are ad- 
dressed by the commonalty in the most respectful tone, words 
derived from the Sanskrit being often employed in address- 
ing superiors, or equals if both are of high rank, such as Sa- 
ginda, Duli Paduka, Janda, and in addressing a superior the 
speaker only alludes to himself as a slave, Amba, Sahaya. 
I have already referred to the prohibition of the use of yellow 
by others than the Royal family, and may add that it isa 
grave offence for a person of ordinary rank to pass the palace 
steps with his umbrella up, and it is forbidden to him to sit in 
the after part of his boat or canoe, that place being reserved 
for nobles. At an audience with the Sultan, or with one of 
the Wazirs, considerable ceremony is still observed. What- 
ever the time of the day, a thick bees’ wax candle, about three 
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feet long is lighted and placed on the floor alongside the 
European visitor, if he is a person of any rank, and it Is 
etiquette for him to carry the candle away with him at the 
conclusion of his visit, especially if at night. It was a severe 
test of the courteous decorum of the Malay nobles when on 
one occasion, a young officer, who accompanied me, not only 
spilt his cup of coffee over his bright new uniform, but, when 
impressively bidding adieu to H. H. the Sultan, stood for 
some time unconsciously astride over my lighted candle. Not 
a muscle of the faces of the nobles moved, but the Europeans 
were scarcely so successful in maintaining their gravity. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE’S description of Brunai, furnished to the 
Field in August, 1884, is as follows:—‘On a broad river, 
sweeping round in an imposing curve from the South-East- 
ward, with abrupt ranges of sandstone hills, for the most part 
cleared of forest, hemming it in on either side, and a glimpse 
of lofty blue mountains towering skywards far away to the 
North-East, is a long straggling collection of atap (thatch 
made of leaves of xzbong palm) and kajang (mats of ditto) 
houses, or rather huts, built on piles over the water, and 
forming a gigantic crescent on either bank of the broad, curv- 
ing stream. This is the city of Brunai, the capital of the 
Yang di Pertuan, the Sultan of Brunai, x¢a¢ one hundred or 
more, and now in his dotage: the abode of some 15,000 
Malays, whose language is as different from the Singapore 
Malay as Cornish is from Cockney English, and the coign of 
vantage from which a set of effete and corrupt Pangerans 
extended oppressive rule over the coasts of North-West 
Borneo, from Sampanmangiu Point to the Sarawak River in 
days gone by, ere British enterprise stepped in, swept the 
Sulu and Illanun pirates from the sea, and opened the rivers 
to commercial enterprise. 

Standing on the summit of one of the above-mentioned hills, 
a fine bird’s eye view is obtained of the city below. The 
ramshackle houses are all built in irregular blocks or clusters, 
but present on either side a regular frontage to the broad 
river, and following its sweeping curve, form two imposing 
crescent, divided by a fine water-way. Behind these main 
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crescents are various other blocks and clusters of buildings, 
built higgledy piggledy and without plan of any sort. On the 
true left bank are some Chinese shops built of brick, and on 
the opposite bank a brick house of superior pretensions and 
a waving banner proclaiming the abode of the Chinese Con- 
sular Agent of the British North Borneo Company. 4 

A heterogeneous collection of buildings on the right side 
of the upper part of the city forms the palace (save the mark!) 
of the Sultan himself. A little further down a large, straggling, 
but substantial plank building, with a corrugated iron roof, 
marks the abode of the Pangeran Temenggong, a son of the 
former Sultan and the heir apparent to the throne of Bruna. 
Two steam launches are lying opposite at anchor, one the 
property of the Sultan, the other belonging to the heir 
apparent. * = * es 

‘“The public reception room of the Sultan’s palace is a long 
apartment with wooden pillars running along either side, and 
supporting a raised roof. Beyond these on either side, are 
lateral compartments. At the far end, in the centre of a 
kind of alcove, is the Sultan’sthrone. The floors are covered 
with matting. my a a a * 

Although the glories of Brunai have departed, and it Is 
only the shadow of what it was when PIGAFETTA visited it, 
a certain amount of state is still kept up on occasions. A 
boat comes sweeping down the river crowded with Malays, 
a white flag waving from its stern, seven paddles flashing on 
either side, and an array of white umbrellas midships. /¢ zs 
the Pangeran di Gadong coming in state to pay a ceremonial 
visit. As it sweeps alongside, the Pangeran is seen sitting 
on a gorgeous carpet, surrounded by his officials. One holds 
an umbrella over his head, while another holds aloft the 
tongkat kratdan, a long guilded staff, surmounted by a plume 
of yellow horse hair, which hangs down round it. The most 
striking point in the attire of the Pangeran and his Officers 
is the beauty of the Avzses with which they are armed, the 
handles being of carved ivory ornamented with gold, and the 
sheaths of beautifully polished wood, resembling satin wood. 
Cigars and coffee are produced, and a dcchara ensues, A 
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Quakers’ meeting is no bad metaphor to describe a Malay 
bichara. Vhe Pangerans sit round in a circle smoking so- 
lemnly for some time, until a question is put to them, to which 
a brief reply is given, followed by another prolonged pause. 

In this way the business on which they have come is gra- 
dually approached. 

Their manners are as polished as their faces are immobile, 
and the way to a Malay’s heart lies through his pocket. 

To the outsider, Brunai is a city of hideous old women, for 
such alone are met with in the thronged market place where 
some hundreds of market boats jostle each other, while their 
inmates shriek and haggle over their bargains, or during a 
water promenade while threading the labyrinths of this 
Oriental Venice; but if acquainted with its intricacies, or if 
paying aceremonial visit to any of the leading Pangerans, 
many a glimpse may be had of some fair skinned beauty 
peeping through some handy crevice in the kajang wall, or, 
in the latter case, a crowd of light-skinned, dark-eyed houris 
may be seen looking with all their might out of a window in 
the harem behind, from which they are privileged to peep 
into the hall of audience. 

The present population of Brunai cannot exceed 12,000 to 
15,000 souls, a great number having succumbed to the terrible 
epidemic of cholera a year ago. The exports consist of sago, 
gutta percha, camphor, india-rubber, edible birds’ nests, gum 
dammar, etc., and what money there is in the city is almost 
entirely in the hands of the Chinese traders. < as us 

In the’ old days, when it enjoyed a numeraqus Chinese popu- 
lation, the surrounding hills were covered with pepper planta- 
tions, and there was a large junk trade with China. At 
present Brunai lives on her exports of jungle produce and 
sago, furnished by a noble river—the Limbang, whose valley 
lies but a short distance to the Eastward. One great advan- 
tage the city enjoys is a copious supply of pure water, drawn 
from springs at the base of the hills below the town on the 
left bank of the river. * ws < a 

“Such is a slight sketch of Brunai of the Brunais. If the 
Pangerans are corrupt, the lower classes are not, but are law- 
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abiding, though not industrious. And the day may yet come 
when their city may lift her head up again, and be to North 
Borneo what Singapore is to the straits of Malacca.” 

This description gives a capital idea of modern Brunai, and 
I would only observe that, from the colour of his flag and 
umbrellas the nobleman who paid the state visit must have 
been the Bandahara and not the Di Gadong. 

The aged Sultan to whom Mr. DALRYMPLE refers was the 
late Sultan MUMIM, who, though not in the direct line, was 
raised to the throne, on the death of the Sultan OMAR ALI 
SAIFUDIN, to whom he had been Prime Minister, by the influ- 
ence of the English, towards whom he had always acted as a 
loyal friend. He was popularly supposed to be over a hun- 
dred years old when he died and, though said to have had 
some fifty wives and concubines, he was childless. He died 
on the 29th May, 1885, having previously, on the advice of 
Sir C. C. LEES, then British Consul-General, declared his 
Temenggong, the son of OMAR ALI SAIFUDIN to be his 
successor. The Temenggong accended the throne, without 
any opposition, with the title of Sultan, but found a kingdom 
distracted by rebellion in the provinces and reduced to less 
than a fourth of its size when the treaty was made with Great 
- Britain in 1847. 

I have said that there is no ground rent in Borneo, and that 
every one builds his own house and is his own landlord, but 
I should add that he builds his house in the kampong, or 
parish, to which, according to his occupation, he belongs and 
into which the city is divided. For instance, on entering the 
city, the first kampong on the left is an important one ina 
town where fish is the principal article of animal food. It is 
the kampong of the men who catch fish by means of bambu 
fishing stakes, or traps, described hereafter, and supply the 
largest quantity of that article to the market; it is known as 
the Kampong Padlat. 

Next to it is the Kampong Perambat, from the casting net 
which its inhabitants use in fishing. Another parish is called 
Membakut and its houses are built on firm ground, being 
principally the shops of Chinese and Klings. ‘The last gam- 
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pong on this side isthat of Burong Pingé, formerly a very 
important one, where dwelt the principal and richest Malay 
traders. It is now much reduced in size, European steamers 
and Chinese enterprise having altered entirely the character 
of the trade from the time when the old Brunai nakodahs 
(master or owner of a trading boat) would cruise leisurely up 
and down the coast, waiting for months at a time in a river 
while trade was being brought in. ‘The workers in brass, the 
jewellers, the makers of gold brocade, of mats, of brass guns, 
the oil manufacturers, and the rice cleaners, all have their own 
kampongs, and are jealous of the honour of each member of 
their corporation. The Sultan and nearly all the chief nobles 
have their houses on the true left bank of the river, z.e., on 
the right bank ascending. 

The fishing interest is an important one, and various methods 
are employed to capture the supply for the market. 

The £élong is a weir composed of nets made of split bambu, 
fastened in an upright position, side by side, to posts fixed 
into the bed of the stream, or into the sand in the shallow 
water of aharbour. There are two long rows of these posts 
with attached nets, one much longer than the other which 
gradually converge in the deeper water, where a simple trap 
is constructed with a narrow entrance. The fish passing up 
or down stream, meeting with the obstruction, follow up the 
walls of the £é/ong and eventually enter the trap, whence they 
are removed at low water. These fé/ong, or fishing stakes 
as they are termed, are a well known sight to all travellers 
entering Malay ports and rivers. All sorts of fish are caught 
in this way, and alligators of some size are occasionally 
secured in them. 

The raméat is a circular casting net, loaded with leaden or 
iron weights at the circumference, and with a spread some- 
times of thirty feet. Great skill, acquired by long practice, 
is shewn by the fisherman in throwing this net over a shoal 
of fish which he has sighted, in such a manner that all the 
outer edge touches the water simultaneously; the weights 
then cause the edges of the circumference to sink and gradu- 
ally close together, encompassing the fish, and the net is drawn 
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up by a rope attached to its centre, the other end of which the 
fisherman had retained in his hand. The skill of the thrower 
is further enhanced by the fact that he, asa rule, balances 
himself in the bow of a small “ dug-out,”’ or canoe, in which a 
European could scarcely keep his footing at all. The rambat 
can also be thrown from the bank, or the beach, and is used in 
fresh and salt water. Only small fish and prawns are caught 
in this way. Prawns are also caught in small £é/ongs with 
very fine split bambu nets, but a method is also employed in 
the Brunai river which I have not heard of elsewhere. A 
specially prepared canoe is made use of, the gunwale on one 
side being cut away and its place taken up by a flat ledge, 
projecting over the water. The fisherman sits paddling in 
the stern, keeping the ledged side towards the bank and lean- 
ing over so as to cause the said ledge to be almost level with 
the water. 

From the same side there projects a long bambu, with 
wooden teeth on its under side, like a comb, fastened to the 
stern, but projecting outwards, forwards and slightly upwards, 
the teeth increasing in length towards its far end, and as they 
sweep the surface of the water the startled prawns, shut in by 
the kank on one side, in their efforts to avoid the teeth of the 
comb, jump into the canoe in large quantities. 

I have described the method of using the dip net, or seram- 
bau, on page 42. Many kinds of nets are in use, one—the 
pukat—being similar to our seine or drag net. 

The hook and line are also used, especially for deep sea 
fishing, and fish of large size are thus caught. 

A favourite occasional amusement is ¢uda fishing. The 
tuba is a plant the juice of which has strong narcotic proper- 
ties. Bundles of the roots are collected and put into the 
bottom of the canoes, and when the fishing ground is reached, 
generally a bend in a river, or the mouth of a stream which is 
barred at low tide, water is poured over the tuba and the juice 
expressed by beating it with short sticks. The fluid, thus 
charged with the narcotic poison, is then baled out of the 
canoes into the stream and the surface is quickly covered by 
all sorts of fish in all stages of intoxication, the smaller ones 
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even succumbing altogether to the poison. 

The large fish are secured by spearing, amid much excite- 
ment, the eager sportsmen often overbalancing themselves 
and falling headlong into the water to the great amusement 
of the more lucky ones. I remember reading an account of 
a dignified representative of Her Majesty once joining in the 
sport and displaying a pair of heels in this way to his admir- 
ing subjects. The ¢uéda does not affect the flesh of the fish, 
which is brought to the table without any special preparation. 

The principal export from Brunai is sago flour. The sago 
palm is known to the natives under the name of rumdzah, 
the pith, after its first preliminary washing, is called /aman- 
tah (¢.e., raw), and after its preparation for export by the Chi- 
nese, sagu. The botanical name is Wetroxylon, M. Lzvts 
being that of the variety the trunk of which is unprotected, and 
M. Rumphi that of the kind which is armed with long and 
strong spikes, serving to ward off the attacks of the wild pigs 
from the young palm. 

This palm is indigenous in the Malayan Archipelago and 
grows to the height of twenty to forty feet, in swampy land 
along the banks of rivers not far from the sea, but out of 
the reach of tidal influences. A plantation once started goes 
“on for ever,’ with scarcely any care or attention from the 
proprietor, as the palm propagates itself by numerous off-shots, 
which take the place of the parent tree when it is cut down 
for the purpose of being converted into food, or when it dies, 
which, unlike most other palms, it does after it has once 
flowered and seeded, z.e., after it has attained the age of ten 
or fifteen years. 

It can also be propagated from the seed, but these are often 
unproductive. 

If required for food purposes, the sago palm must be cut 
down at its base before it begins to flower, as afterwards the 
pith or farzna becomes dried up and useless. The trunk is 
then stripped of its leaves and, if it is intended to work it up 
at its owner’s house, it is cut into convenient lengths and 
floated down the river; if the pith is to be extracted on the 
spot the trunk is split in two, longitudinally, and is found to 
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contain a mass of starchy pith, kept together by filaments of 
woody fibre, and when this is worked out by means of bambu 
hatchets nothing but a thin rind, the outer bark, is left. To 
separate the starch from the woody fibre, the pith is placed 
on a mat in a frame work over a trough by the river side; the 
sago washer then mounts up and, pouring fresh water over the 
pith, commences vigorously dancing about on it with his bare 
feet, the result being that the starch becomes dissolved in the 
water and runs off with it into the trough below, while the 
woody fibre remains on the mat and is thrown away, or, if the 
washer is not a Mahomedan, used for fatening pigs. The 
starch thus obtained is not yet quite pure, and under the name 
of Jamantah is sold to Chinese and undergoes a further 
process of washing, this time by hand, in large, solid, wooden 
troughs and tubs. When sufficiently purified, it is sun-dried 
and, asa fine white flour, is packed in gunny bags for the 
Singapore market. At Singapore, some of this flour—a very 
small proportion—is converted into the pearl sago of the 
shops, but the greater portion is sent on direct to Europe, 
where it is used for sizing cloth, in the manufacture of beer, 
for confectionery, &c. 

It will be seen that the sago palm thus affords food and 
also employment to a considerable number of both natives 
and Chinese and, requiring little or no trouble in cultivation, 
it is a perfect gift of the gods to the natives in the districts 
where it occurs. It is a curious fact that, though abounding 
in Sarawak, in the districts near Brunai and in the southern 
parts of British North Borneo on the West Coast, it seems to 
stop short suddenly at the Putatan River, near Gaya Bay, and 
is not found indigenous in the North nor on the North-East. 
Some time ago I sent a quantity of young shoots to a Chief 
living on the Labuk River, near Sandakan, on the East Coast, 
but have not yet heard whether they have proved a success. 

A nasty sour smell is inseparable from a sago factory, but 
the health of the coolies, who live in the factory, does not 
appear to be affected by it. | 

The Brunais and natives of sago districts consume a consi- 
derable quantity of sago flour, which is boiled into a thick, 
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tasteless paste, called doyat and eaten by being twisted into 
a large ball round a stick and inserted into the mouth—an 
ungraceful operation. Tamarind, or some very acid sauce is 
used to impart to it some flavour. Sago is of course cheaper 
than rice, but the latter is, as a rule, much preferred by the 
native, and is found more nutritious and /asting. LOGAN, in 
the ‘Fournal of the Indian Archipelago, calculates that three 
sago palms yield more nutritive matter than an acre of wheat, 
and six trees more than an acre of potatoes. The plantain and 
banana also flourish, under cultivation, in Borneo, and Mr. 
BURBIDGE, in his preface to the Gardens of the Sun, points 
out that it fruits all the year round and that its produce is to 
that of wheat as 133:1, and to that of the potato as 44:1. 
What a Paradise! some of my readers will exclaim. There 
can be no want here! Iam sure the figures and calculations 
above quoted are absolutely correct, but I have certainly seen 
want and poverty in Borneo, and these tropical countries are 
not quite the earthly paradises which some old writers would 
have us believe. For our poor British “unemployed,” at any 
rate, | fear Borneo can never be a refuge, as the sun would 
there be more fatal than the deadly cold here, and the race 
could not be kept up without visits to colder climates. But 
if sago and bananas are so plentiful and so nourishing, as we 
are taught by the experts, it does seem somewhat remarkable, 
in this age of invention, that some means cannot be devised 
of bringing together the prolific food stores of the East and 
the starving thousands of the West. 

Both before, during and after the day’s work, the Malays, 
man and woman, boy and girl, solace and refresh themselves 
with tobacco and with the areca-nut, or the Jefe/ nut as, for 
some unexplained reason, it is called in English books, though 
betel is the name of the pepper leaf in which the areca-nut 
is wrapped and with which it is masticated. 

A good deal of the tobacco now used in Brunai is imported 
from Java or Palembang (Sumatra), but a considerable portion 
is grown in the hilly districts on the West Coast of North 
Borneo, in the vicinity of Gaya Bay, by the Muruts. It is 
unfermented and sun-dried, but has not at all a bad flavour 
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and is sometimes used by European pipe smokers. The 
Bruna Malays and the natives generally, as a rule, smoke the 
tobacco in the form of cigarettes, the place of paper being 
taken by the fine inner leaf of the zzfa palm, properly pre- 
pared by drying. The Court cigarettes are monstrous things, 
fully eight inches long sometimes, and deftly fashioned by the 
fingers of the ladies of the harem. 

Some of the inland natives, who are unable to procure zzpa 
leaf (dahun ktrez), use roughly made wooden pipes, and the 
leaf of the maize plant is also occasionally substituted for the 
nipa. It is acommon practice with persons of both sexes to 
insert a “quid” of tobacco in their cheek, or between the 
upper lip and the gum. This latter practice does not add to 
the appearance of a race not overburdened with facial charms. 
The tobacco is allowed to remain in position for a long time, 
but itis not chewed. The custom of areca-nut chewing has 
been so often described that I will only remind the reader 
that the nut is the produce of a graceful and slender palm, 
which flourishes under cultivation in all Malayan countries 
and is called by Malays przang. It is of about the size of a 
nutmeg and, for chewing, is cut into pieces of convenient size 
and made into a neat little packet with the green leaf of the 
aromatic betel pepper plant, and with the addition of a little 
gambier (the inspissated juice of the leaves of the uncaria 
gambir) and of fine lime, prepared by burning sea shells. 
Thus prepared, the bolus has an undoubtedly stimulating 
effect on the nerves and promotes the flow of saliva. I have 
known fresh vigour put into an almost utterly exhausted boat’s 
crew by their partaking of this stimulant. 

It tinges the saliva and the lips bright red, but, contrary to 
avery commonly received opinion, has no effect of making © 
the teeth black. ‘This blackening of the teeth is produced by 
rubbing in burnt coco-nut shell, pounded up with oil, the 
dental enamel being sometimes first filed off. “Toothache and 
decayed teeth are almost unknown amongst the natives, but 
whether this is in some measure due to the chewing of the 
areca-nut I am unable to say. . 

It used to be a disagreeable, but not unusual sight, to see 
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the old Sultan at an audience remove the areca-nut he had 
been masticating and hand it to a small boy, who placed it in 
his mouth and kept it there until the aged monarch again 
required it. 

The clothing of the Brunai Malays is simple and suitable to 
the climate. The one garment common to men, women and 
children is the sarong, which in its general signification means 
a sheath or covering, e.g., the sheath of a sword isa sarong, 
and the envelope enclosing a letter is likewise its sarong. 
The sarong or sheath of the Brunai human being is a piece of 
cotton cloth, of Tartan pattern, sewn down the side and resem- 
bling an ordinary skirt, or petticoat, except that it is not pleated 
or attached to a band at the waist and is, therefore, the same 
width all the way down. It is worn asa petticoat, being 
fastened at the waist sometimes by a belt or girdle, but more 
often the upper part is merely twisted into its own folds. 
Both men and women frequently wear nothing but this gar- 
ment, the men being naked from the waist up, but the women 
generally concealing the breasts by fastening the sarong 
high up under the arms; but for full dress the women 
wear in addition a short sleeved jacket of dark blue cotton 
cloth, reaching to the waist, the tight sleeves being ornamented 
with a row of half-a-dozen jingling buttons, of gold if possible, 
and around hat of plaited pandan (screw-pine) leaves, or of 7- 
pa \eaf completes the Brunai woman’s costume. Nostockings, 
slippers, or shoes are worn. Ladies of rank and wealth substi- 
tute silk and gold brocade for the cotton material used by their 
poorer sisters and, in lieu of a hat, cover their head and the 
greater part of the face witha se/endang, or long scarf of 
gold brocade. They occasionally also wear slippers. The 
gold brocade is a specialty of Brunai manufacture and is very 
handsome, the gold thread being woven in tasteful patterns on 
a ground of yellow, green, red or dark blue silk. The ma- 
terials are obtained from China. The cotton sarongs are 
also woven in Brunai of European cotton twist, but inferior 
and cheap imitations are now imported from Switzerland and 
Manchester. In addition to the sarong, the Brunai man, when 
fully dressed, wears a pair of loose cotton trowsers, tied round 
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the waist, and in this case the sarong is so folded as to reach 
only half way down to the knee, instead of to the ankle, as 
ordinarily. 

A short sleeved cotton jacket, generally white, covers his 
body and his head dress is a small coloured kerchief called 
dastar, the Persian word for turban. 

The nobles wear silks instead of cottons and with them a 
small but handsome £rvs, stuck into the sarong, is de rigueur 
for full dress. A gold or silver betel-nut box might almost 
be considered as part of the full dress, as they are never 
without one on state occasions, it being carried by an 
attendant. 

The women are fond of jewellery, and there are some clever 
gold and silversmiths in the city, whose designs appear to be 
imitated from the Javanese. Rings, earrings, broaches to 
fasten the jacket at the neck, elaborate hairpins, massive 
silver or gold belts, with large gold buckles, and bracelets of 
gold or silver are the usual articles possessed by a lady of 
position. 

The characteristic earring is quite a specialty of Brunai art, 
and is of the size and nearly the shape of a very large cham- 
pagne cork, necessitating a huge hole being made for its 
reception in the lobes of the ear. It is made hollow, of gold 
or silver, or of light wood gilt, or sometimes only painted, or 
even quite plain, and is stuck, lengthwise, through the hole 
in the ear, the ends projecting on either side. When the 
ladies are not in full dress, this hole occasionally affords a 
convenient receptacle for the cigarette, or any other small 
article not in use for the time being. 

The men never wear any jewellery, except, perhaps, one 
silver ring, which is supposed to have come from the holy 
city— Mecca. 

The Malay £v7zs is too well known to need description here. 
It is a dagger or poignard with a blade varying in length from 
six inches to two feet. This blade is not invariably wavy, or 
serpentine, as often supposed, but is sometimes quite straight. 
It is always sharp on both edges and is fashioned from 
iron imported from Singapore, by Brunai artificers. Great 
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taste is displayed in the handle, which is often of delicately 
carved ivory and gold, and just below the attachment of the 
handle, the blade is broadened out, forming a hilt, the under 
edge of which is generally fancifully carved. Age adds 
greatly tothe value of the £rzs and the history of many is 
handed down. The highest price I know of being given for 
a Brunai £rzs was $100, paid by the present Sultan for one 
he presented to the British North Borneo Company on his 
accession to the throne, but I have heard of higher prices 
being asked. Very handsomely grained and highly polished 
wood is used for the sheath and the two pieces forming it are 
frequently so skilfully joined as to have the appearance of 
being in one. Though naturally a stabbing weapon, the 
Malays of Brunai generally use it for cutting, and after an 
amok the blade employed is often found bent out of all shape. 

The parang is simply an ordinary cutlass, with a blade 
two feet in length. As we generally carry a pocket knife 
about with us, so the Brunai Malay always wears his parang, 
or has it near at hand, using it for every purpose where cut- 
ting is required, from paring his nails to cutting the posts of 
which his house is built, or weeding his patch of rice land. 

With this and his dlzong he performs all his carpentry 
work ; from felling the enormous timber tree in the jungle to 
the construction of his house and boat. The 4/zong is indeed 
a most useful implement and can perform wonders in the hands 
of a Malay. It is in the shape of a small adze, but according 
to the way it is fitted into the handle it can be used either as 
an axe oradze. The Malays with this instrument can make 
planks and posts as smooth as a European carpenter is able 
to do with his plane. 

The parang ilang is a fighting weapon, with a peculiarity 
in the shape of the blade which, Dr. TAYLOR informs me, is 
not known to occur in the weapons of any other country, and 
consists in the surface of the near side being flat, as in an 
ordinary blade, while that of the off side is distinctly convex. 
This necessitates rather careful handling in the case ofa 
novice, as the convexity is liable to cause the blade to glance 
off any hard substance and inflict a wound on its wielder. 
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This weapon is manufactured in Brunai, but is the proper 
arm of the Kyans and, now, also of the Sarawak Dyaks, who 
are Closely allied to them and who, in this as in other matters, 
such as the curious perforation of a part of their person, which 
has been described by several writers, are following their 
example. The Kyans were once the most formidable Sub- 
Malay tribe in Northern Borneo and have been alluded to in 
preceding pages. On the West coast, their headquarters is 
the Baram River, which has recently been added to Sarawak, 
but they stretch right across to phe East Coast and Dutch 
territory. 

There are many kinds of canoes, from the simple dug-out, 
with scarcely any free-board, to the pakerangan, a boat the 
construction of which is confined to only two rivers in North 
Borneo. It is built up of planks fastened together by wooden 
pegs, carvel fashion, on a small keel, or /unas. It is sharp 
at both ends, has very good lines, is a good sea boat and well 
adapted for crossing river bars. It is not made in Brunai 
itself, but is bought from the makers up the coast and 
invariably used by the Brunai fishermen, who are the best 
and most powerful paddlers to be found anywhere. The 
trading boats—prahus or tongkangs—are clumsy, badly fasten- 
ed craft, not often exceeding 30 tons burthen, and modelled 
on the Chinese junk, generally two-masted, the foremast 
raking forward, and furnished with rattan rigging and large 
lug sails. This forward rake, I believe, was not unusual, in 
former days, in European craft, and is said to aid in tacking. 
The natives now, however, are getting into the way of build- 
ing and rigging their boats in humble imitation of the 
Europeans. The prahus are generally furnished with long 
sweeps, useful when the wind falls and in ascending winding 
rivers, when the breeze cannot be depended on. ‘The canoes 
are propelled and steered by single-bladed paddles. They 
also generally carry a small sail, often made of the remnants 
of different gaily coloured garments, and a fleet of little craft 
with their gaudy sails is a pleasing sight on a fresh, ‘bright 
morning. At the sports held by the Europeans on New 
Year’s Day, the Queen’s Birthday and other festivals, native 
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canoe races are always included and are contested with the 
keenest possible excitement by the competitors. A Brunai 
Malay takes to the water and to his tiny canoe almost before 
he is able to walk. Use has with him become second nature 
and, really, I have known some Brunai men paddle all day 
long, chatting and singing and chewing betel-nut, as though 
they felt it no exertion whatever. 

In the larger canoes one sees the first step towards a fixed 
rudder and tiller, a modified form of paddle being fixed secure- 
ly to one szde of the stern, in such a way that the blade can be 
turned so as either to have its edges fore and aft, or its sides 
presented at a greater or less angle to the water, according to 
the direction in which it is desired to steer the boat. 

I was much interested, in going over the Pitt-Rivers col- 
lection, at the Oxford University Museum, to find that in the 
model of a Viking boat the steering gear is arranged in almost 
exactly the same manner as that of the modern Malay 
canoe; and indeed, the lines generally of the two boats are 
somewhat alike. 7 

To the European novice, paddling is severe work, more 
laborious than rowing; but then a Brunai man is always in 
“training,” more or less; he is a teetotaller and very tem- 
perate in eating and drinking ; indeed the amount of fluid they 
take is, considering the climate, wonderfully small. They 
scarcely drink during meals, and afterwards, as a rule, only 
wash their mouths out, instead of taking a long draught like 
the European. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE is right in saying that a State visit is like 
a Quakers’ meeting. Seldom is any important business more 
than broached on such an occasion; the details of difficult 
negotiations are generally discussed and arranged by means 
of confidential agents, who often find it to their pecuniary 
advantage to prolong matters to the limit of their employer’s 
patience. The Brunai Malays are very nice, polite fellows to 
have to deal with, but they have not the slightest conception of 
the value of time, and the expression zanti dahulu (wait a bit) 
is as often in their mouths as that of malua (by-and-by) is by 
Miss GORDON CUMMING said to be in those of the Fijians, 
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A lady friend of mine, who found a difficulty in acquiring 
Malay, pronounced zanti dahulu, or nanti dulu as generally 
spoken, ‘‘nanty doodle,’ and suggested that “the nanty 
doodles’ could be a good name for “ the Brunai Malays.” 

As writing is a somewhat rare accomplishment, state docu- 
ments are not signed but sealed—“‘ chopped ”’ it is called—and 
much importance is accordingly attached to the official seals or 
chops, which are large circular metal stamps, and the chof is 
affixed by oiling the stamps, blacking it over the flame ofa 
candle and pressing it on the document to be sealed. The 
chop bears, in Arabic characters, the name, style and title of 
the Official using it. The Sultan’s Chop is the Great Seal of 
State and is distinguished by being the only one of which 
the circumference can be quite round and unbroken; the 
edges of those of the Wazirs are always notched. 

By the aboriginal tribes of Borneo, the Brunai people are 
always spoken of as Orang Adbaz, or Abai men, but though I 
have often enquired both of the aborigines and of the Brunais 
themselves, I have not been able to obtain any explanation of 
the term, nor of its derivation. 

As already stated, the religion of the Brunais is Mahome- 
danism; but they do not observe its precepts and forms with 
any very great strictness, nor are they proselytisers, so that 
comparatively few of the surrounding pagans have embraced 
the religion of their conquerors. 

Many of their old superstitions still influence them, as, in 
the early days of Christianity, the belief in the old heathen 
gods and goddesses were found underlying the superstructure © 
of the new faith and tinging its ritual and forms of worship. 
There still flourishes andsurvives, influencing to the present day 
the life of the Brunais, the old Spirit worship and a real belief 
in the power of evil spirits (Zaztus) to cause ill-luck, sickness 
and death, to counteract which spells, charms and prayers are 
made use of, together with propitiatory offerings. Most of 
them wear some charm to ward off sickness, and others to 
shield them from death in battle. If you are travelling in 
the jungle and desire to quench your thirst at a brook, your 
Brunai follower will first lay his pavany, or cutlass in the bed 
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of the stream, with its point towards the source, so that the 
Spirit of the brook shall be powerless to harm you. 

In caves and on small islands you frequently find platforms 
and little models of houses and boats—propitiatory offerings 
to hantus. In times of general sickness a large model of a 
boat is sometimes made and decked with flags and launched 
out to sea in the hope that the evil spirit who has brought 
the epidemic may take his departure therein. At Labuan it 
was difficult to prevail on a Malay messenger to pass after 
sunset by the gaol, where executions took place, or by the 
churchyard, for fear of the ghosts haunting those localities. 

Javanese element, and Hindu work in gold has been dis- 
covered buried in the island of Pappan, situated between 
Labuan and Brunai: Mr. INCHE MAHOMET, H. B. M.’s Con- 
sular Agent in Brunai, was good enough to procure for me 
a native history of Brunai, called the Ze/selah Besar, or 
principal history. This history states that the first Maho- 
medan Sovereign of Brunai was Sultan MAHOMET and 
that, before his. conversion and invesiture by the Sultan 
of Johor, his kingdom had been tributary to the State of 
Majapahit, on the fall of which kingdom the Brunai Govern- 
ment transferred its allegiance to Johor. Majapahit* was 
the last Javanese kingdom professing Hinduism, and from 
its overthrow dates the triumph of Mahomedanism in Java. 
This occurred in A.D. 1478, which, if the chronicle can be 
trusted, must have been about the period of the commence- 
ment of the Mahomedan period in Brunai. Inclusive of this 
Sultan MAHOMET and of the late Sultan MUMIM, who died 
in May, 1885, twenty-three Mahomedan Sultans have reigned 
in Brunai and, allowing eighteen years for an average reign, 
this brings us within a few years of the date assigned to the 
overthrow of the kingdom of Majapahit, and bears testimony 
to the reliability of the chronicle. I will quote the first few 
paragraphs of the Ze/selah, as they will give the reader an 
idea of a Brunai history and also because they allude to the 
connection of the Chinese with Borneo and afford a fanciful 
explanation of the origin of the name of the mountain of 
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Kinabalu, in British North Borneo, which is 13,700 feet in 
height :—“ This is the genealogy of all the Rdjas who have 
‘occupied the royal throne of the Government of Brunai, the 
‘abode of peace, from generation to generation, who inherited 
‘the royal drum and the bell, the tokens from the country of 
‘“‘Johore, kamal almakam, and who also possessed the royal 
‘drum from Menangkabau, namely, from the country of Sagun- 
Pacanion 

“This was the commencement of the kingdom of Brunai and 
‘of the introduction of the Mahomedan religion and of the 
“ Code of Laws of the prophet, the beloved of God, in the 
“country of Brunai—that is to say (in the reign of) His High- 
“ness Sultan MAHOMET. But before His Majesty’s time the 
“country of Brunai was still infidel, and a dependency of 
“ Majapahit. On the death of the Batara of Majapahit and of 
“the PATIH GAJA MEDAH the kingdom of Mayjapahit fell, and 
‘‘ Brunai ceased to pay tribute, which used to consist of one 
“jar of the juice of the young betel-nut every year. 

“In the time of the Sultan BAHTRI of the kingdom of Johor, 
“Tuan ALAK BETATAR and PATIH BERBAHI were summoned 
“to Johor, and the former was appointed Sultan MAHOMET 
“by the Sultan of Johor, who conferred on him the royal 
‘drum and assigned him five provinces, namely, Kaluka, Seri- 
“bas, Sadong, Samarahan and Sarawak. PATIH BERBAI was 
“given the title of Bandhara Sri Maharaja. After a stay of 
“some little time in Johor, His Highness the Sultan MAHOMET 
‘returned to Brunai; but His Highness had no male issue and 
‘‘only one daughter. Atthat time also the Emperor of China 
“ordered two of his ministers to obtain possession of the pre- 
“cious stone of the dragon of the mountain Kinabalu. 
‘Numbers of Chinese were devoured by the dragon and still 
‘“‘ possession was not obtained of the stone. For this reason 
“they gave the mountain the name of Kinabalu (A7zza= 
“ Chinese; dalu=widow). 

‘The name of one of the Chinese Ministers was ONG 
‘“ KANG and of another ONG SUM PING, and the latter had 
“recourse to a stratagem. He made a box with glass 
“sides and placed a large lighted candle therein, and 
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“when the dragon went forth to feed, ONG SUM PING 
‘seized the precious stone and put the lamp in its place and 
‘the dragon mistook it for the precious stone. Having now 
‘obtained possession of the precious stone all the junks set 
“sail for China, and when they had got a long way off from 
“ Kinabalu, ONG KANG asked ONG SUM PING for the stone, 
‘‘and thereupon a quarrel ensued beetwen them. ONG KANG 
“continued to press his demand for the precious stone, and 
“ ONG SuM PING became out of humour and sullen and refused 
“to return to China and made his way back to Brunai. On 
‘arriving there, he espoused the Princess, the daughter of 
“ Sultan MAHOMET, and he obtained the title of Sultan 
“ AHAMAT. 

“The Sultan AHAMAT had one daughter, who was remark- 
“ably beautiful. It came to pass that a Sheriff named ALLI, 
“a descendant of AMIR HASSAN (one of the grandchildren 
“ of the prophet) came from the country of Taif to Brunai. 
“Hearing of the fame of the beauty of the Sultan’s daughter, 
“he became enamoured of her and the Sultan accepted him 
“as his son-in-law and the Government of Brunai was hand- 
“ed over to him by His Highness and he was styled Sultan 
‘“ BERKAT. He enforced the Code of Laws of the beloved 
‘of God and erected a mosque in Brunai, and, moreover, 
“ordered the Chinese population to make a stone fort.” 

The connection of the Chinese with Brunai was an import- 
ant event in Borneo history and it was certainly to them that 
the flourishing condition of the capital’ when visited by 
PIGAFETTA In 1521 was due. They were the sole planters of 
the pepper gardens, the monopoly of the trade in the produce 
of which the East India Company negotiated for in 1774, 
when the crop was reported to the Company to have been 
4,000 pikuls, equal to about 240 tons, valued on the spot at 174 
Spanish dollars per pikul. The Company’s Agent expressly 
reported that the Chinese were the only pepper planters, 
that the aborigines did not plant it, and that the produce 
was disposed of to Chinese junks, which visited the port 
and which he trusted would, when the exclusive trade in 
this article was in the hands of the Company, be diverted 
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from Brunai to Balambangan. 

The station at this latter island, as already mentioned, was 
abandoned in 1775, andthe English trade with Brunai appears 
soon afterwards to have come to an end. 

From extracts from the Journal of the Batavia Society of 
Arts and Sciences published in Zhe British North Borneo 
Herald of the 1st October, 1886, the first mention of Brunai 
in Chinese history appears to be in the year 669, when the 
King of Polo, which is stated to be another name for 
Bunlai (corruption of “ Brunai’’), sent an envoy to Pekin, 
who came to Court with the envoy of Siam. Again, in the 
year 1406, another Brunai envoy was appointed, who took 
with him a tribute of the products of the country, and the 
chronicle goes on to say that it is reported “that the present 
“ King is a man from Fukien, who followed CHENG HO when 
‘he went to this country and who settled there.” 

This account was written in 1618 and alludes to the Chinese 
shipping then frequenting Brunai. It is by some supposed 
that the northern portion of Borneo was the destination of 
the unsuccessful expedition which KUBLAI KHAN sent out in 
the year 1292. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century a Government 
seems to have arisen in Brunai which knew not ONG SuM 
PING and, in 1809, Mr. HUNT reported that Chinese junks 
had ceased visiting Brunai and, owing no doubt to the 
rapacious and piratical character of the native Government, 
the pepper gardens were gradually deserted and the Chinese 
left the country. A few of the natives had, however, acquired 
the art of pepper cultivation, especially the Dusuns of Pappar, 
Kimanis and Bundu and when the Colony of Labuan was 
founded, 1846, there was still a small trade in pepper with 
those rivers. The Brunai Rdajas, however, received their 
revenues and taxes in this commodity and their exhorbitant 
demands gradually led to the abandonment of its cultivation. 

These rivers have since passed under the Government of 
the British North Borneo Company, and in Bundu, owing 
partly to the security now afforded to life and property and 
partly to the very high price which pepper at present realizes 
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on account of the Dutch blockade of Achin—Achin having 
been of late years the principal pepper-growing country—the 
natives are again turning their attention to this article. | 
may remark here that the people of Bundu claim and shew 
evidence of Chinese descent, and even set up in their houses 
the little altar and joss which one is accustomed to see in 
Chinamen’s shops. The Brunai Malays call the Chinese Orang 
Kina and evidence of their connection with Borneo is seen in 
such names as Kina-batangan, a river near Sandakan on the 
north-east coast, Azza-balu, the mountain above referred to, 
and Kina-benua, a district in Labuan. They have also left 
their mark in the very superior mode of cultivation and irriga- 
tion of rice fields on some rivers on the north-west coast 
as compared with the primitive mode practised in other 
parts of Northern Borneo. It is now the object of the Govern- 
ments of Sarawak and of British North Borneo to attract 
Chinese to their respective countries by all the means in their 
power. This has, to a considerable extent, been successfully 
achieved by the present Raja BROOKE, and a large area of 
his territory is now under pepper cultivation with a very 
marked influence on the public revenues. This subject will 
be again alluded to when I come to speak of British North 
Borneo. 

It would appear that Brunai was once or twice attacked by 
the Spaniards, the last occasion being in 1645.* It has also 
had the honour in more recent times, of receiving the atten- 
tions of a British naval expedition, which was brought about 
in this wise. Sir JAMES, then Mr. BROOKE, had first visited 
Sarawak in 1839 and found the district in rebellion against 
its ruler, a Brunai Raja named MuDA Hassim, who, being 
a friend to the English, received Mr. BROOKE with cordiality. 
Mr. BROOKE returned to Sarawak in the following year and 
this time assisted MUDA HASSIM to put down the rebellion 
and finally, on the 24th September, 1841, the Malay Raja 


* Captain RoDNEY MuNpy, R.N., states that in 1846 he captured at Brunai 
ten large Spanish brass guns, the longest being 14 feet 6 inches, cast in the 
time of CHARLES III of Spain and the most beautiful specimens of workman- 
ship he had ever seen. CHARLES III reigned between 1759 and 1788. 
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retired from his position as Governor in favour of the English- 
man. 

The agreement to so transfer the Government was not 
signed without the application of a little pressure, for we find 
the following account of it in Mr. BROOKE’s Journal, edited 
by Captain RODNEY MUNDY, R. N., in two volumes, and 
published by JOHN MURRAY in 1848: :—‘ October ist, 1841. 

‘Events of great importance have occurred during the last 
‘month. Iwill shortly narrate them. The advent of the 
“ Royalist and Swift and a second visit from the Diana 
“on her return from Brunei with the shipwrecked crew of the 
‘Sultana, strengthened my position, as it gave evidence 
“that the Singapore authorities were on the alert, and other- 

wise did good to my cause by creating an impression amongst 
‘the natives of my power and influence with the Governor of 
‘the Straits Settlements. Now, then, was my time for push- 
‘ing measures to extremity against my subtle enemy the 
‘arch-intriguer MAKOTA.”’ This Chief was a Malay hos- 
tile to English interest. ‘‘I had previously made _ several 
‘strong remonstrances, and urged for an answer to a 
‘letter | had addressed to MUDA HAssIM, in which I had 
‘recapitulated in detail the whole particulars of our agree- 
‘“ment, concluding by a positive demand either to allow 
“me to retrace my steps by repayment of the sums which 
‘he had induced me to expend, or to confer upon me the grant 
‘of the Government of the country according to his repeated 
‘promises; and I ended by stating that if he would not do 
‘either one or the other | must find means to right myself. 
“Thus did I, for the first time since my arrival in the land, 
“present anything in the shape of a menace before the Raja, 
‘‘my former remonstrances only going so far as to threaten to 
‘‘take away my own person and vessels from the river.” Mr. 
BROOKE'S demand for an investigation into MAKOTA’S con- 
duct was politely shelved and Mr. BROOKE deemed ‘‘the 
‘moment for action had now arrived. My conscience told me 
‘that [ was bound no longer to submit to such injustice, and 
‘‘T was resolved to test the strength of our respective parties. 
‘‘ Repairing on board the yacht, I mustered my people, explain- 
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‘ed my intentions and mode of operation, and having loaded 
“the vessel’s guns with grape and canister, and brought her 
‘broadside to bear, I proceeded on shore with a detachment 
“fully armed, and taking up a position at the entrance of the 
“Raja's palace, demandedand obtainedan immediate audience. 
“In a few words I pointed out the villany of MAKOTA, his 
‘tyranny and oppression of all classes, and my determination 
“to attack him by force, and drive him from the country. | 
“explained to the Raja that several Chiefs and a large body of 
‘‘Siniawan Dyaks were ready to assist me, and the only course 
“left to prevent bloodshed was immediately to proclaim me 
‘Governor of the country. This unmistakeable demonstration 
‘had the desired effect a 3 a None 
‘Joined the party of MAKOTA, and his paid followers were not 
‘“more than twenty in number. 

“Under the guns of the Royalist, and with a small body of 
“men to protect me personally, and the great majority of all 
‘classes with me, it is not surprising that the negotiation pro- 
“ceeded rapidly toa favourable issue. The document was 
“quickly drawn up, sealed, signed, and delivered; and on the 
“ 24th of September, 1841, I was declared Raja and Governor 
‘of Sarawak amidst the roar of cannon, anda general display 
“ of flags and banners from the shore and boats on the river.’ 

This is a somewhat lengthy quotation, but the language 
is so graphic and so honest that! need make no apologies for 
introducing it and, indeed, it is the fairest way of exhibiting 
Mr. BROOKE’S objects and reasons and is, moreover, interest- 
ing as shewing under what circumstances and conditions the 
first permanent English settlement was formed in Borneo. 

Mr. BROOKE concludes his account of his accession to the 
Government in words that remind us of another unselfish 
and modest hero—General GORDON. He says :—‘ Difficulty 
“followed upon difficulty ; the dread of pecuniary failure, the 
‘doubt of receiving support or assistance; this and much 
‘more presents itselfto my mind. But I have tied myself to 
“the stake. I have heaped faggots around me. I stand 
‘‘upon a cask of gunpowder, and if others bring the torch | 
‘shall not shrink. I feel within me the firm, unchangeable 
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‘conviction of doing right which nothing can shake. I see 
‘the benefits | am conferring. The oppressed, the wretched, 
“the outlawed have found in me their only protector. They 
now hope and trust; and they shall not be disappointed while 
I have life to uphold them. God has so far used me as a 
humble instrument of his hidden Providence ; and whatever 
‘be the result, whatever my fate, I know the example will 
not be thrown away. I know it tends to a good end in His 
‘owntime. He can opena path for me through all difficulties, 
raise me up friends who will share with me in the task, 
awaken the energies of the great and powerful, so that 
they may protect this unhappy people. I trust it may be so: 
but 1f God wills otherwise; if the time be not yet arrived; if it 
be the Almighty’s will that the flickering taper shali be 

xtinguished ere it be replaced by a steady beacon, I submit, 
in the firm and humble assurance that His ways are better 
than my ways, and that the term of my life is better in His 
hands than in my own.” On the 1st August, 1842, tkis 
cession of Sarawak to Mr. BROOKE was confirmed by His 
Highness Sultan OMAR ALI SAIFUDIN, under the Great Seal. 
MUDA HASSIM was the uncle of the Sultan, who was a sover- 
eign of weak, vacillating disposition, at one time guided by 
the advice of his uncle, who was the leader of the ‘ English 
party,” and expressing his desire for the Queen’s assistance 
to put down piracy and disorder and offering, in return, to 
cede to the British the island of Labuan; at another following 
his own natural inclinations and siding altogether with the 
party of disorder, who were resolved to maintain affairs as 
they were in the “good old times,’ knowing that when the 
reign of law and order should be established their day and 
their power and ability to aggrandize and enrich themselves at 
the expense of the aborigines and the common people would 
come toanend. There is no doubt that Mr. BROOKE him- 
self considered it would be for the good of the country that 
MupDA HAssIM should be raised to the throne and the Sultan 
certainly entertaineda not altogetherill-founded dreadthatit was 
intended to depose him in the latter’s favour, the more so as 
a large majority of the Brunai people were known to be in his 
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interest. In the early part of 1845 MUDA HASsIM appears to 
have been in favour with the Sultan, and was publicly an- 
nounced as successor to the throne with the title of Sultan 
Muda (muda=young, the usual Malay title for the heir appa- 
rent to the Crown), and the document recognising the appoint- 
ment of Mr. BROOKE as the Queen’s Confidential Agent 
in Borneo was written in the name of the Sultan and of 
MupbA HASSIM conjointly, and concludes by saying that the 
two writers express the hope that through the Queen’s assist- 
ance they will be enabled to settle the Government of Borneo. 
In April, 1846, however, Mr. BROOKE received the startling 
intelligence that in the December, or January previous, the 
Sultan had ordered the murder of his uncle MuDA HASSIM 
and of several of the Raja’s brothers and nobles of his party, 
in allsome thirteen Rajas and many of their followers. MUDA 
HASSIM, finding resistance useless, retreated to his boat 
and ignited a cask of powder, but the explosion not killing 
him, he blew his brains out with a pistol. His brother, 
Pangeran BUDRUDIN, one of the most enlightened nobles in 
Brunai, likewise terminated his existence by an explosion of 
gunpowder. Representations being made to Sir THOMAS 
COCHRANE, the Admiral in command of the station, he pro- 
ceeded in person to Borneo with a squadron of eight vessels, 
including two steamers. The Sultan, foreseeing the punish- 
ment that was inevitable, erected some well-placed batteries 
to defend his town. Only the two steamers and one sailing 
vessel of war, together with boats from the other vessels and 
a force of six hundred men were able to ascend the river and, 
such was the rotten state of the kingdom of Borneo Proper 
and so unwarlike the disposition of its degenerate people that 
after firing a few shots, whereby two cf the British force were 
killed and a few wounded, the batteries were deserted, the 
Sultan and his followers fled to the jungle, and the capital 
remained at the Admiral’s disposition. Captain RODNEY 
MUNDY, accompanied by Mr. BROOKE, with a force of five 
hundred men was despatched in pursuit of His Highness, but 
it is needless to add that, though the difficulties of marching 
through a trackless country under a tropical downpour of 
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rain were pluckily surmounted, it was found impossible to 
come up with the Royal fugitive. Negotiations were subse- 
quently entered into with the Prime Minister, Pangeran 
MumMIM, an intelligent noble, who afterwards became Sultan, 
and on the 1gth July, 1846, the batteries were razed to the 
ground and the Admiral issued a Proclamation to the effect 
that hostilities would cease if the Sultan would return and 
govern lawfully, suppress piracy and respect his engagements 
with the British Government ; but that if he persisted in his 
evil courses the squadron would return and burn down the 
capital. The same day Admiral COCHRANE and his squa- 
dron steamed away. It is perhaps superfluous to add that this 
was the first and the last time that the Brunai Government 
attempted to try conclusions with the British, and in the 
following year a formal treaty was concluded to which 
reference will be made hereafter. 


( To be continued. ) 
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ERHAPS the following notes on some of the names 
of places in the island of Singapore and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, may not be without interest 
to the readers of the Journal. In Singapore the 
population is continually changing and, as the old 
Malay inhabitants have for the most part died out 

or migrated, it is probable that, before very long, the names 

of places may become corrupted (as some already have been) 
almost beyond recognition. That this should be the: case is 
not surprizing when we consider the various nationalities that 
have settled down in the island for purposes of trade and com- 
merce, and how few and. scattered are the remnants of the 
old Malay settlers and the remnants of the aboriginal ‘Orang 

Laut.” It will doubtless seem to Malay scholars to be super- 

fluous to notice the meanings of some of the names, but my 

object has been to write for the information of those who, 
although they are not thoroughly conversant with Malay, 
yet are disposed to take an intelligent interest in the subject. 

_I have confined myself in these notes to the names of 

places in the Settlement of Singapore, but I may perhaps 

instance two cases in which the names of places in Johor 
territory have become curiously corrupted. There is a place 
on the shores of the Old Straits near Lénduyong called 

Janggut Ma’ Dudok. This figures in the Government map of 

the island (1885) as “Jaman Dulu” and in the charts as 

“Jaman Dudu.’’ Again, there is the point known to Malays as 
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Tanjong Penyusok, and to us from our school geographies as 
Point Roumania. In KEANE’S Eastern Geography it is called 
“Romania,” in the map of the Malay Peninsula (1887) ‘‘ Tan- 
jong Raménia,” and in the charts and Sailing Directions it is 
written indifferently as “ Ramunia”’ and ‘‘Rumania.” There 
are dangerous shoals to the seaward of the point called by the 
same name, but the spelling varies in every instance. The fact 
of the matter is the name of Roumania, or whatever it is, is 
based ona misconception. There is an island called Pulau 
Ruménia about two miles West of Tanjong Penyusok and 
opposite to it on the mainland is a large kampong called 
Kampong Ruménia. The name applied to the point—Ramu- 
nia, Koumania or Rumania—is evidently a corruption of Rumé- 
nia, and the name has been applied to a place to which it 
never belonged. Kuménia is the well known fruit-bearing 
tree Bonea microphylla. 


Ayer Gémuruh=“ babbling waters.’’ Gémuruh is from 
J 

TA SAU OO 
Ayer Sdmak. ‘‘Samak” (or samar) is a kind of tree, the 


bark of which is used in dyeing and tanning. 

Bajau=“‘a pirate.” (From Battak ‘‘ Bajo” an attack ?) 

Batu Koyok. A patch of rocks near Pulau Tékorg. 
“ Koyok”’ or “kuyu” is “a pariah dog.” 

Bédok or Sa-bédok=“ the drum of a mosque.”’ 

Berhila Képing. A curiously shaped rock at the entrance 
to Sélat Singki. ‘ Berhdla”* (pronounced Berdla) is 
‘(an idol,” and Iam informed that “ Keeping aiceeme 
Orang Laut pronunciation of “ Képing,’’ the numeral 
affix. This appendix of Képing, however, is not very 
satisfactory, and it has been suggested to me by Mr. 
D. F. A. HERVEY that it is probably ‘“‘Képing,” to guard, 
hence the name, the idol being supposed to watch the 
entrance to the strait. 

Béting Kusah=‘ the dangerous sand-bank.” “ Kusah”’ is 
a variant of “ Susah.”’ 


* NoTE.—‘‘ Berndia’’ is invariably corrupted on the charts into “ Varella,” 
e.g., Varella Straits, to the South of Singapore, and Varella Island, off the 
Pahang Coast. 
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Blikang=a kind of fish. 

Buran Darat. The coral patch to the N.E. of Blakang 
Mati. ‘ Buran” is a kind of sea-anemone of a light 
green colour and is eaten by the Chinese. 

Bukit Gémia. Mount Imbeah in Blakang Mati. “Gémia”’ 
is the sago-palm, a variant of ‘“ Rémbia.”’ ; 

Bukit Serapong. ‘“‘Sérapong”’ is possibly from “ Apong”’ 
“ drift wood,” but the formation is doubtful. 

Gélang. This is probably the plant gélang pasir (Portu- 
laca oleracea). ‘There is another plant, gélang laut 
(Sesuvium postulacastrum). 

Kalang, “aroller, skid” for launching vessels. The Bédu- 
anda Kdalang, a tribe of the Orang Laut, took their 
name from the river. 

Kalang Piuding. ‘“Piding”’ is probably the shrub with 
variegated leaves (Justicia picta). 

Kampong Glam. ‘The glam tree (Melaleuca leucadendron). 

Kampong Kopit. The village in Blakang Mati sometimes 
elledtoclatoimekinn). IWopil.—— nathow, contracted... 

Kampong Pangkalan Paku. “ Pangkalan” (from “ Pang- 
ial imlancdimes place. jo vakiw “——d  eneric) mame 
for fern. 

Kampong Pérmatang. “ Pérmatang” is “rising ground,” 
“a long ridge” derived from ‘‘ Batang.”’ 

Kampong Rénggam. (1)—‘ Rénggam” or ‘Ranggam”’ a 
thorny plant growing on low land. Its fruit can be 
eaten, and ataps are sometimes made out of its leaves. 
The plant is like the Kélabi. (2)—‘‘ Rénggam ’’=an 
instrument for cutting padi. 

Kandang Kérbau=buffalo pen.’ Sometimes wrongly 
written ‘ Kampong Kérbau.” 

Kranjt. A tree (Dialium indicum). 

Lébong Acheh. ‘This is a hollow or cutting (“lébong”’ ) in 
the sandy beach near Changi Point as if a large boat 
had been hauled up there. The story is that one of the 
Achinese ships that attacked Johor was beached there 
for repairs. Compare Mr. HERVEY’S note on “ Prigi 
Rene 100 of journal No, 11, 
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Loyang. “Brass” according to FAVRE. Perhaps the place 
is so called from the colour of the water. 

Pastr Pélékat, 1.e.. Pasir Orang Pelékat) “ele 
Pulicat, the place in India. 

Pasir Ris. Perhaps this is a contraction for Pasir Iris 
(‘‘iris’”’=to shred). I have heard the word pronounced 
as Pasiris by an old resident. 

Pinang Rawang. ‘“Rawang”’ is a “swamp” or ‘quaking 
bo ape 

Pulau ee Chawan. Pulau Ayer Limau. Pulau Ayer 
Mérbau. ‘These three islands are close together. 
“Chawan” is “acup”’ or “basin;  “(Meraanaeis 
a tree (Afzelia palembanica). 

Pulau Blakang Mati=“ dead-back island,” so called from 
the sterility of the soil on the hills. 

Pulau Brant. Properly=‘“ Pulau Ayer Brani,” as it is still 
written on the charts. The island is so called from a 
well at the top of the hill, the water of which was sup- 
posed to have potent qualities. There used to bea 
‘“Kolam,” or tank, formed out of the natural rock on 
the Tanjong Pagar side of the island which received 
the overflow from the well and in which people used 
to bathe. The remains of this tank can still be seen. 

Pulau Bukum. ‘Bukum” is said to be the same as 
“Hukum,’ and there is a tradition that the Raja used 
to try cases in the island, hence the name, probably 
through the intermediate form “ berhukum.” 

Pulau Damar Laut. “Damar Laut” is the tree “Wanea 
russak.”’ “Damar Laut,’ however, is the name also 
given to another tree (Canarium). 

Pulau ‘Fong. “junk Island,’ asmall island of a conical 
shape to the North of Pulau Séking and Pulau Sébdrok. 
The story is that Malay pirates one night attacked a 
Chinese junk, which was anchored where the island now 
is, and just as the Malays got alongside, the Nakhodah 
of the junk awoke. On seeing the pirates, through ter- 
ror, he uttered such a frightful yell that the sea-spirit 
turned the junk into an island much to the consterna- 
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tion of the Malays. 

Pulau Khatib Bongsu. ‘‘Khatib”’=“a preacher,” “ Bong- 
su”’=‘‘ youngest-born,” hence=the island of a person 
of that name. This name has been fearfully corrupted 
in charts and maps, figuring as “ Kitch Bungsee,”’ 
“Kita Bangsa,’ &c. 

Pulau Mérambong. ‘‘ Rambong”’ is the kind of basket used 
by Bugis in Singapore for carrying pine-apple in, but 
Mr. D. F. A. HERVEY suggests that the name is pro- 
bably derived from the plant called ‘‘ambong-ambong,” 
a seaside shrub with a white flower. 

Pulau Misémut. Derived from “Sémut” (ants). 

Pulau Miskol. ‘“ Miskol”’ is the larger kind of water-vessel 
made from the coco-nut shell, and has a narrow orifice. 
The ‘“Gayong’”’ is shallower and is the half shell. Com- 
pare Térumbu Gayong, a shoal not far from the island. 
The ordinary form of the word is “Sékol”’ and the “Mi” 
in this and the other word (Misémut) would seem to 
be an affix peculiar to the dhasa Orang Laut. 

Pulau Pések. “ Pések”’ is a Bugis word meaning coins with 
holes in the middle. Compare “ Pitis”’ and ‘ Pichis.”’ 

Pulau Rénget. ‘ Rénget” is the sand-fly (agas-agas), and 
signifies ‘‘ mosquito” in some aboriginal dialects. It 
is also the name of a fresh water shell. 

Pulau Sa-Kijang Bandéra, Sa-Kijang Pélépah=St. John’s 
Island West and St. John’s Island East, respectively. 
St. John’s, as pointed out by Mr. W. E. MAXWELL, is 
a corruption of ‘‘Sa-Kijang.’’ Sa-Kijang Bandéra is so 
called because there used to be a flagstaff there before 
it was moved to Mount Faber. In the map of the 
island (1885) “ Bandéra”’ is corrupted with “ Berak”’ ! 

“Pélépah”’ are the fronds of apalm. ‘These islands 
are supposed to be two roe-deer at which the “ spear- 
feel (lerumbu Sclicr)) of Blakang’ Mati is being 
aimed. 

Sd-ranggong. ‘Ranggong”’ is a kind of bird about the 
size of the adjutant and its description is as follows:— 

Black on back and white on breast, neck long, bill 
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long and sharp, crest grey. The feet are not webbed. 

Pulau Séburus. “ Sébtrus” is a sort of fruit-bearing tree 
that grows in mangrove swamp. 

Pulau Sémiulun. “Sémitlun”’ is the name of a tribe of the 
“Orang Laut.” The name is. wrongly written as 
“Sémbilan”’ on the Government Map (1885). 

Pulau Suber. ‘‘ Suber”’ isa kind of tree out of the bark of 
which cord is made. 

Pulau Sidong. A beautiful little island surrounded by a 
coral reef. ‘“‘Sudong”’ is said to be the same as “Tu- 
dong” (a cover), so called from the shape of the island 
with the reef round it. 

Pulau Tékong. ‘‘Tékong ’=“an obstacle”) sompeatied 
because the island blocks the mouth of the Johor River. 

Pulau Ubin. “ Ubin”’ according to FAVRE is Javanese, and 
means “squared stone.” The island is so called from 
the granite quarries. 

Sarang Rimau=“ The tiger’s den.” This is the western 
end of Blakang Mati, apparently the place where Fort 
Siloso now is. ‘“‘Salisuh” is a kind of herb used as a 
remedy in childbirth, but I have no idea how the fort 
came to be so called, as the Orang Laut of Kampong 
Kopit only know the place by the name of Sarang 
Rimau. 

Sélat Singkt. The narrow strait between Pulau Brani and 
Blakang Mati. The charts wrongly give the name to 
the Sélat Pandan. “Singki’’ probably=“ Séngkil~ of 
“ Singkir’’=sharp-edged. At Penang the word means 
“set on edge”’ (of the teeth), hence perhaps it is meta- 
phorically applied to the difficulties of the passage. 

“Séngkil” is also the name of a plant. 

Sélat Tébrau. “ TVébrau’’ is a kind of large fish. The word 
also signifies a large kind of grass like prairie-grass. 

Sunget Bérth. ‘‘Bérih’’ is the variety of the red fish with 
the black head. : 

Sunget Bérénok. “A kind of sea-worm”’ (FAVRE). 

Sunget Félutong. “Jélutong’’ is a gutta-bearing tree 
(Dyera costulata), 
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Sunget Pérépok. ‘ Pérépok”’=“ brambles,” “thorns.” 

Sunget Ponggol. “ Ponggol’’=‘‘astump of atree”’ especial- 
ly “a high stump.”’ Compare ‘‘ Punggor.” It has been 
suggested to me that the word is Tamil (Ponkal, ‘‘the 
feast of the boiling rice,’ celebrated when the sun 
enters the sign of Capricorn), but the word is clearly 
Malay and not Tamil. 

Sungei Sa-rimbun. ‘Rimbun” is “luxuriant,” “in great 
quantity,” “thick.” 

Sunget Sélétar. A tribe of the Orang Laut (Orang Sélétar), 
who formerly lived there, took its name from the river. 
See Journal Indian Archipelago, Vol. I, p. 302. 

Sunget Tampines. “Tampines” is the well-known timber 
tree (Sloctia sideroxylon). 

pauses leban. “ Léban’’=—“ to bet,” “to stake an. equal 
amount.” 

Sunget Témbuan. ‘“Témbuan”’ or ‘Tébuan”=“ a hornet.’ 

Sunget Téngek. ‘“Téngek”=“the rank smell of things 
cooked in oil and kept a long time.” 

suicen tues, “\uas ‘— “to: chop im two pieces,” also 
‘“‘to raise by leverage,” “to support.”’ 

Tanjong Awar or Aur. “ Awar”’ (Aur) is the large kind of 
bamboo (Dendrocalamus). This is the point known 
as St. James’ in the New Harbour. 

Tanjong Malang, or “ Malay Spit.” ‘‘ Malang” in naviga- 
tion means ‘‘a black rock,’ and the name is given to 
the patch of rocks running out to seaward from Fort 
Palmer. This is the place where Sir STAMFORD RAF- 
FLES hung in chains the body of Syed YASIN, the man 
who stabbed Colonel FARQUHAR, the story of which 
is told by ABDULLAH in his “ Hikaiat.”’ 

Tanjong Méngkuiang. ‘‘Mengktang”’ is the well-known 
thorny plant out of which kajangs and mats are made. 

Tanjong Mérawang. ‘‘Mérawang”’ means “ragged,” “ full 
of holes” and the point is so called from its appearance. 
The word is derived from “ Rawang,” ‘a bog.” This 
point is wrongly marked both in the charts and the 
Government Map (1885). In the charts Tanjong 
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Mérawang is called Tanjong Kampong, evidently from 
a confusion with Tanjong Karang the next point. 

The point marked as Tanjong Mérawang in the 
charts is really Tanjong Tuas. 

Tanjong Pagar. | presume this name was given on 
account of the Wharf. The old name of the place is 
Sélintar. 

Tanjong Ru. “ Ru” is the Casuarina littoria. 

Tanjong Sélinsing. “Sélinsing” is a kind of fish about 
six inches long. It is also a jungle variety of the ~ 
Pandanus. 

Tanjong Teregeh. ‘Teregeh” I imagine to be a corrup- 
tion of the native name of the place Térita. “ Térita”’ 
is the small kind of cuttle fish. ‘‘Teregeh” is neither 
English nor Malay, as far as I know. 

Télok Baru. “Baru” is a species of Hibiseusandmtwe 
word is, I think, correctly written ‘“baru’’ and not 
“bharu”’ (new). | 

Télok Saga. “Saga’’ akind of bean, Abrus peccatorius 
or Adenanthus pavonina. 


CHINESE NAMES. 


Ang Mo Kuo, lit., “ The red-haired (z.e., European) bridge.” 

Toa Payoh. ‘‘Toa” is “big’’ and “ Payoh” is the Chinese 
form of ‘‘ Paya”’ the Malay word meaning a ‘‘swamp.”’ 

Chan Chu Kang, &c. Chan Chu Kang, Choa Chu Kang, 
&c., apparently mean the river (Kang) of the Chan 
Chu, the Choa Chu tribe, &c. 


H. T. HAUGHAOT 


FOURNAL OR A TRIP 10 PAHANG, &c. 


WITH 
ieee ele GOV EIN NOR. 


August, 17th to 27th, 1889. 


WE) “Started from Singapore in the Sea Belle at 4.45 

2 P.M. on Saturday, the 17th August. Reached Pulau 

’ aA Tioman before daylight on the 18th. Put into a 

bay onthe S. E. side of the island, but, owing to 

a the heavy swell, had to go on to Nipah Bay on 
the western side. 

The Island of Tioman is hilly, very rocky, and heavily 
wooded. We landed at Nipah Bay soon after 6 A.M., and 
returned on board soon after g A.M. At the spot where we 
landed there is asmall Malay Settlement called Kampong 
Nipah. The beach is sandy, with a large admixture of coral 
detritus. Beyond high-water mark, the beach is covered with 
grass and a variety of plants, the most conspicuous being the 
Goat’s-foot Convolvulus. Beyond the beach, and running 
parallel with the sea-line, is a creek twenty to thirty feet 
wide, discharging into the sea at the base of a hill about a 
couple of hundred yards to the south of where we landed. 
The ground commences to rise almost immediately behind 
this creek. The whole place is heavily wooded, and every- 
where there crop up boulders, of all sizes and shapes, of 
granite. There are a good number of coco-nut trees, but 
they appear to have been badly attacked by beetles. There 
was one splendid grove of durian trees, and many others 
scattered about the kampong. I noticed also several lime- 
trees, one with a large number of unripe fruit on it. 

Of birds, mammals, reptiles and insects, I saw hardly any- ° 
thing. Of birds, I only saw one snipet (Tringoides hypoleucus), 
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and a few specimens of the Eastern pied robin (Copsychus 
musicus). 1 heard some hornbills flying overhead, but could 
not see them, and so could not determine the species. I saw 
alsoa few pigeons, but could not obtain a shot. I only actually 
procured two specimens of the red-headed tailor-bird (Sutorzus 
ruficeps), and two specimens of the common Malayan sun- 
bird (Cznyrzs malaccensts). ‘These latter were moulting and 
not fit for preserving. 

Of mammals, I obtained one specimen of the common 
squirell (Sczwrus atrodorsalts), and I saw a few small bats, 
which I failed to obtain. : 

I did not see any reptiles, and of insects the best thing I 
got was about a dozen specimens ofa Caddis-fly (Zrichoptera 
sp.?). These I obtained over a small stream that came down 
behind the village. The butterflies I observed were the com- 
mon species of Singapore, the most common being Pafgilio 
polytes and Danats vulgaris. Ofthese, I obtained specimens, 
as well as a few small blues belonging to the Lycenediez. 

In the stump of an old coco-nut tree examined by Mr. 
RIDLEY we obtained one perfect specimen of the coco-nut ° 
weevil (/thyacophilus ferrugeneus), and a number of its co- 
coons, and afew cockroaches. Mr. RIDLEY, also obtained for 
me, from a stream up which he worked, some specimens of a 
small fresh-water shrimp. 

Flying about over the sea I noticed a number of terns- 
(Sterna melananchen), a few gulls, probably the laughing 
gull (Xena ridibunda), and a noddy (Anous stolidus). 

Soon after getting on board we commenced to steam along 
the western side of the island, keeping close inshore. The 
appearance of the island was much the same throughout, 
being heavily wooded, with indications of existing or aban- 
doned kampongs. 

We arrived off Kwala Pahang in the afternoon, and went 
ashore soon after, and met Mr. RODGER and Mr. WISE. 

Almost as soon as we landed, a drizzling rain set in, which 
continued more or less the whole time we were ashore, so 
that it was almest impossible to obtain any specimens. All 
I obtained was one tailor-bird and one edible-nest swiftlet 
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(Collocalia spodiopygia). 1 saw a number of other birds, but 
as they were all of the common species obtainable at any 
time in Singapore, I contented myself with merely noting 
their occurrence. 

At 7.45 on the morning of Monday, the tgth, we started 
for Pekan, two boats being towed by the steam launch. 
The river was very winding and full of sand-banks, so that 
the journey took more than two hours. Immediately after 
breakfast, about 11 A.M., Mr. RIDLEY and I started to collect. 

The country in the immediate vicinity of Pekan is quite 
flat, the plains being covered with short grass. Here and 
there the ground is more or less swampy, the swampy ground 
is everywhere covered with clumps ofthe palm from which the 
sticks known at ‘‘Penang Lawyer” is obtained. On the higher 
and drier ground, are larger or smaller patches of scrub or sec- 
ondary jungle, and occasionally a Malay house, surrounded 
with plantain, durian, and other fruit trees, is met with. Far 
in the distance could be seen heavy forest, but within many 
miles of Pekan nearly all the larger forest has been felled. 

Birds and insects were not very numerous, and, as at 
.Pulau Tioman, they appeared to be only of the commoner 
species found on the western side of the islands. The bird 
that was most numerous was the little white-headed finch 
(Munia maya). Of these I found several new nests, but 
Mr. RIDLEY was fortunate in finding one with four fresh eggs. 
The yellow-wattled myna (Ludlabes javanensis) and the 
metallic starling (Caloruzs chalybzus) were also common. 
I heard and saw at a distance several parties of the common 
Malayan hornbill (Aydrocissa convexa). OMAR KHAN, 
Government Peon, shot a specimen of the lesser serpent 
eagle (Spzlornis bacha), which he gave me for the Museum. 
Green pigeons were not uncommon, but seemed to consist of 
but one species (Osmotreron vernans). ‘The above were the 
most noticeable birds, and I saw nothing else during our three 
days’ stay in Pekan worth recording. I forgot to mention 
that the common Indian black raven or corby (Corvus ma- 
crorhynchus) was very common, and the maroon kite (//a/zas- 
tur indus) was frequently seen, 
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Onthe evening of Tuesday, the 20th, I accompanied His 
Excellency across the river, landing a few miles above Pekan. 
The country here was flat, the soil sandy, and everywhere 
covered with bushes, and fringed with secondary jungle. 
Here the green pigeon (O. vernans) was very numerous, 
flying overhead, in parties of five to ten or more, back and 
forwards between the clumps of jungle. The best bird 
I obtained while at Pekan was a specimen of Raffles hawk 
owl (Af/inox scutulata). ‘This bird had flown into the room 
the night before our arrival, and had been captured by Mr. 
OWEN. It had died during the night, and had been thrown 
away, but on hearing about it, I searched and found it. It 
was not injured as to its plumage, and has made a very fine 
specimen, the only one we at present have in the Museum. 

I obtained specimens of all the butterflies and other insects 
that I possibly could, but, as before mentioned, they were 
all of the common forms obtainable on the western side of 
Peninsula. , 

At 3.30 P.M. on Wednesday, the 21st, we left Pekan; and 
arrived off Tringganu early next morning. A delay occurred 
in landing, as a Dato had to be sent ashore to make arrange- 
ments for the reception of His Excellency the Goverdom 
After breakfast we started, and on landing at the town Mr. 
RIDLEY and | started at once to look for collecting ground. 
The only bit of likely ground in sight was the hill on which 
the fort was placed, but we were not allowed to ascend this, 
so we crossed the river and landed on a narrow spit of sand, 
sparsely covered with vegetation, which consisted chiefly of 
the Madagascar perriwinkle. Though apparently fair ground 
for botanizing, it yielded nothing zoologically. All I got was a 
rare butterfly (Papzlvo clytia) and a number of small bivalves 
that had been left stranded on the beach. 

The town of Tringganu is very thickly populated, the num- 
ber of women and children being remarkable. The women 
there and at Kelantan are not shy, and mingle freely with 
the men. Atasmall market that was being held, the sales 
were being conducted by women. I noticed in several places 
in the town large quantities of salted limes put out in the 
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sun to dry, so this fruit is evidently largely produced. Coco- 
nuts, too, were numerous, and are largely exported to Siam. 
The coco-nut trees from Tringganu northwards do not 
Seem to be attacked by beetles. Fishing seems to be the 
great occupation of the place, and on the morning of our 
arrival we passed through a fleet of over a hundred boats 
standing out to sea, each boat having from eight to ten men. 
The Chinese, of whom there are several hundred in the town, 
are kept to the further end of the town, and not allowed to 
mingle with the Mahomedan population. 

We arrived off Kelantan early on the morning of the 23rd 
(Friday). Soon after anchoring, the Dato started in the 
steam launch to make the necessary arrangements for the 
reception of His Excellency, but it was nearly dark before he 
returned ; in consequence we were detained the entire day on 
board, and were unable to land. Being unable to land, we 
started dredging by dragging a bucket along the length of 
the ship and then carefully washing the bucket-full of dark 
tenacious clay so obtained. A number of small shells were 
obtained, mostly dead, one fine specimen alive, of a beautiful 
star-fish (Ophzocoma sp. 7), but so brittle that, before it could 
be safely stowed away in spirit, it had become imperfect. 
We also got half-a-dozen specimens of a Holothurus or sea 
slug, small but apparently adult. 

At 8 A.M. next morning (Saturday, 24th) His Excellency 
started for Kelantan, Mr. RIDLEY and I following in the 
whale-boat very soon after. We sailed up the river, and first 
landed at a kampong, but did not obtain much. We then 
landed on a low sandy and marshy island, covered for the 
most part with a sedge, in which I saw specimens of the white- 
breasted water-hen (Lrythra phenicura) and the banded rail 
(feallus striatus), a small sedge warbler (Costzcola exis), 
and the lesser coucal (Centrococcyx bengalensis). 1 here 
also got, on some small flowering shrubs, a number of 
good insects, the best being a green fly (St:/6um) which 
will not unlikely prove to be an undescribed species. 
At present only two species of this genus are recorded from 
these parts (S¢i/bum splendidum and S. occulata),"and it is 
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neither of these. I also obtained specimens of several species 
of wasps. After leaving the island, we proceeded a couple of 
miles further up the river, where there was a small kampong. 
The place looked, and proved, a good collecting-greund, both ° 
zoologically and botanically. The country was flat, chiefly 
paddy-land, but now dry, margined with strips of secondary 
forest, and, on the higher and drier parts, everywhere dotted 
with clumps of bamboo. 

The first bird I got was a fine female of one of the serpent 
eagles (Spzlornis rutherfordi). I also noticed a flock of 
the pink-breasted parroqueet (Palzvornis fasciatus). Vultures 
(Pseudogyps bengalensis) were also common. A few Indian 
ravens were seen, but they were not so numerous as at Pekan. 
No snakes were seen here or at any other place visited, but 
at this kampong I shot two lizards—one a species of Varanus, 
which I have not yet identified, and the other a burrowing 
lizard feeding on vegetable substances, and which will pro- 
bably prove to be Liolepis guttatus or a closely-affined 
species. A few insects were obtained at this spot, but none 
calling far particular notice. 

Kelantan differs considerably from Tringganu, in that at 
the latter place fishing seems to be the chief industry. The 
manufacture of sarongs, krisses, &c., is largely carried on, 
while to agriculture but small attention seems to be paid. 
At Kelantan it is different, the people being apparently chiefly 
agriculturists, paddy and coco-nuts being extensively grown, 
Indian corn and tobacco to a lesser extent, and such minor 
products as croton and castor-oil seeds are not overlooked. 
Buffaloes and cattle are numerous, and the sheep ave sheep, 
not the miserable hybrid-looking animals called sheep in 
Tringganu and Pekan. Poultry is abundant, and fine large 
fowls cost about five cents each. Fishing is carried on to 
only a small extent, and sarongs, krisses, &c. are not made, 
these being imported from Tringganu. In Kelantan, as in 
Tringganu, the women, though Mahomedans, mingle freely 
with the men, and are not in the least shy. The inhabitants 
very markedly show the admixture of Siamese blood, and 
this is specially noticeable in the women, who are above the 
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average height of the Malays, some indeed being very tall, 
and men, women, and children, instead of, like the Malays, 
. being shy, retiring, and silent, are vivacious, talkative, and 
rather forward. 

The banks of the Kelantan River are very beautiful; the 
admixture of coco-nuts and clumps of bamboos, with stretches 
of bright green paddy, with a back ground of dark forest, 
makes a pretty picture. The coinage differs from Pahang, 
consisting only of the silver dollar and small circular tin coins, 
about the size of, but not so thick as a cent with a hole in the 
centre. Five hundred of these coins are the equivalent of 
a dollar. Copper cents, or the smaller silver parts ofa dollar, 
are not accepted. 

Got back to the steamer about noon, and left in the after- 
noon for the Cheranting River, where we arrived at 8 A.M. the 
next morning (Sunday, the 25th). | 

The river is situated at the head of a fine bay, but is a 
miserably small stream, with its mouth completely blocked up 
with fallen trees, and with only sufficient water to float a dug- 
out drawing but a few inches of water. Landed on the right 
bank just at the entrance of the stream, and stayed a short 
time on shore. ‘Tracks of game, such as deer, pigs, tiger, and 
peacock, were numerous along the beach, but we did not 
actually see anything. I obtained two shore plover, which 
were interesting, shewing as they did the remains of the 
rufous breeding plumage. One was the larger shore plover 
(4igialitts geoffroyt), the other the lesser shore plover 
(Zigialitis mongola). ‘Lhe most northern point where these 
birds have been found breeding is in Siberia, on the banks of 
the Yenesel. 

After lunch started for the Rumpin River, fifty miles south 
of Cheranting, and twenty to the north of the Endau River, 
the boundary between Johor and Pahang. Anchored about 
7 P.M., off the mouth and about four miles from shore. 

On Monday, the 26th, at 5.30 P.M., steamed close in to 
shore, and landed on the right bank, where a Police Station 
is being erected. His Excellency and Mr. RODGER pro- 
ceeded up the river to the Settlement, about twenty minutes’ 
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steam in the launch. This was quite the best collecting- 
ground I had met with ; birds were numerous, and the sandy 
soil round the new station was full of the burrowing lizards ~ 
(Liolepis). 1 obtained six fine specimens. Of birds, I got four 
specimens of the beautiful tree swifts (Dendrochelidon comatus 
and D. longipfennis). | also got male and female of an 
aberrant cuckoo (Phenicophaés erythrognathus). The plu- 
mage in both sexes of this species is alike, but the irides of 
the male are pale blue, those of the female bright yellow. 
I obtained also a number of other species of birds. 

We returned to the steamer about 10 A.M., and started 
almost immediately back for Kwala Pahang, where we arrived 
at 5 P. M., and there Mr. RODGER left to return, | \Wewemen 
steamed south ez route for Singapore, where we arrived at 
9.20 A. M. on Tuesday. 

The coast-line between the Cheranting and Rompin Rivers 
is very fine, the hills coming in many cases to the water’s 
edge, and tier above tier rising away into the interior. In 
some cases the hills that we could see in the far distance must 
have been from eight to ten thousand feet high. On Pulau 
Tioman and in the Rumpin River mangrove was met with, 
but the other places visited seemed to be free imemy atau 
beach, or rather only that portion of it covered during the N.E. 
monsoon, was covered with pumice-stone. In many places, as 
at Cheranting and Rumpin, the pieces were often about six 
inches across.. 

At Tringganu, on the beach, His !’xcellency the Governor 
collected a number of the shells af an oyster. These are so 
delicate and translucent that at first I mistook them for the 
scales of a large fish. They are small, barely two inches across, 
but as pearly on the outer as on the innersurface. His Ex- 
cellency has kindly given me for the Museum the best pair he 
collected. 

It was rather remarkable that during the entire trip no land 
snake was met with; a few sea snakes were seen. . 


Wm. DAVISON, . 
Secretary, Raffies Library and Museum. 


Singapore, 30th August, 1889. 
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NOTE. 


x HE only complete lists of the Birds of Borneo and 
a its adjacent islands hitherto published appear to be 


4 ~—s the well known ‘‘ Catalogo Sistematico degli Uccelli 
di Borneo” of Count SALVADORI and a “ Liste des 

4S Oiseaux de Borneo” by M. VORDEMAN. The first 
named work appeared as the fourteenth volume of 

the Annals of the Civic Museum of Genoa in 1874, 

and although still indispensable to students of Indo-Malayan 
ornithology, it has now fallen out of date in many important 
respects, while the list of M. VORDEMAN is simply a catalogue 
of titles without references, brought out at Batavia in 1886, 
‘and it also is already out of date. Such being the case, I 
have endeavoured, in the following list, to compile a fresh 
catalogue of all the species of birds authentically recorded up 
to the present date as inhabiting or visiting the Bornean 
group of islands, with the object of providing a provisional 
hand-list to be of temporary use to field collectors and others 
until material shall have been so far further accumulated as 
to enable some competent ornithologist to take up-the Bor- 
nean avifauna and treat it in an exhaustive manner. This 
cannot be done until more adequate series of authentic Bor- 
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nean specimens of many of the species are available for 
study, and until the eastern, south-western, and central dis- 
tricts of Borneo itself, and a proportion of the outlying islets 
intervening between it and the Philippines, Celebes, Java, &c., 
together with the mountains of Palawan, have been worked by 
collectors. 

The area of the Bornean group may be defined for the 
purposes of this list by a line which, starting from a point 
immediately to the west of St. Julian I. in the Tambelan 
Archipelago and being drawn to the south of the Great 
Natuna, passes northward of Labuan, and follows thence the 
100-fathom line so as to embrace Balabac, Palawan (Paragua), 
the Calamianes, and the Cuyo islands, and, returning along 
the same line of soundings on the southern side of Palawan, 
is drawn immediately to the eastward of the islands of Caga- 
yan Sulu and Sibutu—whence it is continued through the 
Macassar Straits south of the Paternoster, Lauriot (Laoet 
Ketjil) and Solombo islets, and in a north-westerly direction 
up through the Carimata Strait back to the island of St. 
Julian. 

In thus attempting to define the area within which the 
adjacent smaller islands may be regarded as being affiliated 
zoologically to Borneo, there exists no guide, in many cases, 
beyond their greater proximity to the latter island than to the 
other neighbouring large masses of land by which they are 
surrounded, and the evidence afforded by the soundings 
shown on our Admiralty Charts. The limits above adopted 
must, therefore, be looked upon as being in some degree ap- 
proximate. But as there are no islands of considerable size 
of which the fauna is wholly unknown, except the Great 
Natuna, bordering upon the line of delimitation, it is not pro- 
bable that any material extension or contractions of the boun- 
dary here assumed for the Bornean group will be necessi- 
tated by the results of future field-work. 

The present list and its arrangement being of a provisional 
and tentative character, no attempt has been made to compile 
a complete synonymy of the species enumerated. Such re- 
ferences as are given are only sufficient, as a general rule, to 
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serve as authority for the title which I have adopted, and for 
the inclusion of the species in the Bornean avifauna. For 
- the same reason, all field-notes are excluded, with the excep- 
tion that the distribution of each species within the limits of 
the Bornean group is noted so far as is at present feasible. 

As many of the localities indicated do not appear on the 
accompanying maps, 1 may mention that Matang, Sirambu, 
Jambusan, Puak, Bidi, Busau, Paku and Buntal are all with- 
in a radius of 15 miles of the town of Kuching in Sarawak ; 
Marintaman, Mengalong, Kalias and Lumbidan are on the 
coast of Borneo immediately opposite Labuan; Sigalind and 
Gomanton are in the vicinity of Sandakan in North-east 
Borneo; Kupang, Kuala Kapoeas, Tumbang Hiang, Telang, 
Tamiang, Rangas, Meratus Mountains and Lihong Bahaja are 
in the South-east portion of the island. The locality Kuala 
Kapoeas is not to be confounded with the great river called 
Kapoeas, which debouches on the west coast of Borneo, and 
on which the town of Pontianak is situated. 

No family of birds is exclusively confined to the Bornean 
group, and but few genera even are peculiar. SCOP, 
Chlocharts, Androphilus and Ptilopyga among the Time- 
lide; Zrzcophoropsis and Orcoctistes among the Brachypo- 
did; Pityriasis (2?) among the Laniide; Chlamydochera 
among the Campophagide; ‘Heteroscops among the Babonide; 
Lobiophasis among the Phaxianide; and Hematortyx among 
the Tetraonide. These all appear to be peculiar to the island 
of Borneo alone; while we have Péilocichla among the Ti- 
meliidz and Dryococcyx among the Cocobidz restricted appa- 
rently to the Palawan sub-group. Of the species, however, 
a considerable proportion seem to be exclusively confined to 
the group, as will be observed from the following enumera- 
tion, in which those which are restricted to the E Palawan sub- 
group are distinguished by the prefix of an asterisk :— 


1 Cettia oreophila 5 Brachypteryx  erythro- 
2 Merula seebohmi pyga 
3 Geocichla aurata 6 Copsychus niger 


4 Myiophoreus borneensis 7 Cittocincla suavis ° 
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8 Cittocincla stricklandi 
519) . nigra 

10 Henicurus borneensis 
11 Phyllergatescinereicollis 
12 Burnesia superciliaris 
13 Garrulax schistochlamys 
14 Rhinocichla treacheri 
15 Allocotops calvus 

16 Stachyris borneensis 
17 Cyanoderma bicolor 

18 Chlocharis zmiliz 

19 Androphilus accentor 
20 Malacopterum cinereo- 

capillum 

21 Staphidia everetti 
22 Herpornis brunescens 
23 Mixornis borneensis 


24 5 cagayeenensis 
25 - montana 
*26 * woodi 
27 Turdinus canicapillus 
*28 ” rufifrons 
29 5 atrigularis 
30 Drymocataphus_ capis- 
tratoides 


31 Ptilopyga rufiventris 
32 5 leucogram- 
mica 
*33 Ptilocichla falcata 
*34 Anuropsis cinereiceps 
35 Corythocichla crassa 
36 Turdinulas exsul 
37 Orthnocichla 
headi 
*38 Tole striaticeps 
39 Hemixus connectens 
40 Criniger diardi 
*AI . frater 


white- 
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42 Criniger ruficrissus 
“78 . palawanensis 
44 Tricophoropsis typus 
45 Oreoctistes leucops ~ 
*46 Pyconotus cinereifrons 
47 Rubigula paroticalis 
48 a montis 
49 Chloropsis viridinucha 
50 y) 
ensis 
ec i palawanensis 
*52 Irena tweeddaliu 
*53 Oriolus palawanensis 


54 5,  consobrinus 

55 »  vulneratus 

56 Parus sarawakensis 
*o9 4  ameatorlre 


58 Dendrophila corallipes 


(?) 59 Pitynosis gymnocephala 


*60 Hyloterpe whiteheadi 


71 5 hypoxantha 
62 Chibia borneensis 
*63 + ,,  palawanensis 


*64 Buchanga, sp. 
65 Chlamydocheera jeffreyi 
66 Artamides normani 
67 Pericrocotuscinereigula 
68 Hemichelidon — cinerei- 

ceps 

*69 Zeocephus cyanescens 

jo Rhinomyias gularis 


71 - ruficrissa 
72 Cryptolopha schwaveri 
78 ‘3 montis 


74 Stoparala cerviniventris 
*75 Siphia lemprieri 

76 --.,,  ¢oerulata 

77 oy  beCCamiana 


kinabalu- 
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ik Siphia obscura 
a7O we  erithacus 
*80 AXthopyga shelleyi 
*81 Cinnyris aurora 
*82 Arochnothera dilutior 
83 < julize 
84 Diccum preyeri 
85 »  Monticolum 
86 Prionochilus = xantho- 
ygius 
*87 Prionochilus johannz 
88 Rs everetti 
89 Zosterops clava 
go Chlorura borneensis 
gi Munia fuscans 
*g2 Eulabes palawanensis 
*93 Corone pusilla 
94 Dendrocitta cinerascens 
95 Cissa jeffrey 
96 Platyomurus aterrimus 
(2)97 Platylophus lemprieri 
(2?)98 Pitta bertz 


ogy ;,. Ussher 
100 ,, granatina 
HO, = >, ancuata 
102 baudi 
103 schwaneri 


104 Calyptomena whiteheadi 

105 Cypsolus lowi 

106 Batrachostomus adsper- 
sus 

107 Caprimulgus borneensis 

108 “ concretus 

109 lyngipicusaurantiiventris 

LIO i picatus 
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*t1r1 Croysocolaptas erythro- 
cephalus 

* 12 Thriponax hargitti 

*113 Tiga everetti 
114 Micropternus badiosus 
115 Pelargopsis leucocephala 
116 Carcineutes melanops 

* 117 Anthracoceros lemprieri 
118 Harpactes whiteheadi 
119 Rhopodytes borneensis 

*120 Dryococcyx barringtoni 
121 Megalazoma chrysopsis 
122 Cyanops pulcherrimus 
n23 io monticolus 

*124 Prioniturus cyaniceps 
125 Heteroscops lucie 


120 Syrnium leptogrammi- 
cum 
DG . whiteheadi 


128 Accipiter rufotibialis 
129 Spilornis pallidus 

*130 Baza leucopias 
131 Microhierax latifrons 
132 Argusianus grayi 

*133 Polyplectron napoleonis 
134 3 schleierma- 

cheri 

135 Lobiophasis bulweri 
136 Euplocamus pyrronotus 
137 Bambusieola hyperythra 


138 3 ery thro- 
phrys 
139 Hematortyx sanguini- 


ceps 
140 Rallina rufigenis 
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A certain proportion of these seemingly peculiar species 
will, in all probability, be found to exist elsewhere in Sumatra, 
the Malay Peninsula, &c., as the birds of these latter districts 
become better known. On the other hand, it may be antici- 
pated with confidence that further exploration of the high- 
lands of Borneo and Palawan will add many more really 
peculiar species, and perhaps some genera, to the foregoing 
list. 

In concluding this introductory note, | have to express my 
great obligation to Mr. R. B. SHARPE for much kindly assist- 
ance in the identification of many of the species herein cata- 
logued, and also for permission to include the titles of several 
which will be described as new to science in his papers on 
Mr. WHITEHEAD’S collections now in process of publication 
in the “Ibis.” To the latter gentleman 1 am also immen 
indebted, he having freely placed at my disposal, for exami- 
nation, his entire collection from Borneo and Palawan. 


A. H. EVE REA 
May, 14, 1889. 


SuB-CLASS—AVES CARINAT AL. 
ORDER—PASSERES. 
SUB-ORDER—OSCINES DENTIROSTRES. 
FAMILY—TURDID AE. 
SuB-FAMILY—-SYLVIN/AE. 
GENUS—PHYLLOSCOPUS. 
1.—Phyllosccpus borealis. 
Phylloscopus borealis, Seebohm, Cat. Birds B. M. 
Wenpeso: | 
Phyllopneuste javanica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 244. 
P. Magnirostrts, 1d. idem, p. 245. 7 
Sarawak (Doria and Seccarr); Bintulu (A. Everett); 
Lumbidan (Ussher); Taguso (Whitehead); P. 
Princesa (Platen),. | | 
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2.—Phylloscopus xanthodryas. 
Phylloscopus xanthodryas, Seebohm, Ibis, 1876, p. 72. 
Labuan (Low, Treacher); Kina Balu Mt. (Whitehead). 


GENUS—ACROCEPHALUS. 


3.—Acrocephalus orientalis. 
Acrocephalus orientalis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 251. 
Lingga, Sarawak (eccarz); Bintulu (A. Everett); 
Muara I. (Ussher) ; Labuan (Low); Lawas (Treacher); 
Lampasuk (Whitehead); P. Princesa (Platen). 


GENUS—LOCUSTELLA. 


4.—Locustella certhiola. 
ocustella certiiola, sceoonm, Cat. Birds’ By, M. v, 
p: 114. 
Calamodyta doriz, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 249. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Seccarz); Sibu, Nov. 21, 1874, 
Ce Zuerery)  wabuany jane, 1680, (A. | Lverer.): 
Lumbidan (Ussher). 


5-—Locustella ochotensis. 
Locustella ochotensis, Seebohm, Cat. Birds B. M. v, p. 
UG SManpe,, bi. 3 1070; 9: 330. 
Lumbidan (Zow); Kina Balu (Whitehead). 
GENUS—CETTIA. 


6.—Cettia oreophila. 
Cettia oreophila, Sharpe, lbis, 1888, p. 387. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 7,c00-12,000 ft. (Whttehead). 
Allied to C. fortipes (Hodgs.) of the Himalayas, W. 
China and Formosa. 
SUB-FAMILY—TURDIN/E. 


GENUS—MERULA. 


7.—Merula obscura. 
Merula obscura, Seebohm, Cat. Birds B. M. v, p. 273. 
Lurdus pallens, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 256. 
Labuan (Low); Lawas (Zreacher); Muara |. (Ussher); 
Silam (Guzllemard); Kina Balu Mt. at 8,000-9,000 
ft. (Whitehead). 
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8.—Merula seebohmi. 
Merula seebohmi, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 386. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 8,000-12,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Representative form of AZ. javanica (Horef.) of Java, 
Sumatra and Timor. 


GENUS—GEOCICHLA. 


g.— Geocichla aurata. 
Geocichla aurata, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 478. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Allied to G. cztrina (Lath.) of India, Burma and 
Ceylon 


GENUS—MONTICOLA. 


10.—Monticola solitaria. 
Monticola solitaria, Seebohm, Cat. Birds B. M. vy, p. 
319. 
M. pandos, Sharpe, Ibis, 1877, p. 13. 

Bintulu (A. Averett); Labuan (Ussher); Lumbidan 
(Ussher); Tiga Is. (A. Everett); Kina Balu (Bur- 
bidge); Vaguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (A. 
Everett). 

The above noted specimens from Bintulu and Labuan 
are regarded by Mr. Seebohm (oc. cit.) as hybrids 
between JZ. solitarza and MW. cyanus. 


GENUS—ERITHACUS. 


11.—Erithacus cyaneus. 
Erithacus cyaneus, Seebohm, Cat. Birds B. M. vy, p. 303. 
Labuan (Low). 


SUB-FAMILY—MYIOTHERIN. 
GENUS—MYIOPHONEUS. 


12.—Myiophoneus borneensis. 
Mytophoneus borneensts, Slater, Ibis, 1885, p. 123. - 
Tagora (7. £verett); Kina Balu (Whitehead). 
Allied to MZ. blight (Holds.) of Ceylon, 
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GENUS—BRACHYPTERYX. 


13.—Brachypteryx erythrogyna. _ 

Brachypteryx erythrogyna, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 389. 

[Plo OOS. i CS 
Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000-go00 ft. (Whitehead). 

Brachypteryx pyrrhogenys (Temm.) has been record- 
ed from Borneo by Mr. Sharpe under the title of 
Malacopterum erythrote, but as some doubt appears 
to exist as to the Bornean origin of the specimen in 
question, the occurrence of this species requires 
further confirmation. Cf. Sharpe, Notes, Leyden 
Museum, vi, p. 174. 


GENUS—TRICHIXOS. 


t4.—Trichixos pyrrhopygus. 
Trichixos pyrrhopygus, Salvad. Ucc. Bor., p. 224. 
Sarawak (Wad/ace); Bintula (A. Everett). 


GENUS—COPSYCHUS. 


15.—Copsychus musicus. 
Copsychus musicus, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vu, p. 65. 
C. mindanenstis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 254. 
C. problematicus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1876, p. 36. 
Sarawak (Wad/ace); Bintulu (A. Everett). 


16.—Copsychus amecenus. 
Copsychus amenus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 255. 
Labuan (Low); Kina Balu up to 1,000 ft. (Whztehead); 
Banguey I. (A. Everett); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); 
Moera Teweh (/%scher); Tumbang Hiang (Grabows- 
ky); Banjarmasin (MJot¢tley). 


17.—Copsychus niger. 
Copsychus niger, Wardlaw-Ramsay, P. Z.S., 1886, p. 
123 
Sandakan (/7, Pryer). 
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GENUS—CITTOCINCLA. 


18.—Cittocincla suavis. 
Cittocincla suavis, Salvad,, Uce: bor, p. 252. | 

Sarawak (Dorza and Geccarz); Bintulu (A. Everett); 
Sirambu Mt. at 1,000 ft. (A. Averett); Brunei (Cs- 
sher); Yrusan (A. Everett); Moera Teweh (/7scher); 
Rangas (Grabowsky); Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

Representative form of C. macrurus (Cm.) of Java, 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. 


19.—Cittocincla stricklandi. : 
Cittocincla stricklandt, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 253. 

Labuan (Mottley); Trusan (A. Everett); Kina Balu up 
to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead); Banguey |. (Guzllemara); 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer). 

Common in Northern Borneo, where it seems to re- 
place C. suavis. Both are found on the mainland 
(Trusan) opposite Iabuan overlapping each other’s 
range. Dr. GUILLEMARD notes the example obtain- 
ed by him in Banguey as being of smaller dimen- 
sions, and having the lower part of the back imme- 
diately above the white ramp washed with orange- 


chestnut (PZ 5.) 1605) ses 


20.—Cittocincla nigra. 
Cittoctncla nigra, Sharpe, Ir. Linn. Soc.) 2nd senaap. 
erat, jek, Jit ils. 1h SG B 
Taguso (Whitehead); PP. Princesa (Steere). 


GENUS—HENICURUS. 


21.—Henicurus borneensis. 
Hentcurus borneensis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1889, p. 277. 
_f1. leschenaultt, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 454. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
A representative form of #7. leschenaulti of Java and 
the Malay Peninsula. | 


GENUS—HYDROCICHLA. 
22,—-Hydrocichla frontalis. 
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flydvocichla frontalts, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M.. vii, 
Pa 320. 

Henicurus frontalis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 258. 

Hi. leschenaultz, Guillemard, P. Z. S., 1885, p. 415. 

Sarawak (Doria and Seccart); Lawas (Treacher); 
Benkoka (Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); 
Silam (Guzllemard); Moera Teweh (fischer). 

23.—Hydrocichla ruficapilla. 
Hydrocichla ruficapilla, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M., vii, 
TRUCE 
oe rupjicapillus, Id., Ibis, 1876, p. 42. 
Henicurus rufidorsalis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 255. 

Puak, Sarawak, Sept. 14, 1874, (A. Everett); Jam- 
busan (P/aten). 

Count SALVADORI has expressed his belief (Faresber. 
Ver. Nat. Braunschweig, 1881, p. 162) that SHARPE’S 
fT. rufidorsalis was founded on a young female 
of A. ruficapilla, since it agrees with one of the 
latter species described by him in Ann. Mus. liv. 
Genoa, xiv, p. 234. In this opinion Mr. SHARPE 
now concurs, 


SUB-FAMILY—DRYMCECINA., 
GENUS—PHYLLERGATES. 


24.—Phyllergates cinereicollis. 
Phyllergates cineretcollis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 479. 
Prcucuilatus, \d-idem, 1887, ps 447. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. (Whztehead). 
Representative form of P. cucullatus (Temm.) of Java 
Sumatra, and the Malay Peninsula. 


GENUS—ORTHOTOMUS. 
25.—Orthotomus ruficeps. 
Orthotomus rujiceps, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 248. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccarz); Labuan (Ussher); Kina 
Balu up to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead) ; Sandakan (W. B. 
Pryer); Moera ‘Teweh (fischer); Taguso (White- 
head); P. Princesa (Steere). 
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26.—Orthotomus cineracens. 
Orhotomus cineraceus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 248. 
O. borneensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., 247. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz) ; Labuan (Ussher); Lage 

bidan (Zvreacher) ; Usukan Bay (Guzllemard); Kina 
Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead); Cagayan Sulu 
(Guillemard) ; Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Moera 
Teweh (/7scher); Banjarmasin (Mofttley). 


27.—Orthotomus atrigularis. 
Orthotomus atrigularis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 249. 
Bintulu (A. Averett); Jambusan (Platen); Lumbidan 
(Ussher). 


GENUS—BURNESIA. 


28.—Burnesia superciliaris. 
Burnesia superciliaris, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vu, 
Dp. 202: 
Prinia superciliaris, Salvad., Ucc: Bor, pate 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccarz); Bintulu (A. Everett); 
Labuan (Low); Lumbidan (7veacher); Tampasuk 
(A. Everett); Moera Teweh (/7scher); Banjarmasin 
(Mottley). 


GENUS—CISTICOLA. 


29.—Cisticola cisticola. 
Cisticola cisticola, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 201. 
Taguso (Whitehead). 


FAMILY—MOTACILLIDA. 


GENUS—MOTACILLA. 


30.—Motacilla flava. 
Motacilla flava, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. x, p. 516. 
Budytes viridis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 260. 
B. cinerciapillus, Id. idem, p- 261. 
This regular winter migrant is found throughout the 
entire N. W. coast of Borneo from September to 
May. It has been recorded from Central Borneo 
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(Fisher), and in Palawan from Taguso (Whitehead), 
and P. Princesa (P/aten). 


31.—Motacilla melanope. 
Motacitla melanope, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. x, p. 497. 
Calobates bistrigata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 259. 
Sarawak (Wadlace); Labuan (Ussher); Kina Balu Mt. 
at 3,000 ft. (Whitehead). 


GENUS—ANTHUS. 


32.—Anthus campestris. 
Anthus campestris, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. x, p. 569. 
Labuan, Nov. 8, 1887, (Whitehead). 
33.—Anthus cervinus. 
Anthus cervinus, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. x, p. 585. 
Bintulu, Nov. 6, 1875, (4. Everett). 
34.—Anthus maculatus. 
Anthus maculatus, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 619. 
Puerto Princesa (A. Everett). 


35.—Anthus gustavi. 
Anthus gustavi, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 262. 
Labuan (Zveacher); Lumbidan (Ussher); Tiga Is. 
(Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Silam (Guzi- 
lemard); Vaguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (Platen). 


FAMILY—TIMELIIDA. 
SUB-FAMILY—GARRULACINA. 
GENUS—GARRULAX. 


36. —Garrulax schistochlamys. 
Garrulax schistochlamys, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 479. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Allied to G. palliatus (Temm.) of Sumatra. 


GENUS—RHINOCICHLA. 


37.-—Rhinocichla treacheri. 
Rhinocichla treachert, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M., vii, 


P: 453: 
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fanthocincla treacherz, \d.,.P. Z. S:, 1870; p.s2geee 
XX111. 
N. W. Borneo (7vreacher); Kina Balu Mt. at 8,o000— 
9,000 ft. (Whitehead). 


GENUS—ALLOCOTOPS. 


38.—Allocotops calvus. 
Allocotops calvus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 389. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000-4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Genus near JZelanocithla. 


GENUS—POMATORHINUS. 


39-—Pomatorhinus borneensis. 
Pomatorhinus borneensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 210. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Seccarz); Kina Balu Mt. up to 
1,000 ft. (Whitehead); Douson R. (S. Willer). 
Allied to P. montanus (Horsf.) of Java. 


SUB-FAMILY—ITIMELIIN-A. 


GENUS—STACHYRIS. 


40.—Stachyris poliocephala. 
Stachyrts poliocephala, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, 


Pe Daas 
Timelia poliocephala, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 212. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (Whitehead). 


41.—Stachyris nigricollis. 
Stachyris nigricollis, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vii, p. 535. 
Timelta nigricollis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 212 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Bintulu (A. Everett); 
Trusan (A. Everett); Labuan (Low); Sigalind (Lem- 
priere); Silam (Guzllemard); Moera Teweh (f7s- 
cher); Banjarmasin (JZof¢tey). 
42.—Stachyris leucotis. 
Stachyris leucotis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1878, p. 418. 
'Tagora; Sarawak (7. Evere?t). 
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43.—Stachyris borneensis. 
Stachyrts borneensis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 440. 
Kina Balu Mt. 1,000-8,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Allied to S. nigriceps, (Hodgs.) of E. Himalayas and 
Tenasserim. 
44.—Stachyris maculata. 
Stachyris maculata, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vii, p. 538. 
Timelia maculata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 211. 
Bintulu (A. Everett); Lawas (Whitehead); Silam 
(Guillemard); Moera Teweh (/7scher); Banjarmasin 
(Mottley). 


GENUS—CYANODERMA. 


45.—Cyanoderma bicolor. 

Cyanoderma bicolor, Sharpe, Notes Leyden Mus. vi, 
p=1706. 

Gacryihropterum, Salvad:, CatsBirds B. Ms; p. 213. 

Sarawak (Zoria and Beccar); Labuan (Low); Sandakan 
(W. B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (fischer); Banjarma- 
sin (Mottley). 
GENUS—CHLOROCHARIS. 


46.—Chlorocharis emile. 
Cholocharis emilz, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 392, Pl. xi. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 7,000-12,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Genus near Cyanoderma. 


GENUS—AN DROPHILUS. 


47.—Androphilus accentor. 
Androphilus accentor, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 390, PI. ix, 
Ga 2. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 7,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Genus near Elaphrornis. 


GENUS—MALACOPTERUM. 
48.—Malacopterum cinercum. 


Malacopterum cinercum, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vii, 
P- 505. 
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M. magnum, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 226. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Labuan (JJottley); Benkoka 
(Whitehead). 
49.—Malacopterum magnum. 
Malacopterum magnum, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vii, 
p- 564. 
Malacopteron majus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 255. 
Sarawak (Doria and Seccart); Sandakan (W. B. 
Pryer) ; Moera Teweh (f7scher). 
50.—Malacopterum lepidocephalum. 
Matlacopterum lepidocephalum, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. 
M. vii, p. 567. 
M. rujifrons, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 227. 
Pulo-Laut, S. E. Borneo (Hombron and Facguinot). 
51.—Malacopterum (?) cinereicapillum. 
Malacopterum (2?) cinereicapitlum, Sharpe, Cat. Birds 
By Miley Os SOR 
Setaria cinereicapilla, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 234. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccart ). 
52.—Malacopterum albigulare. 
Malacopterum albigulare, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vii, 
p- 568. 
Setaria albigularis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 232. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccart) ; Bintulu (A. Everett) ; 
Lumbidan (Low) ; Moera Teweh (/7scher). 
53.—Malacopterum affine. 
Malacopterum affine, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vii, 
. 509. 
ee apinis, Salyad., Ucc: Bor., 7p. 2a 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccarz) ; Bintulu (A. Hverett) ; 
Labuan (Low) ; Mindai (Grabowsky). 


GENUS—ALCIPPE. 
54.—Alcippe cinerea. 
Alcippe cinerea, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vu, p. 622. 
Siphia olivacea, Id. idem, iv, p. 457. 
Sarawak (Waddace) ; Kina Balu up to 1,000 ft. (White- 
head) ; Sandakan (W. B. Pryer). 
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GENUS—STAPHIDIA. 


55.—Staphidia everetti. 
Staphidia everetti, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 447. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Allied to S. castaneiceps (Moore) of N. E. Bengal. 


GENUS—HERPORNIS. 


56.—Herpornis brunnescens. 
Herpornis brunnescens, Sharpe, Ibis, 1876, p. 41. 
Bintulu (A. Averett); Labuan (Low); Lumbidan (T77vea- 
cher); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Kina Balu Mt. at 
4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Allied to A. xantholeuca (Hodgs.) of E. Himalayas, 
Burma and the Malay Peninsula. 


MIXORNIS. 


GENUS 


57-—Mixornis borneensis. 
Mixornis borneensts, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 215. 
Sibu, Bintulu, and Matang Mt. at 1,000 ft., Sarawak 
(A. Everett); Labuan (/7. Low); Moera Teweh (f7s- 
cher); Tumbang Hiang (Gradowsky); Banjarmasin 
(Mfottley) . 
Allied to 47. javanica, Cab. 


58.—Mixornis cagayanensis. 
Mixornis cagayanensts, Guillemard, P. Z. S., 1885, pp. 
A032, Arg) bl. xxv. 

Cagayan Sulu (Guzllemard); Abai (Guillemara). 

If this bird is really specifically distinct—3 specimens 
only were obtained—it is the representative form in 
Cagayan Sulu of J/. borneens?s, and its occurrence 
at Abai in that case would be more than doubtful. 
Dr. Guillemard himself seems not very certain of 
the correctness of this locality. 


59.—Mixornis montana. 
Mixornis montana, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 448. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 1,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Highland form of 47. borneensis. 
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60.—Mixornis woodi. 
Mixornis woodt, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Ser., p. 
Q2ik: ; 
Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (Steere). 
Representative form of AZ. gularis. 


GENUS—MACRONUS. 


61.—Macronus ptilosus. 

Macronus ptilosus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 216. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari): Sia Mt. at, tee0 
ft. (A. Everett); Bintulu (A. Everet); Wma Balu 
Mt. at 1,000 ft. (Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. 
Pryer); Moera Teweh (fischer); Tumbang Hiang 
(Grabowsky); Douson R. (S. AMZudller); Banjarmasin 
(Mottley). . 


GENUS—TURDINUS. 


62.—Turdinus abbott. 
Turdinus abbottt, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B, M. vu, p. 541. 
Banjarmasin (JJot¢/ey). 
Mottley’s example is still extant in the British 
fuseum collection. Mr. Sharpe in his Catalogue 
gives Borneo as the habitat of 7. epzlepidotus 
(Zemm.) also, but seemingly through inadvertence. 
63.—Turdinus rufifrons. 
Turdinus rujifrons, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 200. 
Trichostoma rufifrons, IT weeddale, P. Z.S., 1878, p. 616, 
[Bal Soro ili 3 
Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (A. Hverett). 
Allied to 7. addot¢di (Blyth). 


64.—Turdinus sepiarius. 
Turdinus septarius, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vii, p. 544. 
Borneo (W/us. Brit. ec Lugad.). 


65.—Turdinus canicapillus. 
Turdinus canicaptllus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 450. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Allied to 7. sepiarius (Horsf.) of Java and Borneo, — 
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66.—Turdinus atrigularis. 
Turdinus atrigularis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 217 
Santubong (A. Lverett); Jambusan (P/aten). 


GENUS—ERYTHROCICHLA. 
67.—Erythrocichla bicolor. 


Eythrocichla bicolor, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vii, 
Pp- 55!I- 


Malacopteron ferruginosum, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 228. 
Sarawak (Doria and Leccarz) 
koka (Whitehead); 


; Lawas (Ussher); Ben- 
Teweh (fischer). 


Silam (Guzllemard); 


Moera 


GENUS—DRYMOCATAPHUS. 
68.—Drymocataphus capistratoides. 
Drymocataphus capistratotdes, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 218. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccarz); Bintulu (A. Hverett); 
Trusan (A. Everett); Kina Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. 
(Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B&B. Pryer); Silam 
(Guillemard); Moera Teweh (/vscher); Banjarmasin 
(Mottley). 


GENUS—TRICHOSTOMA. 
69.—Trichostoma rostratum. 


Trichostoma rostratum, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vii, 
p. 502. 


Brachypteryx umbratits, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 220. 
Malacopteron rostratum, Blasius, Verh. 26. Wien, xxxiii, 
Pp. 63. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Bintulu (A. Everett); 
Lumbidan (Low); Benkoka (Whitehead); Sandakan 
(W. B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (f7scher), Tumbang 
Hiang (Grabowsky). 


GENUS—KENOPIA. 


70.—Kenopia striata. 7 
Kenopia striata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 223. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccarz); Baram (Fose); Benkoka 


(Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Silam (Guzt- 
lemara). 
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GENUS—PTILOPYGA. 


71.—Ptilopyga rufiventris. 
Ptilopyga rufiventris, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. Mo7 ym 
p. 585. 
Matacocincla rufiventris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., 'p. 229. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccarz); Moera Teweh (Fischer). 


72.—Ptilopyga leucogrammica. 
Ptilop ys ca leucogrammuica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 217. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Bintulu (A, Everett). 


GENUS—PTILOCICHLA. 


73.—Ptilocichla falcata. 
Pitlocichta falcata, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc; 2nd @semean 
a eves Lele es aie, a 
Taguso (Whitehead): P. Princesa (Steere). 


GENUS—ANUROPSIS. 
74.—Anuropsis malaccensis. 
Anuropsis malaccensts, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vu, 
p. 588. 
Brachypteryx malaccensts, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 222. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz), and generally distributed 
through the N. W. districts of Borneo. Recorded 
also from Sandakan (Pryer), and Central Borneo 
(Pascher). 
75.—Anuropsis cinereiceps. 
Anuropsts cinereiceps, Sharpe, Ibis, 1884, p. 321. 
Drymocataphus cinereiceps, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, 
SOU: 
mee Bay (Lempriere); Taguso (Whitehead); P. 
Princesa (A. Everett). 
Representative form of A. malaccensis (Hartl.). 


GENUS—CORYTHOCICHLA. 
76.—Corythocichla crassa. 
Corythocichla crassa, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 391. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 7,000-8,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Allied to C. epzleprdota (Temm.) of Java and Sumatra. 
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GENUS—TURDINULUS. 


77.—Turdinulus exsul. 
Turdinulus exsul, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 479. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Allied to 7. robert: (God. Aust. & Wald.) of Tenas- 


serim. 


GENUS—ORTHNOCICHLA. 


78.—Orthnocichla whiteheadi. 
Orthnocichla whiteheadi, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 478. 
Kina Balu Mt. at. 4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 


FAMILY—BRACHYPODID-. 
SUB-FAMILY—BRACHYPODIN-. 
GENUS—IOLE. 


79.—lole olivacea. 
Tole olivacea, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 310. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Tum- 
bung Hiang (Grabowsky). 
8o0.—lole striaticeps. 
lole striaticeps, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 200. 
Taguso (Whitehead). 
Allied to /. wirzdescens, Blyth, of Aracan, Burma and 
Tennasserim. 


GENUS—HEMIXUS. 
&$1.—Hemixus malaccensis. 
Hemixus malaccensts, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, 
De 52- 
flypsipetes malaccensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 202. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccarz); Bintulu (A. Everett); 
Lumbidan (Low); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Silam 
(Guillemarda). ) 
82.—Hemixus connectens. 
Flemixus connectens, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 446. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
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Allied both to #7. cinereus (Blyth) of Sumatravaan 
Malacca and to //. flavala (Hodgs.) of the Himalayas 
and the Khasia and Kakhyen Hills in Burma. 


GENUS—PINAROCICHLA. 


83.—-Pinarocichla euptilosa. 
Pinarocichla euptilosa, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, 
p02. | 
Criniger susanit, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 207. 
Pycnonotus euptilotis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1876, p. 38. 
Criniger tristis, Brigg. Abhandl. nat. Ver. Bremen, y, 


P- 459. 
Jambusan, Sibu, Bintulu, Sarawak (A. Everett); 
Moera Teweh (fischer). : 


GENUS—MICROPUS. 


84.—Micropus melanocephalus. 
Micropus melanocephalus, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, 
2 OS. 
eo Wale melanocephalus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 201. 
B. tmmaculatus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1876, p. 39. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Matang Mt. at 2,000 
ft. (A. Everett); Labuan (Low); Kina Balu Mt. up 
to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); 
Silam (Lempriere); Moera Teweh (/7scher); Taguso 
(Whitehead); P. Princesa (A. Everett) 


85.—Micropus melanoleucus. 
Micropus melanoleucus, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, 
D> OO). | 
Microtarsus melanoleucus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 202. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Trusan (A. Everett). 


GENUS—CRINIGER. 


86.—Criniger phoeocephalus. 
Criniger pheocephalus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 207. 
Sarawak (A. Lverett); Lawas (Treacher); Benkoka 
(Whitehead); Sandakan (W. &B. Pryer); Banjarma- 
sin (Schwaner). 


. 
. 


_ “ea 
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87.—Criniger diardi. 
Criniger diardt, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 208. 
Sarawak (Doria and Leccart); Moera Teweh (f7%s- 
cher); Kapuas (Schwaner); Pontianak (Dara). 


88.—Criniger frater. 
Ganieen juatern, Onanpe,) Vr inns See, 2nd Ser, 1, 


o S348 
ee (Whitehead); P. Princesa (Steere). 
Representative form of C. gutturalrs (Bp.) of Borneo, 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. 
89.—Criniger gutturalis. 
Criniger gutturalts, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 206. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarr); Bintulu (A. Everett): 
N. W. Borneo (Low); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); 
Silam (Guzllemard); Moera Veweh (f’scher); Ban- 
jarmasin (A7/oftt/ey); Pontianak (Dard). 
go.—Criniger ruficrissus. 
Ciieen Fuplerissus, siatpe, 2. 5. 1870, p. 248. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 1,000-3,000 ft. (Whitehead, Bur- 
bidge); Jambusan (Platen) (2) 
Nearly allied to C. gutturalis (Bp.). 
g1.—Criniger finschi. 
Criniger finscht, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 209. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Tagora (H. Everett); 
Moera Teweh (/%scher). 
g2.—Criniger palawanensis. ; 
Criniger palawanensis, Tweeddale, P.Z.S., 1878, p. 618. 
Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (A. Everett). 
Representative form of C. fimschz, Salvad., of Borneo 
and the Malay Peninsula. 
GENUS—TRICOPHOROPSIS. 
93.—Tricophoropsis typus. 
Tricophoropsis typus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 203. 
Storms criniger, Walden, lbis, 1872, p. 377, P). xii: 
‘Sarawak (Doria and Geccart); Bintulu (A. Everett), 
pe (Zreacher); Lumbidan (Low); Kapuas (M/ul- 
ler). 
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GENUS—TRICHOLESTES. 


94.—-Tricholestes criniger. 
Tricholestes criniger, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, p. 89. 
I. minutus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 205, PIA vane 
Sarawak (Doria and BSeccari); Lumbidan (Ussher, 
Treacher); Sandakan (W. B&B. Pryer), Benkoka 
(Whitehead). 


GENUS—TRACHYCOMUS. 


95.—Trachycomus ochrocephalus. 
Trachycomus ochrocephalus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 196. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Baram (A. Everett); Papar (A. 
Everett), Moera Teweh (/7scher). 


GENUS—ORCOCTISTES. 


96.—Orcoctistes leucops. 
Orcoctistes leucops, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, py -a6eyer eam 
HIG Ie 
Kina Balu Mt. 7,000-8,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Genus near Pycnonotus. 


GENUS—PYCNONOTUS. 


g7.—Pycnonotus analis. 
Pycnonotus analts, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 197. 
P. analis var. alba, W. Blasius, Zeit. Gesam. Ornith,, 1, 
Os BUS, (USOA)). 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Labuan (Low); Kina 
Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead); Moera Teweh 
(Fischer) ; Banjarmasin ((Zot¢ley). 
The variety designated a/ba by Dr. Blasius appears to 
have been founded on an albino bird. It was _pro- 
cured from Banjarmasin (Schierbrand),. 


98.—Pycnonotus plumosus. 
Pycnonotus plumosus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 198. 
Sarawak (Doria and Leccarz); Labuan (Low); Silam 
(Guillemard), | 
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99.—Pycnonotus cinereifrons. 
Pycnonotus cineretfrons, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 200. 
Brachypus cinereifrons, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 
617. 
Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (A. Everett). 
Representative form of P. plumosus, Blyth. 


100.—Pycnonotus simplex. 
Pycnonotus simplex, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, p. 


1 

Sarawak (Wallace); Bintulu (A. Averett); Kina Balu 
Mt. up to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. 
Pryer); Silam (Guzllemard); Moera Teweh (f7s- 
cher); Tumbang Hiang (Gradbowsky). 


101.—Pycnonotus salvadori. 
Pycnonotus salvadorit, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, p. 
Aol. 
P pusillus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 200. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Lambidan (Low); Mindai (Gra- 
bowsky). 


GENUS—RUBIGULA. 


102.—Rubigula webberi. 
Rubigula webbert, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, p. 171. 
L[xidia squamata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 200. 
Tagora (H. £verett); Matang Mt. (Dora and Bec- 
cart); Silam (Lempriere). 


103.—Rubigula paroticalis. 
Rubigula paroticalis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1878, p. 418. 
Tagora (H. Everett); Jambusan (Platen); Lawas 
(Lvreacher). 
Representative form of FR. cyaniventris (Blyth) of 
Tenasserim, the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. 


104.—Rubigula montis. 
Tenovenla montis, onanpe, &. Z.S:, 1870, p. 247. 
Lawas(?) Kina Balu(?) (Zveacher); Kina Balu Mt. at 
3,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
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SUB-FAMILY—AZGITHININA. 


GENUS—AZGITHINA. 


105.—¢githina viridis. 
‘Eegithina viridis, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, p. 4. 
Tora scapularis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 190. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccar/); Sirambu Mt. at 1,000 
ft. (A. Everett); Labuan (Low); Papar (A. Everett) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (/%s- 
cher) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Steere). 


106.—A‘githina viridissima. 
fEgithina viridissima, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, 
[De 
Lora viridissima, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 192. 
HUD, Son, lo WOU, (Oo UO 
Jambusan, Sarawak (P/aten) ; Labuan (Low); Lumbi- 
dan (Treacher); Benkoka (Whitehead) ; Barabei 
(Grabowsky) ; Tumbang Hiang (Graboushy) Ban- 
jarmasin (Mottley). 


GENUS—CHLOROPSIS. 


107.—Chloropsis zosterops. 
Chloropsis zosterops, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, p. 24. 
Phyllornis sonneratit, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 193. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccarz) ; Lumbidan (#7. Low) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Silam (Guzllemara) ; 
Moera Teweh (/7scher); Mindai (Grabowsky) ; 
Banjarmasin (J/ott/ey). 


108.—Chloropsis cyanopogon. 
Chloropsis cyanopogon, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, 
Qe: 
lane cyanopogon, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 194. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz) ; N. W. Borneo (Low) ; 
Banguey I.(4. Everett) ; Silam (Lempriere); ‘Moera 
Teweh (f7scher) ; Mindai (Grabowsky). 
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109.—Chloropsis viridinucha. 
Chloropsis viridinucha, Sharpe, Ibis, 1877, p. 15. 
Phyllornis icterocephala, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 195. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Moera Teweh (/7s- 
cher) ; Mindai (Grabowsky). 
Representative form of P. zcterocephala, Less., of 
the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. 


110.—Chloropsis kinabaluensis. 
Chloropsts kinabaluensis, Sharpe, ibis, 1887, p. 445. 
C. flavocincta, Id., idem, 1887, p. 445. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (Whitehead). 


111.—Chloropsis palawanensis. 
Chloropsis palawanensts, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 200. 
Phyllornis palawanensis, Id., Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Ser., i, 
Desesn el al, Nes. tc 2. 
Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (Steere). 


SUB-FAMILY—IRENINZ. 
GENUS—IRENA. 


112.— Irena criniger. 
Tvena criniger, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. 111, p. 267. 
Tcyanea, Salvad., Uccs Bor., p: 151. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccart) ; Matang Mt. at 1,000 
ft. (A. Hverett) ; Baram (Hose); Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Kina Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead) ; San- 
dakan (W. B. Pryer) ; Silam (Lempriere) ; Moera 
Teweh (f7scher) ; Banjarmasin (MZofttley). 
113.—Irena tweeddalii. 


lgenaniwecdaalia, onarpe, lr, Linn.Soc., 2nd Ser., 1, 


DSC on el El; tie. 1. 

Marasi Bay (Lemprzere) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. 
Princesa (Steere). 

Representative form of /. puella (Leth.) of India 
Siam, and Cochin-China. 
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FAMILY—ORIOLIDA. | j 
GeNus—ORIOLUS. | 


114.—Oriolus chinensis. 
Ortolus chinensis, Linn., S. N.1, p. 160; Guillemard, 
EB. Zs 5 18853 py 202s 
O. suinensis, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc; 1877, p. s2q,mmae 
RZ SOTO mp se 
Broderipus acrorynchus, Walden, Tr. Z. S., ix, p. 185. 
Sibutu I. (Low). 
Dr. Guillemard unites O. palawanensis also with O. 
chinensis. 
115.—Oriolus palawanensis. 
Oriolus palawanensts, Sharpe, Ibis, 1884, p. 319. 
O. chinensts, Id., Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd) Sempeeme ae 


Dp: 3238: 
Broderipus palawanensis, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, 
ps O16: 
B. acrorynchus var. palawanensts, W. Blasius, Ornis, 
TOSO,p) S15: 


Balabac (Steere); Marasi Bay (Lemprzere); Taguso 

- (Whitehead); P. Princesa (A. Everett). 

Representative form of O. chinensis, Linn. 

116.—Oriolus maculatus. 
Oriolus maculatus, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. 1, p. 199. 
Oriolus indicus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 276. 

S. Borneo (Croockewit); Labuan (Low). 

Schelegel (/us. P. B., Coraces, p. 102) records three. 
skins of Orzolus indicus collected in S. Borneo by 
Croockewit as existing in the Leiden Museum. 
Through the kindness of Professor Bittikofer one 
of these skins has recently been sent to London, 
and on comparison with a series of O. maculatus 
it was found to be identical with that species and 
not with O. zxdicus. A single skin of O. macula- 
tus purporting to have come from N. W. Borneo 
is preserved in the British Museum collection, It 
is registered as having been procured from Sir H, 
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Low in 1846. I include the species with consider- 
able doubt, for it is very singular that so conspicu- 
ous a bird has not occurred to any one of the 
numerous collectors since 1846. 

117.—Oriolus xanthonotus. 

Ortolus xanthonotus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 277. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccarz) ; Trusan (A. Everett) ; 

Kina Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead) ; San- 
dakan (W. B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (fischer) ; 
Banjarmasin (Mottley); Taguso (Whitehead); P. 
Princesa (A. Everett). 

118.—Oriolus consobrinus. 


Oriolus consobrinus, Wardlaw-Ramsay, P. Z. S., 1879, 


pa 7eo: 

N.E. Borneo (?) 

Mr. Sharpe informs me that this bird was among a 
number of other skins in the Tweeddale collection 
all marked ‘‘N.E. Borneo,’ but some of which had 
still attached to them their original lables showing 
them to have been collected in Sarawak by Mr. H. 
Everett. There is, therefore, doubt as to which 
part of Borneo this bird came from. It is dissi- 
milar from all known immature individuals of O. 
xanthonotus and belongs rather to the O. steeri 

| group. 
119.—Oriolus vulneratus. 
Oriolus vulneratus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 437. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 

Representative form of O. sanguinolentus (Temm.) 
of Java and O. consanguineus (Ramsay) of Suma- 
tra. 


FAMILY—PARID--. 
SUB-FAMILY—PARINZ. 
GENUS—PARUS. 


120.—Parus sarawakensis. 
Parus sarawacensts, Slater, bis, 1885, p. 327. 
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P. cinerascens, \d, idem, 1885, p. 122. 
Tagora (47. Everett). 


121.—Parus amabilis. 
Parus amabilts, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc.,. 2nd Sesame 
p. 339, Eisley ties 2 

Balabac (Steere): Taguso (Whitehead). 

Parus elegans has been recorded by Mr. Sharpe 
(Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Ser., 1, p. 338) as hayime beem 
collected in Palawan by Prof. Steere. It now ap- 
pears, however, from the date on the label that 
this bird was most probably collected in Luson and 
the locality Palawan attached to it in error by Prof. 
Skee he: 


SUB-FAMILY—SITTINE. 


GENUS—DENDROPHILA. 


122,.—Dendrophila frontalis. 
Dendrophila frontalis, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., and 
Re levmey tly 5) OP tor 
Taguso (Whitehead) : P. Princesa (Steere). 


123.—Dendrophila corallipes. 

Dendrophila corallipes, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 479. 

D. frontal, Salvad., Ucc. Bor. p27 wO% 

Sarawak (Dorza and Beccarz); Labuan (Low); Kina 
Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (Whitehead) ; Sandakan (W. 
B. Pryer); Silam (Guzllemard); Banjarmasin 
(Schierbrand). 

Representative form of D. frontalzs (Horsf.) , 


FAMILY—LANIID/E. 
SUB-FAMILY—LANIIN/E. 
GENUS—LANIUS. 
124.—Lanius cephalomelas. 
Lantus cephalomelas, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1881, p. 795: 


L. schalowt, Sharpe, Nature, 1881, p. 232. 
Sandakan (WoO: Prien): 
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125.—Lanius lucionensis. 
Lanius luctonensis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1876, p. 43. 
L. schwanerz (2), Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 159. 
Lanius, sp., Id., idem, p. 159. 
Sarawaken(Ae s2verecc); Wabuan (Ussher); N. W. 
Borneo (Low); Taguso (Whitehead). 


126.—Lanius tigrinus. 
Lantus tigrinus, Gadow, Cat. Birds B. M. vil, p. 289. 
Tagora (H. Everett); Baram (Hose); Telang (Gra- 
bowsky). 


GENUS—PTERUTHIUS. 


127.—Pteruthius zralatus. 
Pteruthius eralatus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 451. 
Kina Balu, 2,000-8,000 ft. (Whitehead). 


GENUS—PITYRIASIS. 


128.—Pityriasis gymnocephala. 
Pityriasis gymnocephala, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 159. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Baram (A. Everett) ; Sigalind 
(Lempriere); Sandakan (W.B.Pryer); Moera’'Teweh 
(fischer); Lihong Bahaja (Grabowsky); Kapuas 
(Schwaner) ; Pontianak (Dzard). 


SuB-FAMILY—PRIONOPINE. 
GENUS—TEPHRODORNIS. 


129—Tephrodornis gularis. 
Lephrodornis gularts, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 156. 
Sarawak at goo ft. (Dorza and Seccarz); Tagosa 
(A. Everett); Lumbidan (Zow); Kina Balu Mt. at 
3,000 ft. (Whitehead) ; Sandakan (W. B. Pryer). 

Professor Bittikofer is of opinion (Votes Leyd. Mus., 
ix, p. 52) that the Bornean bird is probably sepa- 
rable as a distinct species, for which he proposes 
the name 7. frenatus. 
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GENUS—HYLOTERPE. 


130.—Hyloterpe grisola. 
Hyloterpe grisola, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 157. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Labuan (Zreacher) ; Lumbidan 
(Ussher); Benkoka (Whitehead); Libarran I. (Guzd- 
lemard); Banjarmasin (Mottley). 


131.—Hyloterpe whiteheadi. 
Hyloterpe whiteheadi, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 198. 
FH. platent, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 372; Id., Ornis, 

ROS On Dsl. 

Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Platen). 

In this, as in the other instances, in which Dr. Blasius 
and Mr. Sharpe have unfortunately published 
concurrent titles for some of the Palawan birds, 
I have adopted the names given by the latter 
author, on the ground of the inexpediency of 
recognising the practice of publishing new titles in 
the ordinary newspaper press instead of in scienti- 
fic journals. 

The present species is nearly allied to 1. grzsola 
(Blyth). 

132.—Hyloterpe hypoxantha. 
F[yloterpe hypoxantha, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 451. 

Kina Balu Mountain, 3,000-8,000 feet (Whitehead). © 

Allied to “7. sulphuriventer (Wald.) of Celebes and 
to Hf. philippensis (Wald.) of the Philippines. 


GENUS—HEMIPUS. 


133.—Hemipus obscurus. 
Hemipus obscurus, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. ii, p. 305. 
Mytolestes obscurus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 153. 
Sarawak (Wallace}; Bintulu (A. Everett) ; Labuan 
(Low); Lumbidan (Ussher); Usukan Bay (Guzdle- 
mard); Kina Balu Mountain up to ‘1,600 Meee 
(Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Moera 
Teweh (fischer); Tumbang Hiang (Gradbowsky); 
Banjarmasin Mottley). 
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134.—Hemipus picatus. 
Hemipus picatus, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. ii, p. 85. 
Kina Balu Mountain at 4,000 feet (Whitehead). 


FAMILY—DICRURID-. 
GENUS—DICRURUS. 


135.—Dicrurus annectens. 
Dicrurus annectens, Sharpe, Ibis, 1878, p. 414. 
Sarawak (Ussher); Labuan (Ussher); Brunei (Us- 
sher); Kina Balu (Burbidge). 


GENUS—CHIBIA. 


130.—Chibia pectoralis. 
Chibia pectoralis, Guillemard, P. Z.S., pp. 259, 418. 
Cagayan Sulu (Guzllemard). 


137.—Chibia borneensis. 
Chitin borneensis, Sharpe, be. Z. >., 1879, p. 240. 

Lawas (Treacher); Kina Balu Mountain up to 5,000 
feet (Whitehead). 

A representative form of C. pectoralis (Wall.) of 
the Sulu Islands and Sulu Archipelago, and of C. 
leucops (Wall.) of Celebes. Dr. Guillemard, how- 
ever, (P.Z.S., 1885, pp. 259, 418) considers that the 
Bornean birds are not separable from typical C. 
pectoralis. 


138.—Chibia palawanensis. 
Chibia palawanensis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1884, p. 318. 
Dicrurus palawanensis, Wweeddale, P.Z.S., 1878, p. 
614. 
Dicruropsis palawanensis, W. Blasius, Ornis, 1888, 
De Bi 
Marasi Bay (Lempriere); Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. 
Princesa (A. Everett). 
A representative form of C. pectoralis (Wall.). 
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GENUS—CHAPTIA. 
139.—Chaptia malayensis. 
Chaptia malayensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 153. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Sigalind (Guzllemara); 
Moera Teweh (/7scher); Tumbang Hiang (Gra- 
bowsky); Banjarmasin (MJottley). 


GENUS—BUCHANGA. 


140.—Buchanga leucophza (?) 
Buchanga leucopheza, Tweeddale, P. Z.S., 1878, p. 

615. 

B. cineracea, Shatpe, Vr: Linn. Soc., 2nd Seryergomeens 

Marasi Bay (Lempriere); Taguso (Whitehead); P. 
Princesa (Steere). 

Palawan birds appear to be sufficiently distinct to be | 
considered as representing a sub-species of JB. 
leucophea. 

141.—Buchanga stigmatops. 
Buchanga stigmatops, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 247. 

Kina Balu Mt. 1,000-3,000 ft. (Burbidge, Whitehead). 

This species has been recorded recently. from the 
highlands of Sumatra (Buttikofer, Notes Leyd. 
Mus., ix, p. 49). 


GENUS—DISSEMURUS. 


142.—Dissemurus platurus. 
Dissemurus platurus, Bittikofer, Notes Leyd. Mus., 1x, 


P. 50. 

D. brachyphorus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 154. 

Sarawak (Dorza and Beccari); Baram (Hose); Ban- 
guey I. (Guzllemard) ; Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) ; 
Silam (Lempriere), Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; Min- 
dai (Grabowsky) ; Banjarmasin (JZottley). 


FAMILY—CAMPOPHAGID-A. 


GENUS—ARTAMIDES. 
143.—Artamides normani. 
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Artamides normant, Sharpe, Ibis, 1880, p. tgo. 
Graucalus normant, \d., idem, 1887, p. 438. 

Kina Balu, 3,000-5,000 ft. (Whitehead). 

Allied to A. melanocephalus (Salvad.) of Sumatra. 


144.—Artamides sumatrensis. 
Artamides sumatrensis, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. ix, 
e02) 
Bed us sumatrensts, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 150. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccarz) ; Lumbidan (Treacher); 
Benkoka (Whitehead); Banjarmasin (Mottley) ; 
Marasi Bay (Lempriere); Taguso (Whitehead). 


GENUS—CHLAMYDOCHAERA. 


145.—Chlamydocheera jeffreyi. 
Chlamydochera jeffreyt, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 439, 
il; sii 
Kina Balu Mt. 3,000-8,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Genus near £dolitsoma. 


GENUS—PERICROCOTUS. 


146.—Pericrocotus xanthogaster. 
Pertcrocotus xanthogaster, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, 
p- 74: 
lees, Saivad., Wee, BOr.,.p. 143, Fl. 11. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccar?) ; Tagora (7. Everett) ; 
Marup (A. £verett); Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. 
(Whitehead); Banjarmasin (Schierbranda.). 


147.—Pericrocotus igneus. 
Pericrocotus tgneus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 144. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Bececarz); Lumbidan (Ussher) ; 
Kina Balu (Burbidge) ; Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) ; 
Silam (Guzllemard); Marasi Bay (Lempriere) ; 
Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Steere). 


148.—Pericrocotus montanus. 
Pericrocotus montanus, Sharpe, lbis, 1887, p. 439. 
Kina Balu Mt, at 8,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
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149.—Pericrocotus sinercenes 
Pericrocotus cinereigula, Sharpe, Ibis, 1889, p. 192. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
150.—Pericrocotus cinereus. 
Pericrocotus cinereus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1877, p. 19. 
Bintulu (A. £verett); Labuan (Low); Lumbidan (Low); 
Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (Platen). 


GENUS-—LALAGE. 


151.—Lalage terat. 
Lalage terat, Salvad., Uce. Bor., p. 145. 
be domunica, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1588, Pp: 373; lds Gnas 
Po glee 
Lingga, Sarawak (Dorza and Beecaay ].abuan 
(Low, Ussher); Abai (Guzllemard); Cagayan Sulu 
(Guillemard); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); P. 
Princesa (P/aten). 
L. timorensis (S. Mill.) has been included among the 
birds of Borneo, but seemingly on no sufficient 
evidence. Cf. Salvadom, Ucc: Bor pameee 


152.—Lalage culminata. 
Lalage culminata, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. tog. 
Volvocivora schierbrandit, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 148. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Baram (Hose); Lumbi- 
dan (Ussher); Kina Balu Mountain at 3,000 ft. 


(Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Silam ~ 


(Guzllemard); Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

V. (2) plumbea of Count Salvadori’s list (p. 149) is 
identical with Edolzisoma tenuirostre (Jard.) and 
the evidence of its occurrence in Borneo is insuf- 
ficient. 


FAMILY —MUSICAPID EZ. 
GENUS—HEMICHELIDON. 
153.—Hemichelidon sibirica. 
Hemichelidon sibtrica, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 3733 


Id-;-Ornis, 13835 p. 3T0: 
Puerto Princesa (P/aten). 


at er 
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154.—Hemichelidon cinereiceps. 
Hemtchelidon cineretceps, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 441, 
ANnGenssO, ps 1O4, rls vuy, figs 1 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Allied to . ferruginea (Hodgs.) of E. Himalayas to 
S. China. 


GENUS—ALSCONAX. 


155.—Alseonax latirostris. 
Alseonax latirostrts, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 129. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccart); N. W. Borneo (Low); 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (Whztehead). 


GENUS—MUSICAPA. 


156.—Musicapa griseisticta. 
Musicapa griseisticta, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 


153. 
M. manillensis, \d., Ibis, 1888, p. 200. 
Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (Platen). 


GENUS—PRATINCOLA. 


157.—-Pratincola caprata. 
Pratincola caprata, W. Blasius, Verh. z. b. Wien, 
KOKI DN 77: 
Borneo (fide Blasius). 


GENUS—POLIOMYIAS. 
158.—Poliomyias luteola. 
Poliomyias luteola, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 
201 
Erythrosterna erythaca, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 127. . 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Labuan (Low, Trea- 
cher); Moera Teweh (/7scher); Kina Balu Mt. at 
3,000 ft. (Whitehead). 


GENUS—MUSICAPULA. 
159.—Musicapula hyperythra. 
Musticapula hyperythra, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 385. 
Kina Balu Mountain at 4,000-8,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
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160.—Musicapula westermanni. : 
Musicapula westermannt, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 385, 
and 1889, p. 196. 7 
M. maculata, \d., Idem, 1888, p. 385. 
Kina Balu Mountain at 4,000-9,000 ft. ( WVhztehead). 


GENUS—GERYGONE. 


161.—Gerygone flaveola. 
Gerygone flaveola, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 214; 
Guillemard, PYZi Ss, 1865.9. 4a 
Borneo (Schwaner); Sandakan (Guzllemard). 
‘Corresponds in every way with those obtained at 
Meimbun”’ (Guzllemard Joc. cit.). 


-162.—Gerygone sulphurea. 

Gerygone sulphurea, Sharpe, P. Z.S., 1881, ps gas. 
Borneo (f7scher) ; Sandakan (W. B. Pryer). 
Compared with the type by Mr. Sharpe. . 


GENUS—XANTHOPYGIA. 


163.—Xanthopygia narcissina. 
Xanthopygia narcissina, Nicholson, Ibis, 1883, p. 86. 
Baram (/Zose); Labuan (Lempriere), Kina Balu Mt. 
(Whitehead); Sigalind (Lempriere). 
164.—Xanthopygia cyanomelena. 
Xanthopygia cyanomelzna, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 253. 
Labuan (Low); Lumbidan (Ussher); Kina Balu Mt. 
up to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead). | 


GENUs—TARSIGER. 
165.—Tarsiger hodgsoni. 
Tarsiger hodgsont, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 440. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
GENUS—HYPOTHYMIS. 
166.—Hypothymis occipitalis. 
Hypothymis occipitalis, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. ivy, 


Deeise la 
Hf. azurea, salvad., Ucc, Bor.) p, 133: 
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Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Labuan (Low); Kina 
Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. (Whztehead); Sandakan 
(W. B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (/7scher); Tumbang 
Hiang (Grabowsky); Banjarmasin (Schierbrand@) ; 
Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (A. Everett). 


GENUS—RHIPIDURA. 


167.—Rhipidura albicollis. 
Rhipidura albicollis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 441. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000-9,000 ft. (Whitehead). 


168.—Rhipidura perlata. 
Rhipidura perlata, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 328. 
ie. shomoijer, Id: Ibis, 1877, p. 18. 
Leucocerea perlata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 136. 
Sarawak (Wallace); N. W. Borneo (Low); Sandakan 
Cz Ger yer\s 
It is stated in the British Museum Catalogue (iv, p. 
324) that there is an example of A. phenicura 
(Mull. & Schleg.) of Bornean origin in the Elwes 
Collection. It will be safer to await further evid- 
ence before definitely including this species in the 
Bornean avifauna. 
169.—Rhipidura javanica. 
Rhipidura javanica, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 
282. 
Leucocerca javanica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 135. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Labuau (Low, Ussher); Kina Ba- 
lu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead); Sandakan 
iia miycn a Moera Weweh) (fischer), Banjar- 
masin (Mottley). 
170.—Rhipidura nigritorquis. 
Rhipidura nigritorquis, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd 
Sem le De BE: 
Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (Steere). 


GENUS—ZEOCEPHUS. 


171.—Zeocephus cyanescens. 
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Zeocephus cyanescens, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd 
SEE. 1) P: 3295, Ele advil hice 
Marasi Bay (Lempriere); Vaguso (Whitehead) ; P. 
Princesa (Steere). 
GENUS—TERPSIPHONE. 
172.—Terpsiphone affinis. 
Terpsiphone affinis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 137. 
Sarawak (Wadllae); Matang Mt. at 1,000 ft. (4. Eve- 
rett); Lumbidan (Low); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); 
Silam (Lempriere); Moera Teweh (/7scher); Tum- 
bang Hiang (Gradowsky); Banjarmasin (Moftley). 


GENUS—PHILENTOMA. 


173.—Philentoma velatum. 
Philentoma velatum, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 139. 
Sarawak (Wad/ace); Bintulu (A. Everett); Sandakan 
(WL. Pryer): 
174.—Philentoma pyrrhopterum. 
Philentoma pyrrhopterum, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 138. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Bintulu (A. Everett); Lumbidan 
(Ussher, Treacher); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Moe- 
ra Teweh (Fischer); Mindai (Grabowsky). 


GENUS—RHINOMYIAS. 


175.—Rhinomyias pectoralis. 
Rhinomyias pectoralis, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 
308. 
Setaria pectoralis, Salvad., Ucc Bor. p.23¢%enieee 
feel. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Bintulu (A. Averett); Lumbidan 
(Treacher); Kina Balu Mt. at 1,600 ft. (Whitehead); 
Benkoka (Whztehead); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); 
Moera Teweh (fvscher). 
176.—Rhinomyias gularis. 
Rhinomyias gularis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 385, and 
TOSQ, Ps ZO, le wir, nie 2 3 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000-7,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Highland form of A. pectoralis (Salvad.). 
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177.—Rhinomyias ruficrissa. 
Rhinomytas ruficrissa, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 441. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Allied to A. ruficauda, Sharpe, of Basilan. 


GENUS—CULICICAPA. 


178.—Culicicapa ceylonensis. 
Culicicapa ceylonensts, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 134. 
Sarawak (Wallace, Doria and Beccart); Tagora (#. 
Everett); Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft, March 18, 
nesting (Whitehead); Puerto Princesa (Platen). 


179.—Culicicapa panayensis. 
Culicicapa panayensis, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 
Si) 
Xantholestes panayensts, Id. Ibis, 1888, p. 199. 
Taguso (Whitehead). 
Allied to Musicapa (Culicicapa) helianthea, Wal- 
lace, of Celebes. 


GENUS—CRYPTOLOPHA. 


180.—Cryptolopha trivirgata. 
Cryptolopra trivirgata, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 385. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 5,000-9,000 ft. (Whitehead). 


181.—Cryptolopha schwaneri. 
Cryptolopha schwanert, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, 
petogeeidh Ins; 1887, p. 443, and 1880, p. 203, 
PAL, NAMI ee ae 
Abrornis schwanert, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 245. 
Borneo (Mus. Lugd.); Kina Balu Mt. at 5,000 ft. 
(Whitehead). 


182.—Cryptolopha montis. 
Cryptolopha montis, Sharpe, lbis, 1887, p. 442; Id., 
pide, SSO, Pp. 203 lh vin, te! 1, 
Kina Balu Mt. at 8,000 ft. (Whitehead); Taguso 
(Whitehead). 
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GENUS—STOPAROLA. 


183.—Stoparola thalassinoides. 
Stoparola thalassinotdes, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 132. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Tagora (/7. Everett); 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (WAztehead); Sigalind 
(Lempriere); Silam (Guzllemara). 


184.—Stoparola cerviniventris. 
Stoparola cerviniventris, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 444 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000-7,000 ft. (Whztehead). 
Allied to S. zxdigo (Horsf.) of Java and S. ruficris- 
sa (Salvad.) of Sumatra. 


GENUS—SIPHIA. 


185.—Siphia unicolor. , 
Siphia unicolor, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 444. 
Cyornis cyanopolia, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 132. ~ 
Borneo (Mus. Lugd.); Sarawak (H/. Everett). 


186.—Siphia elegans. 
Siphia elegans, Sharpe, Cat, Birds B. M. iv, p. 447. 
Cyornts elegans, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 130. 
Sarawak (A. Averett); Lumbidan (7reacher); Kina 
Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (Whitehead); Benkoka ( White- 
head); Moera Teweh (/7scher); Tumbang Hiang 
(Grabowsky). 


187.—Siphia banyumas. 
Siphia banyumas, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 449. 
Cyornis banyumas, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 130. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccarz}; Bintulu (A. Everett); 
Labuan (Zow); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Banjar- 
masin (Schzerbrand); P. Princesa (A. Everett). 
The existence of this species in Palawan rests upon 
a single skin collected at Puerto Princesa, which 
is indistinguishable from the ¢ of S. danyumas as 
represented by a considerable series in the British 
Museum. 
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188.—Siphia lemprieri. 
Stphia lempriert, Sharpe, Ibis, 1884, p, 319. 
Cyornts banyumas 9 , Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 615. 
Siphia elegans 9, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 447; 
Ramsay, Ibis, 1886, p. 159. 


S. ramsayt, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 373; Id., Ornis, 
1888, p. 308. 

Marasi Bay (Lempriere); Taguso (Whitehead); P. 
Princesa (A. Everett). 

A single skin of a Szphza obtained by me at P. 
Princesa was determined by the late Lord Tweed- 
dale as the 2? of S. danyumas. Mr. Sharpe sub- 
sequently referred this specimen to S. elegans, 
but on further examination considers it to be un- 
doubtedly the 2 of S. demprierz, with which view 
I concur. A comparison of the description of S. 
ramsayt of Dr. Blasius with the type of S. lem- 
prierz seems to show that it is identical with the 
latter species. S. /empriert is a representative 


form of S. philippensts. 


189.—Siphia cceruleata. 
Siphia ceruleata, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 451. 
Cyornis rujijrons, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 131. 
Schwaneria cerulata, \d., idem, p. 134. 
Borneo (Gonaparte); Sarawak, type of C. rufifrons 
(Wallace); Vagora (H. Everett). 


190.—Siphia beccariana. 
Siphia beccariana, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. ivy, p. 452. 
Cyornts beccariana, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 131. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz ); Tagora (£7, Everett) ; 
Barabei (Grabowsky). 


19g1.—Siphia turcosa. 
Siphia turcosa, Briggm., Abhandl. nat. ver. Bremen, 
V, p- 457. 
Tagora (7. Everett); Trusan (A. Everett); Lumbi- 
dan (Ussher) ; Moera Teweh (fvscher). 
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192.—Siphia obscura. 
Siphia obscura, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1831, p. 7e0; 
Borneo (AZus. Brit.). 


193.—Siphia erithacus. 
Szphia erithacus, Sharpe, Ilbis,. 1888, p. oo) sialemae 


eR 2. 
S. platenz, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 3972; lids) s@iaaieees 
1888, p. 309. 


Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (P/aten). 

A skin of this species was contained in Mr. Lem- 
priere’s collection from Marasi Bay, but was left 
undescribed by Mr. Sharpe in his Catalogue of 
that collection until further specimens should have 
been received. So that the credit of the discovery 
of the species really belongs to Mr. Lempriere. 


SECTION—OSCINES LATIROSTRES. 
FAMILY—HIRUNDINIDA.. 


GENUS—HIRUNDO. 


194.—Hirundo guttural. 
FHirundo gutturalis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 125. 
Td 7ustica, Sharpe, Ibis; 1d06,5 9200: 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccarz); Labuan (Low); Moera 
Teweh (/vscher); Banjarmasin ((/ottley); Taguso 
(Whitehead); P. Princesa (Platen). 


195.—Hirundo javanica. 
firundo javanica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 126. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Labuan (Mottley); Cagayan 
Sulu (Guzllemard); Moera Teweb (/7scher); Ban- 
jarmasin (J7ottley); Marasi Bay (Lemprzere); Ta- 
guso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (A Everett). 
GENUS—CHELIDON. 
196.—Chelidon dasypus. 
Chelidon dasypus, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. x, p. gt. 
Delichon dasypus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 127. 7 
Borneo (Aus. Lugd.), 
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SECTION—OSCINES TENUIROSTRES. 
FAMILY—NECTARINIIDA. 
SUB-FAMILY—NECTARINIINA. 


GENUS—-AXTHOPYGA. 


197.—Athopyga temmincki. 
Asthopyga temminckt, Sharpe, Ibis, 1878, p. 419. 
Tagora, Sarawak (7. Everett); Kina Balu Mt. up to 
5,000 ft. (Whitehead). 


198.—/“thopyga siparaja. 
Aithopyga stparaja, Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 57, 
IP lls Sab, 
VENEUpOgOn, Savad., Wee, Bor, Pp. 173: 
Pie Ga copozony Ineiehs, Ide idem, p: 170; Shelley, 
Montoe: ‘Cinniyirs sp. 50: 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Labuan (Low); Kina 
Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead); Sanguey 
I. (Guillemard); Sandakan (Pryer); Moera Teweh 
(fischer); Banjarmasin (Mottley); Rangas (Gra- 
bowsky). 


199.—ALthopyga shellevi. 
Vianhopea srelleyo snarpe, Dr. Linn. S0c., 2nd Ser., 1, 
Py 342: 
Balabac (Steere); Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa 
(Steere). 
Allied to 2. duivenbadi, Schleg., of the Sanghir Is. 


GENUS—CHALCOSTETHA. 


200.—Chalcostetha insignis. 
Chalcostetha insignts, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 177. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Bintulu (A. Everett); Labuan 
(Low); Abai(A. Everett); Libawan |. (Guzllemard); 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Banjarmasin (Mottley); 
Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (A. Everett). 
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GENUS—CINNYRIS. 
201.—Cinnyris hasselti. 
Cinnyris hasseltt, Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 127, Pl. xix. 
Nectarophila hasseltit, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 177. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Bintulu (A. Everett); Labuan 
(Low); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Moera Teweh 
(fischer), Rangas (Grabowsky). 
202.—Cinnyris sperata. 
Cinnyrts sperata, Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 131, Pl. xlin. 
Nectarophila sperata, Tweed., P. Z. Sj 1878, pmeeen 
Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (A. Everett). 
203.—Cinnyris aurora. 
Cinnyris aurora, Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 149, Pl. xlvu, 
ingees 1h 
Cin one aurora, \Vweedale, P. Z..S)) 1876p eee 
Marasi Bay (Lempriere); Taguso (Whitehead); P. 
Princesa (A. Everett). 
Representative form of C.j7ugularis (Linn.) of the 
Philippines. 
204.—Cinnyris pectoralis. } 
Cinnyrts pectoralis, Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 165, Pl. lin. 
Cyrtostomus pectoralis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 170. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarij; Labuan (Mottley); 
Kina Balu Mt. up to 1,000 feet (Whitehead); Ran- 
gas (Grabowsky); Banjarmassin (Mottley). 
GENUS—ANTHREPTES. 
205.—Anthreptes hypogrammica. 
Anthreptes hypogrammica, Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 
Bog lel hexcy iil: 7 
Hypogramma nuchalis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 172. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); N.W. Borneo (Low); 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (f7scher). 


206.—Anthreptes simplex. 
Anthreptes simplex, Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 309, Pl. c. 
Arachnophila simplex, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 172. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Bintulu (A. Everett); 
Lumbidan (Z7veacher); Moera Teweh (fischer). 
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207.—Anthreptes malaccensis. 
Anthreptes malaccensts, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 178. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Labuan (Mottley); 
Usukan Bay (Guzllemard); Cagayan Sulu (Guz//e- 
mard); Libarran |. (Guillemard); Sandakan (W. 
B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (fischer); Banjarmasin 
(Mottley); Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa 
(Steere). 
208.—Anthreptes rhodolama. 
Anthreptes rhodolema, Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 313, 
ery. Sharpe, Ibis, 1579, p. 260. 
Lawas (Treacher). 


209.—Antreptes pheenicotis. 
Anthreptes phentcotts, Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 325, 
ble eve 
Chalcoparia singalensts, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 180. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Labuan (JZottley); Lumbidan 
(Treacher), Kina Balu Mountain up to 1,000 feet 
(Whitehead); Sandakan (W. &. Pryer), Silam 
(Guillemard); Moera Teweh (/7scher); Tumbang 
Hiang (Grabowsky); Banjarmasin (JZofttley). 


SUB-FAMILY—ARACHNOTHERINA. 
GENUS—ARACHNOTHERA. 


210.—Arachnothera modesta. 
Arahnothera modesta, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 183. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccarz ); Lawas (Ussher); Kina 


Balu Mt. at 2,000 feet (Whitehead); Sigalind (Lem- 
priere). 


211.—Arachnothera longirostris. 
Arachnothera longirosiris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 186. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Geccarz ); Lawas (Treacher); Kina 
Balu at 3,000 feet (Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. 
Pryer); Silam (Lempriere); Moera Teweh (fischer); 
Banjarmasin (Shzerbrana). 
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212,—Arachnothera dilutior. 
Arachnothera dilutior, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Ser., 
1, P- 341. i 
Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (Steere). _ 
Representative form of A. longirostris (Lath.) of 
Borneo, Java, ouimatha, icc 


213.—Arachnothera chrysogenys. 
Archnothera chrysogenys, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 181. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Geccarz); Bintulu (4. Everett); 
Lawas (Treacher); Silam (Guzllemard); Mindai 
(Grabowsky); Bejadjoe (S. Miller). 


Arachnothera juliz. 
Arachnothera juliz, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 451, Pl. xiv. 
Kina Balu Mountain at 4,000 feet (Whitehead). 


GENUS—ARACHNOKAPHIS. 


215.—Arachnoraphis robusta. 
Arachnoraphis robusta, Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 367, 
Fel wexvatie 
Arachnothera robusta, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 184. 
Sarawak (Wallace), N. W. Borneo (Ussher); Silam 
(Guzllemard); Moera Teweh (f/7scher). 


Die 


216.—Arachnoraphis crassirostris. “ 
Arachnoraphis crasstrostris, Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 
Bonin elle Cane. 
Arachnothera crassirostris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 187. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Lawas (Treacher); 


Silam (Guzllemard); Mindai (Grabowsky). 


217.—Arachnoraphis flavigastra. 
Arachnoraphis flavigastra, Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 
BF bl eex x. | 
Arachnothera cytonit, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 182.. 
Sarawak (Dorzaand Beccarz); Sandakan (W.B. Pryer); 
Silam (Guzllemard). 
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FAMILY—DICAAIDZAL. 
SUB-FAMILY—DICAIINA. 
GENUS—DICAUM. 


218.—Diczeum nigrimentum. 
Diczum nigrimentum, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 165. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccarz ); Labuan (Ussher); Kina 
Balu Mt. at 1,000 feet (Whitehead); Banjarmasin 
(Zottley). 
Wecondine to Mr. Sharpe (Cat. Birds,’ x,. p. 17) 
this species, or sub-species, is not confined to 
Borneo, but occurs also in the Malay Peninsula. 
219.—Diczum pryeri. 
Dierum fryer, ouatpe, P. Z. S., 1881, p. 795: 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer). 
Apparently a representative form in N. E. Borneo of 
D. nigrimentum of the western districts of the 
island. ; 


220.—Diczum monticolum. 
Diceum monticolum, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 452. 
: Kina Balu Mountain at 4,000 feet (Whitehead). 
Allied to D. sulaense, Sharpe, of the Sula Islands. 


221.—Diceum trigonostigma. 
Diczum trigonostigma, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 166. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Malang Mountain at 
1,000 feet (A. Everett); Labuan (Mottley); Lawas 
(Burbidge); Kina’ Balu Mountain at 1,000 feet 
(Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Moera 
Teweh (/7scher); Rangas (Grabowsky); Banjar- 
massin (Moft/ey). 


222.—Diczeum chrysorrheum. 
Diczum chrysorrheum, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 168. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccarz); Bintulu (A. Everett); 
Kina Balu Mountain at 1,000 feet (Whitehead). 
D. flammeum (Sparrm.) has been recorded by Bo- 
naparte, Finsch and Gray as inhabiting Borneo. 
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Nevertheless its occurrence would seem to be 
unconfirmed by any good evidence, and I have 
therefore omitted it. 


GENUS—MYZANTHE. 


223—Myzanthe pygmea. 
Myzanthe pygmea, Tweeddale, P. Z.S., 1878, p. 620. | 
Diceum pygmeum, W. Blasius, Ornis, 1888, p. 313. 
Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (A Everett). 


GENUS—PRIONOCHILUS. 
224—Prionochilus ignicapillus. 
Prionochilus tgnicapillus, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1883, p. 580 
P. percussus, W. Blasius, Verh. z.b. Wien, xxxtil, p. 54. 
Borneo (AZus. Brit.); Tumbang Hiang (Grabowsky). 


225.—Prionochilus xanthopyegius. 
Prionochilus xanthopygius, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 162. 
Sarawak (Dorza and Beccarz ) ; Bintulu (A. Everett); 
Lumbidan (Low); Sandakan, (W. B. Pryer). 


226.—Prionochilus johanne. 
Prionochilus johannz, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 201, Pl. 
ly, oe. I. 
econ sp. (2) Id., Tr. Linn. Soc., zndySeriapeso: 
P. xanthopygius, Ramsay, Ornith. Works, Lord Tweed- 
dale, Appendix p. 658. 
P. plateni, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 372, Idee Oras: 
1OOS, py 21s: : 
Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (Platen). 
Representative form of P. xanthopygius, Salvad. 


227.—Prionochilus thoracicus. 
Prionochilus thoracicus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor, p. to: 
Sarawak (Wallace) ; Bintulu (A. Averett) ; Lumbidan 
(Low); Lawas (Z7reacher); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer). 


228.—Prionochilus maculatus. , 
Prionochilus maculatus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 164. 
Sarawak (Wadlace); Bintulu (A. Everett) ; Sandakan 
(W. B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (f7scher). 
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229.——Prionochilus everetti. 
Prionochilus everettt, Sharpe, Ibis, 1877, p. 16; Id., 
IP Zassy 1970) Jel, Soom iene 
Bintulu (A. Everett); Labuan (Ussher). 
Allied to P. odsoletus (Mill. and Schleg.) of Timor 
and Flores. 


SUB-FAMILY—ZOSTEROPIN£. 
GENUS—ZOSTEROPS. 


230.—Zosterops flava. 
Zosterops fiava, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. ix, p. 179. 
Aeparouia, Sawad., Uec. Bor., p. 186. 
Z. melanura, Id., idem, p. 189. 
Banjarmasin (Mottley, Hombron & Facquinot); Pon- 
tianak (Diard). 
“Bornean specimens are rather lighter in colour 
than the typical one from Java, but cannot be 
specifically separated.” (Sharpe, loc cit.) 


231.—Zosterops clara. 
Zosterops clara, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 479. 
Kina Balu at 4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Allied to Z. atzfrous (Wallace) of Celebes. 
232.—Zosterops aureiventer. 


Zosterops auretventer, Sharpe, Ibis, 1387, p. 452. 
Kina Balu Mountain at 1,000 ft. (Whitehead). 


FAMILY—PLOCEID. 
GENUS—CHLORURA. 


233.—Chlorura borneensis. 


Chlorura borneensis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1889. 
C. hyperythra, Id., idem, 1887, p. 453. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 1,000-8,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Mr. Sharpe proposes to separate the Bornean 
Chlorura under the above name, 
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GENUS—ERYTHRURA. 
234.—Erythrura prasina. 
| <Erythrura prasina, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 268: 


Jambusan (Platen); Sibu (A. Everett); Lawas 


(Zreacher) ; Kina Balu Mountain up to 1,000 ft. 
(Whitehead). | 


GENUS—PADDA. 
235.—Padda oryzivora. 
Padda oryzivora, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 263. 


Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz) ; Labuan (Low) ; Ban- 
jarmasin (Mottley). 


GENUS—MUNIA. 
236.—Munia fuscans. 
Munia fuscans, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 268. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Labuan (Low); Moera Teweh 
(fischer); Banjarmasin (MMottley); Kina Balu 
Mountain up to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
237.—Munia leucogastra. 
Munia leucogastra, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 267. 
Sarawak (Doria and Seccarz); Sandakan (W. B. 
Pryer). 
238.—Munia brunneiceps. 
Munia brunnetceps, Walden, Tr. Z. 55 vilj pagans 
ix, tig. Vyandenxe pa 20g. 
M. atricapilla, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 265. 
Abundant everywhere in open country in the N.W. 
_ districts of Borneo. Mr. Sharpe, who has recently 
paid attention to the J/unza group, is of opinion 


that 47. atricapilla (Vieill.) does not occur in 
Borneo. 


239.—Munia Jagori. 
Munta jagor1, Walden, Tr. L. S., 1x, p. 207. 


M. atricapilla, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 202. 
Taguso (Whitehead). 
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GENUS—OXYCERCA. 


240.—Oxycerca everettt, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 622; 
Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 202. 
Munia leucogastra, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., and Ser., i, 
P. 345. 
Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Steere). 
FAMILY—ALAUDID. 


GENUS—MIRAFRA. 
241.—Mirafra javanica. 
Mirafra javanica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 262. 
M. borneensis, \d., idem, p. 263. 
Banjarmasin (J/ottley). 
Canon Tristram informs me that Swinhoe latterly 
agreed that his 47. borneensts was identical with 
M. javanica. 


SECTION—OSCINES CULTIROSTRES. 
FAMILY-—STURNIDA. 
SUB-FAMILY—STURNINA. 
GENUS—STURNIA. 


242.—Sturnia violacea. 

Sturnia violacea, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 374; Id., 
Ornis, 1888, p. 315. 

Senewveniaa, Salvad., Ucc. Bor, p. 270; Sharpe, lbis, 
HO7Ow pp. 202. 

S. dominicana, \d., idem, p. 269. 

Brunei (Zvreacher) ; Labuan (Whitehead) ; Sandakan 

(Whitehead); P. Princesa (Platen). 


GENUS—CALORNIS. 


243.—Calornis chalybea. 
Calornis chalybea, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 271. 
Sarawak (Moria. and Beccarz ); Bintulu (A. Everett); 
Labuan (Mottley); Sandakan (W. BL. Pryer); 
Moera Teweh (f7scher) ; Banjarmasin (J/ot¢/ey). 
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244.—Calornis panayensis. 
Calornits panayensis, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 622. 
C. chalybeus, Sharpe; Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd) Seman ase 
Cagayan Sulu (Guzllemard); Marasi (Lempriere) ; 
Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Steere). 


SUB-FAMILY—EULABETIN&. 


GENUS—SARCOPS. 


245.—Sarcops calvus. 
Sarcops calvus, Guilemard, P. Z.S., 1885, p. 267. 
S. Zowi, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Ser, 1) pane 
12 Se Sn, UOMO) Os BU 5 
Sibutu Island (Zow). 


GENUS—EULABES. 


246,—Eulabes javanensis. 
E-ulabes gavanensts, Walden, Ibis, 1871, p. 176. 
Gracula javanensts, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 274. 
Sarawak (Doria and Geccart); Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Moera Teweh (/7scher) ; Banjarmasin (dZo¢¢/ey). 


247.—Eulabes palawanensis. 
Eulabes palawanensis, Sharpe, Ibis, 18809. 
Gracula javanensis, Sharpe, Tr. Linn, Soes;2ndioer, 
Uy Po Sante 
Mere: Bay (Lempriere); Taguso (Whitehead) ; 
P. Princesa (Steere). 
Representative form of £. javenszs (Osb.). To 
be described in Mr. Sharpe’s paper on the 
Whitehead collection. 


FAMILY—ARTAMIDA. 
GENUS—ARTAMUS. 


248.—Artamus leucorynchus. 
Artamus leucorynchus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 140. 
A. leucogaster, W. Blasius, Ornis, 1888, p. 311. 
Lingga, Sarawak (Beccarz); Bintulu (A. Everett) ; 
Labuan (MVottley); Montanani (A. Everett) ; 


’ 
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Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Moera*Teweh (/%s- 
cher); Banjarmasin (Mottley); P. Princesa 
( Platen). 

I have omitted Anazs clementiz, of which no trace 
has been discovered since Lesson penned his very 
precise descriptions of doth sexes. 


FAMILY—CORRID-. 
GENUS—CORONE. 


249.—Corone macroryncha. 
Corone macroryncha, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M., 11, p. 38. 
Corvus macrorynchus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 282. 
Banjarmasin (Breztenstein) ; S. Borneo (Croockewi7t). 


250.—Corone enca. 
Corone enca, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M., i, p. 43. 
Corvus validus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 281. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari ) ; Banjarmasin (J7ott- 
ley); Telang (Grabowsky); S. Borneo (Schwaner). 


251.—Corone pusilla. 
Corone pusilla, Sharpe, Ibis, 1884, p. 318. 
Corvus pusillus, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 622. 
Marasi Bay (Lempriere); ‘Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. 
Princesa (A. Everett). 
According to Mr. Sharpe, a race of C. enca. 


252.—Corone tenuirostris. 
Coronetenuirosiris, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1870; p: 246. 
Labuan (Zow); Lumbidan (Low) ; Brunei (Ussher) ; 
Kina Balu Mountain up to 1,000 ft. (Whztehead) ; 
Benkoka (Whitehead). 
“The constant character of the long thin bill in spe- 
cimens from N. W. Borneo impresses me with the 
idea that Lord Tweeddale is right in keeping C. 
tenutrostris distinct from C. enca, with which I 
united it in my “ Catalogue of Birds” (vol. iu, p. 
AB eee SIDED EG, OG CTL.) 
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253.—Corone philippina. 


Corone philippina, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M., il, p. 42 


Corvus philippinus, Walden, Tr. Z. 5; i puzor 
Cuyo I. (Meyer). 


GENUS—DENDROCITTA. 
254.—Dendrocitta cinerascens. 


Dendrocitta cinerascens, Sharpe, lbis) 1870) peeago) 
Plowviny, | lids ars,.1.8 30) omoue 


Lawas (Treacher); Kina Balu Mountain at 1,o00- 
9,000 ft. (Whitehead). 


Allied to D. occipitalis (Miull.) of Sumatra. 


GENUS—CISSA. 
255.—Cissa minor. 


Cissa minor, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1870, p.-3e5ulan i 
UO Ip (De AB 


Labuan (7vreacher) ; Kina Balu Mountain 1,000-3,000 
ft. (Whitehead). 


ly came from Labuan. 


It is doubtful whether Mr. Treacher’s specimen real- 
256.—Cissa jeffreyi. 


Cissa jeffreyt, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 383; Id., idem, 
ereNO)y [Ok Aly Tele INy4 


Kina Balu Mountain at 3,000-8,000 ft. (Whztehead). 


GENUS—PLATYSMURUS. 
257.—Platysmurus aterrimus. 


Platysmurus aterrimus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 279. 
Sunda (Dorda and Beccarz ), and throughout N. W. 
Borneo; Kina Balu Mountain up to 1,000 ft. 
(Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B&B. Pryer); Silam 
(Lempriere}; Moera Teweh (fischer); Banjar- 
masin (Moftt/ley); Rangas (Grabowsky). 
Representative form of P. /eucopterus (Temm.) of 
Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula and Tenasserim. 
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GENUS—PLATYLOPHUS. 
258.—Platylophus coronatus. 
Platylophus coronatus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 280. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz) ; Trusan (A. Everett) ; 
Kina Balu Mountain at 4,000 ft. (Whitehead); 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Silam (Guzllemara) ; 
Moera Teweh (/7scher) ; S. Borneo (Schwaner). 


259.—Platylophus lemprieri. 
Platylophus lempriert, Nicholson, Ibis, 1883, p. 88. 

Sigalind R., Sandakan (Lemprvere). 

Mr. Sharpe is disposed to regard P. Jemprieri as a 
good species, and it will be best to keep it distinct 
until more specimens have been obtained. It is 
noteworthy, however, that P. coronatus appear to 
have occurred to Mr. Pryer in precisely the same 
locality. 


SUB-ORDER—OLIGOMYOD-E.. 
FAMILY—PITTID-. 


GENUS—PITTA. 


260.—Pitta coerulea. 
Imngicenuled, sWanpe, i Z.5., 1881, p. 708. 
Sandakan (W. &. Pryer); Sigalind (Lempriere). 
261.—Pitta cyanoptera. 
Pitta cyanoptera, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 235. 
Brachyurus moluccensis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1877, p. 10. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccar? ); Bintulu, (A. Everett); 
Labuan, (Low); Lawas, (Whitehead); Tiga Islands 
(Whitehead); Sigalind (Lempriere); Moera Teweh 
(Fischer). 
262.—Pitta berte. 
Mmananueree  Salvad., Wee, Bor., px 237, Pl. ii. 
MMOrcas, ianpe, Ibis ~1870, p. 202) 
Sarawak (Dorva and Beccar/) ; Lumbidan (Low). 
The example of P. dertz in the British Museum is 
unique, the type of Count Salvadori’s description 
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having been unfortunately lost. The Lumbidan 
specimen exhibits a fairly well-defined black chin, 
which character does not seem to have been pre- 
sent in the type, of which the throat is described 
simply as white, and it is so depicted in the plate. 
Hence perhaps Mr. Sharpe was led to identify P. 
berte with P. orcas, in which the absence of a black 
chin was deemed by Swinhoe to distinguish it 
from P. nympha of China. There is only a single 
skin of P. xympha in the British Museum and in 
it the chin, which is partly denuded of feathers, 
seems to have been white. Probably when a 
series of skins of the three species can be brought 
together, it will be found that P. dertz is identical 
with P. xympha, the individuals found in Borneo 
being occasional migrants from China. 
263.—Pitta ussheri. 
Pitta ussherz, Sharpe, PF. Z. 5. 187 7. pO4e 
Lawas (Ussher); Benkoka (Whitehead) ; Sandakan 
(W. B. Pryer). 
Representative form of P. venusta (Miull.) of Suma- 
tra. 
264.—Pitta granatina. 
Pitta granatina, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 242. 
Brachyurus granatinus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1877, p. ro. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Baram (A. Everett); Moera 
Teweh (fischer) ; Banjarmasin (Schwaner); Pon- 
tianak (Dzard). 
Representative form of P. coccinea (Eyt.) of the 
Malay Peninsula and Tenasserim. 


265.—Pitta arcuata. 
Pitta arcuata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor:, p: 24% 
Sarawak (A. Everett); Lawas (Treacher); Kina 
Balu Mountain at 1,000-4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
266.—Pitta erythrogastra. 
Pitta erythrogastra, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 200. 
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Brachyurus propinguus, Id., Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Ser., i, 


= 330: 
eo pridue W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 374; Id., 
Ornis, 1888, p. 314. 

Balabac (Steere) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa 
(Platen). 

An examination of a series of P. erythrogastra de- 
monstrates that Mr. Sharpe’s P. propinqua was 
founded on a richly coloured individual of the 
common red-bellied Pitta of the Philippines. 


267.—Pitta atricapilla. 
Pitta atricapilla, Less., Sclater, Cat. Birds B. M. xiv, 
438. 
See sordidus{Mill.), Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd 
SO th (OS Bete 
P. sordida (Mill.), Id., Ibis, 1884, p. 321. 
Marasi Bay (Lempriere) ; Taguso (Whitehead); P. 
Princesa (Steere). 
268.—Pitta milleri. 
Pitta milleri, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 240. 
Brachyurus miilleri, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1875, p. 104. 
Jambusan, Marup, Bintulu and in Sarawak (A. 
Everett); Labuan (Low); Lawas (Veitch); Tiga 
Islands in April (A. Everett) ; Sandakan (W. £5. 
Pryer); Silam (Guzllemard) ; Moera Teweh (/%s- 
cher); Douson R. (S. Willer); S. Borneo (Schwa- 
ner; Banjarmasin (Mofttley). 


269.—Pitta baudi. 
Pitta baudz, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 243. 
Poi Mt., Sarawak (A. Everett); N. W. Borneo 
(Low); Benkoka (Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. 
Pryer); Silam (Guillemard). 
270.—Pitta schwaneri. 
Pitta schwanert, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 243. 
Lawas (Ussher) ; Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (White- 
head); Kudat (A. Everett); Sigalind (Lempriere); 
Silam (Guzllemard); Banjarmasin (MWottley); S. 
Borneo (Schwaner). 
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Representative form of P. doscht (M. and S.) of 
Sumatra and Malacca, and P. cyanura (Bodd.) of 
Java. 


FAMILY—EURYLAEMID/, 
GENUS—CALYPTOMENA. 


271.—Calyptomena viridis. 
Calyptomena viridis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 106. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz) ; Malang. Mt. at 1,000 
ft. (A. Averett); Baram (Hose); Trusan (A. Everett); 
Kina Balu Mt. at 1,000 ft. (Whztehead); Sandakan 
(W. B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (/7scher); Banjar- 
masin (JZottey). 


272.—Calyptomena whiteheadi. | 
Calyptomena whiteheadi, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1887, p. 
Exeter lily, Mons, inskeis, jo Ae, Ie, Vy 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 to 4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 


GENUS—PSARISOMUS. 


273-—Psarisomus psittacinus. 
Psarisomus psittacinus, Salvad., Ann. Mus. Civic., 
Genoa, xiv, p. 198; Id., idem, 2nd, Ser) vajpas gee 
P. dathousiz, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 453. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 


GENUS—EURYLAEMUS. 


274.—Eurylemus ochromelas. 
Eurylemus ochromelas, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 108. 
Sarawak (Dorzaand Beccarz); Baram (ose); Kina 
Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead); Sandakan 
(W. B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (f7scher); Mindai 
Grabowsky); Banjarmasin (Schzerbrand). 
275.—Euryleemus javanicus. 
Eurylemus javanicus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 107. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Baram (ffose); Kina 
Balu Mt. at 1,000 ft. (Whitehead); Silam (Guzlle- 
mara); Moera Teweh (f7scher). 
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GENUS—CYMBORYNCHUS. 


276..-Cymborynchus macrorynchus. 
Cymborynchus macrorynchus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 109. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Lumbidan (Low) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (f1scher); 
Rangas (Grabowsky) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley). 


GENUS—CORYDON. 


277.—Corydon sumatranus. 
Corydon sumatranus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 111. 
Busau, Sibu, Marup and in Sarawak (A. Everett) ; 
Kina Balu Mt. at 2,000 ft. (Whitehead) ; Tumbang 
Hiang (Grabowsky) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley). 


ORDER—PICARLE. 
SUB-ORDER—MACROCHIRES. 
FAMILY—CYPSELID. 
SUB-FAMILY—CYPSELIN/E, 
GENUS—CYPSELUS. 


278.—Cypselus infumatus. 
Cypselus infumatus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 119. 
Labuan (Ussher) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley). 
279.—Cypselus subfurcatus. 
Cypselus subfurcatus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 188; Sharpe, 
Ia Lo Sieh, WTO) 9 Orne ye) 
Labuan (Ussher). 
280.—Cypselus lowi. 
Cypselustowi, Sharpe, PZ. S., 1870, p. 
Labuan (Ussher). : Lire 


SUB-FAMILY—CHCTURINA., 


GENUS—CHCETURA. 


281.—Cheetura gigantea. 
Chetura gigantea, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 335. 
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HMirundinapus giganteus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 124. 
Labuan (Ussher); Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa 
(Platen). 


282.-—Chztura coracina. 
Chetura coracina, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 124. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Labuan (Mottley); 
Marintaman (A. Everett); Gaya |. (Whitehead). 


GENUS—COLLOCALIA. 


283.—Collocalia fuciphaga. 
Collocalia fuciphaga, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 120. 
Cypcelus lowi, W. Blasius, Ornis, 1888, p. 308 ; Id., Ibis, 
TOOO, P= 37s. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz ); Rangas (Grabowsky) ; 
Banjarmasin (Bredtenstein) ; Taguso (Whitehead ) ; 
P. Princesa (Platen). 


284.—Collocalia linchii. 
Collocalia linchi, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 121. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarv) ; Lawas (Ussher) ; Kina 
Balu Mountain at 3,000 ft. (Wiitehad) ; Sandakan 
(W. B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (fischer) ; Amandit 
District (Grabowsky). 


285.—Collocalia troglodytes. 
Collocalia troglodytes, Blasius, Ornis, 1888, p. 308. 
Puerto Princesa (Platen). 


GENUS—MACROPTERYX. 


286.—Macropteryx longipennis. 
Macropteryx longipennis, Oates, Birds Burma, i, p. 13. 
Dendrochelidon longipennis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 122. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccary); Lumbidan (Treacher); 
Labuan ( Mottléy); Moera Teweh (F%scher) ; Ban- 
jarmasin ( Mottley, Schierbrand). 


287.—Macropteryx comatus. 
Macropteryx comatus, Oates, Birds Burma, i, p. 14. 
Dendrochelidon comata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 123. 
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Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz ); Matang Mt. at 1,000 ft. 
(A. Everett) ; Labuan (Mottley) ; Sandakan (Guille- 
mard); Moera Teweh ( Fscher ). 


FAMILY—CAPRIMULGIDA. 
GENUS—LYNCORNIS. 


288.—Lyncornis temminckii. 
Lyncorms temmincku, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 115. 


Marup (A. Everett) ; Lihong Bahaja ( Grabowsky ). 
GENUS—CAPRIMULGUS. 


289.—Caprimulgus macrurus. 
Caprimulgus macrurus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 117. 
C. salvador, Sharpe, P. Z.S., 1875, p. 99, Pl. xxii, fig. 1. 

Sarawak (A. Everett) ; Labuan (Low) ; Papar 
(A. Everett) ; Kina Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. (White- 
head); Moera Teweh (Fischer); Taguso (White- 
head). 

I have excluded C. arundinaceus (Jacq. & Puch.) from 
my list as there seems to be considerable question 
as to its being a good species. The type is said 
to be preserved in the Museum of the Jardin des 
Plantes, and it is to be hoped that it may be re- 
compared before long. 

290.—Caprimulgus affinis. 
Caprimulgus affinis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 115. 

Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

291.—Caprimulgus borneensis. 
Caprimulqus borneensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 117. 

Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

292.—Caprimulgus concretus. 
Caprimulqus coneretus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 118. 

Jambusan (Platen); Brunei (Ussher); Lumbidan (Us- 
sher). 

293.—Caprimulgus manillensis. 
Caprimulgus manillensis, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 373; 
Id., Ornis, 1888, p. 308. 


Puerto Princesa (Platen). 
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SUB-ORDER—PICI. 
FAMILY—PICID. 
SUB-FAMILY—IYNGIN AE 
GENUS—SASIA. 


294.—Sasia abnormis. 
asia abnormis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 60. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Baram (Hose); Lum- 
bidan (Ussher); Kina Balu up to 1,000 ft. (White- 
head) ; Silam (Gudllemard) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer); 
Banjarmasin (Moitley). 


GENUS—IYNGIPICUS. 


295.—lyngipicus aurantiiventris. 
TIyngipicus aurantuventris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 41, 
Pl. iv. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccart); Lumbidan (Ussher) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 
ft. (Whitehead). 


296.—lyngipicus auritus. 
Tyngipicus auritus, Hargitt, Ibis, 1882, p. 42. 
I. fusco-albidus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 42. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccart); Labuan (Low); Lum- 
bidan (Treacher); Papar,(A. Hverett). 
297.—lyngipicus picatus. 
Iyngipicus prcatus, Hargitt, Ibis, 1882, p. 41. 
N. W. Borneo (H. Low). 
I, ramsayi, Hargitt (loc. cit.), originally described as 
from N. E. Borneo, is now believed to be confined 
to the Sulu group of the Philippines. 


SUB-FAMILY—PICIN~-. 


GENUS—XYLOLEPES. 


298.—Xylolepes validus. 
Xylolepes validus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 43. 
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Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Labuan (Ussher) ; 
Lawan (Treacher); Benkoka (Whitehead); Sanda- 
kan (W. B. Pryer); Silam (Guwillemard); Banjar- 
masin (Mottley); Tumbang Hiang (Grabowsky). 


GENUS—HEMICERCUS. 


299.—Hemicercus sordidus. 
Hemicercus sordidus, Hargitt, Ibis, 1884, p. 247; Sal- 
wads Wee. Bor, p: 40. 
H, brookeanus, Salvad., op. cit., p. 44. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Baram (A. Everett); 
Trusan (A. Hverett); Lumbidan (Low, Ussher) ; 
Moera Teweh (fischer); Banjarmasin (Mottley). 


GENUS—-LEPOCESTES. 


300.—Lepocestes porphyromelas. 
Lepocestes porphyromelas, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 48. 
Tagora, Sibu and in Sarawak (A. Hverett); Lumbi- 
dan (Treacher); Kina Balu Mt. at 5,000 ft. Feb. 21, 
(Whitehead); Moera Teweh (fischer). 


GENUS—CHRYSOCOLAPTES. 


301.—Chrysocolaptes erythrocephalus. 
Chrysocolaptes erythrocephalus, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 
Pidrocr at. . ons, bl xivi, iow 1: 
Marasi Bay (Lempriere) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Prin- 
cesa (Steere). 


GENUS—CHRYSOPHLEGMA. 


302.—Chrysophlegma malaccense. 
Chrysophlegma malaccense, Hargitt, Ibis, 1886, p. 276. 
Callolophus malaccensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 50. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz) ; Brunei (Ussher) ; Lum- 
bidan (Treacher); Sigalind (Lempriere); Moera 
Teweh (fischer) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley). 
303.—Chrysophlegma humii. 
Chrysophlegma humi, Hargitt, Ibis, 1889, p. 231. 
C. squamicolle, Id., idem, 1886, p. 269. 
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Callolophus mentalis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 49. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beceari); Brunei (Ussher) ; 
Lawas (Treacher); Kina Balu Mt. at 2,000 ft. 
(Whitehead); Benkoka (Whitehead); Sigalind 
(Lempriere) ; Silam (Lemprvere). 


GENUS—GECINUS. 


304.—Gecinus puniceus. 
Gecinus puniceus, Hargitt, Ibis, 1888, p. 176. 
Callolophus puniceus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 49. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz) ; Lumbidan (Treacher); 
Kina Balu Mt. at 1,000 ft. (Whitehead); Sandakan 
(W. B. Pryer); Sion (Guillemard); Moera Teweh 
(Fischer); Mindai (Grabowsky); Banjarmasin 
(Schierbrand). 


GENUS—MULLERIPICUS. 


305.—Mulleripicus pulverulentus. 
Mulleripicus pulverulentus, Bp. Consp. Vol. Zygod., p. 
7 Sp. 15 ; oharpe, lbis)- 18575 paeroge 
Alophonerpes pulverulentus, Salvad.,.Ucc. Bor, past 
Hemilophus fischeri, Briggem., Abhandt nat. ver eire= 
men, V, p. 454. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccart); Labuan (Ussher); Lum- 
bidan (Treacher); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Moera 
Teweh (Fischer) ; Taguso (Whitehead). 
Hemilophus fischeri of Briggemann was founded on 
a single skin of an immature male bird having 
the forehead red. In the British Museum series of 
M. pulverulentus there are two young birds from 
Malacca, one of which has a few red feathers 
scattered over the crown, while the other has 
the entire forehead red. The latter has Mr. 
Wallace’s label attached, and is marked “ He- 
milophus rufifrons n. sp.’ and on the back in 
pencil ‘young bird—Blyth”’. 
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GENUS—THRIPONAX. 


306.—Thriponax javensis. 
Thriponax javensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 52. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beceart); Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Silam (Lempriere) ; 
Moera Teweh (f%scher) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley). 
307.—Thriponax hargitti. 
Thriponax hargitti, Sharpe, Ibis, 1884, p. 317, PI. vin. 
iE yavensis.sharpe, Ur. linn. Soc., 2nd Ser., p. 314. 
Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Steere). 
Allied to T. feddeni (Blanf.) of Burma. 
GENUS—TIGA. 
308.—Tiga javanensis. 
Tiga javanensis, Salvad, Ucc. Bor., p. 54. 
Santubong (A. Hverett); Bruit (A. Everett); Labuan 
(Low); Lawas (Treacher); Papar (A. Everett) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer). 
Ihave met with this woodpecker very rarely in 
the vicinity of the mouths of the large rivers. As 
_ one proceeds northwards up the coast it gradually 
becomes more abundant, and north of Labuan, 
especially in the Papar district, it is perhaps the 
commonest species of its tribe both on the coast 
and for some distance inland. 
309.— liga everetti. 
Wiga evereitr, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 612, 
Fe xcxocy il: 
Tiga javanensis, (Ljungh) (2), Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 
Bids Sete 1, p- 315. 
Marasi Bay (Lempriere); Taguso (Whiteread) P. 
Princesa (Steere). 
Representative form of 7. javanensis (Ljungh) of 
the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Javaand Borneo. 


GENUS—GAUROPICOIDES. 


310.—Gauropicoides rafflesil. 
Gauroprcoides rafilesi, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 54. 
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Sarawak (Doria and Beccart) ; Trusan (A. Everett) ; 
Lawas (Ussher); Lumbidan (Treacher); Kina 
Balu Mt. at 2,000 ft. (Whitehead) ; Moera Teweh 
(fischer). 


GENUS—MIGLYPTES. 
311.—Miglyptes grammithorax. 
Miglyptes grammithorax, Hargitt, Ibis, 1884, p. 19t. 
M. tristis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor.; p. 56. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz), Sirambu Mt. at 1,000 
ft. (A. Hverett) ; Lumbidan (Ussher) ; Sandakan (W. 
B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (fischer) ; Mindai (Gra- 
bowsky). 
312.-—Miglyptes tukki. 
Miglyptes tukki, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 57. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Matang Mt. at 1,000 ft. 
(A. Hverett) ; Baram (A. Hverett) ; Lawas (Treacher) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) ; Silam (Lempriere) ; Moera 
Teweh (fischer); Tumbang Hiang (Grabowsky) ; 
Banjarmasin (Motiley). 


GENUS—MICROPTERNUS. 
313.—Micropternus badiosus. 
Micropternus badiosus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 58. 
Sarawak (Wallace, Doria and Beccarz); Trusan (A. 
Hiverett) ; Lumbidan (Ussher, Treacher); Benkoka 
(Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Silam (Lem- 
prvere) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer); Telang (Grabow- 
sky) ; Banjarmasin (Motiley) . 
Representative form of M. brachyurus (Vieill.) of the 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Bangka and Java. 


SUB-ORDER—ANISODACTYL-. 
FAMILY—ALCEDINID-A. 


SuUB-FAMILY—ALCEDININZA. 


GENusS—ALCEDO, 
314.—Alcedo bengalensis. 
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Alcedo bengalensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 92. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccart); Labuan (Fischer); Moera 
Teweh (fischer) ; Marasi Bay (Lemprvere) ; Taguso 
(Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Platen). 
315.—Alcedo asiatica. 
Alcedo asiatica, Sharpe, Mon. Alced., PI. v. 
Alcedo meninting, SalvadeaWice; bon: O23 
Sarawak (Doriaand Beccar ie Labuan (Mottley); Moera 
Teweh (fischer); Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa 
(Platen). 
316.—Alcedo euryzona. 
Alcedo ewryzona, Salvad., Ucc., Bor. p. 95. 
Lawas (Treacher) ; ame Bale Mt. at 3,000 ft. (White- 
head) ; Mindai (Grabowsky). 
317.—Pelargopsis leucocephala. 
Pelargopsis leucocephala, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 95. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccart) ; Labuan (Mottlen: San- 
dalcan = (Ws Be Payer): Moera Teweh (fischer) ; 
Bangkan Lake (Grabowsky) ; Banjarmasin (Schwa- 
mer); Pontianak (Diard). 
318.—Pelargopsis gouldi. 
Pelargopsis gouldi, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 373. 
avencocepnalid, sharpe. Er, Winn: Soc, 1, p. 317; Id: 
bis WSS45 ps 218. 

P. Princesa (Steere); Marasi Bay (Lemprvere); Ta- 
guso (Whitehead). 

The representative form in the Philippines of P. 
leucocephala (Gm.) of Western Borneo. Thetwo 
species will perhaps be found to intergrade when 
a large series of specimens can be compared from 
the intermediate districts. 


SUB-FAMILY—DACELONINZ-. 


GENUS—CEYX. 


319.—Ceyx rufidorsa. 
Cerys nijidorsa, snarpe, Mon, Aleed:; Pl. xit.; Id. P. Z..S., 
prong ideals ZA oe oqo) px 33. 
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C. innominata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 97. 
Ceyx ‘sp... Id adem, p. 100, 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Bintulu (A. Hverett) ; 
Labuan (Treacher) ; Marasi Bay (Lempriere); Ta- 
guso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Platen). 

Ceyx mnominata (Salvadori), appears to be a dis- 

tinct species occurring, not in Borneo, but in 
Java, Lombock, Flores, and Sumbawa. Accord- 
ing to Salvadori’s latest views (Annal. Mus. 
Owice. Genoa, Ser. 2, iv, pp. 535-538) C. rufidorsa 
will probably prove to be a stage of C. tridactyla, 
as CO. sharpe is of C. dillwyni. 


320.—Ceyx dillwyni. 
Ceyx dillwym, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 9g. 
Ceyx sharper, Id., idem, p. 98; Sharper ieaeeos 
1879, Pp. 330. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Brunei (Ussher); Lumbidan (Treacher); Kina 
Balu Mt. at 2,000 ft. (Whitehead) ; Sandakan 
(W. B. Pryer); Silam (Lempriere); Moera Te- 
weh (Fischer) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley). 
This species, long supposed to be peculiar to Bor- 
neo, has lately been recorded from the Nias Is- 
lands by Count Salvadori, and probably in- 


habits Sumatra also. 


GENUS—HALCYON. 


321.—Haleyon coromanda. 
Halcyon coromanda, Sharpe, Mon. Alced., Pl. Ivu. 
Callialcyon coromanda, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 101. 
Sarawak (Deria and Beccart); Bintulu (A. Hverett) ; 
Labuan (Mottley) ; Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Ban- 
jarmasin (Mottley) ; Taguso (Whitehead). 


322.—Halcyon pileata. 
Halcyon pileata, Sharpe, Mon. Alced., PI. xlu. 
Entomobra pileata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 102. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Bintulu (A. Lverett) ; 
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Labuan (Low); Tiga Islands (A. Everett); Moera 
Teweh (Fischer) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa 
(Platen). 


323.—Halcyon concreta. 
Halcyon concreta, Sharpe., Mon. Alced., Pl. Ixxxtit. 
Caridagrus concretus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 102. 
Sarawak (Ussher) ; Trusan (A. Hverett); Benkoka 

(Whitehead) ; Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Silam 
(Guillemard); Moera Teweh (fischer); Banjarmasin 
(Schterbrand) ; S. Borneo (Schwaner) ; Pontianak 
(Diard). 


324.—Halcyon chloris. 
Halcyon chloris, Sharpe, Mon. Alced., Pl. eave 
Sauropatis chloris, Sallvaiels, UGS. XO, D. 102s 
Sarawak (Doria and Beceari) ; Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Seolvapar (CA Hverett)- Wina Balus Mt. at 2,000 ft. 
(Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Silam 
(Lempriere) ; Tjantang (Schwaner); Banjarmasin 
(Schwaner); Vaguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa 
(Platen). 


325.—Halcyon sanctus. 
Halcyon sanctus, Sharpe, Mon. Alced., Pl. xci. 
Sauropatis sancta, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 104. 
S. Borneo (S. Miller); Banjarmasin (Schwaner, 
Schierbrand). 


GENUS—CARCINEUTES. 


326.—Carcineutes melanops. 
Carcineutes melanops, Sharpe, Mon. Alced., Pl. xcvii. 
LTacedo melanops, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 104. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Lawas (Treacher) ; 
Kina Balu Mt. at 2,000 ft. (Whitehead); Sandakan 
(W. B. Pryer) ; Banjarmasin (Schwaner). 
Representative form of C. pulchellus (Horsf.) of Suma- 
tra and the Malay Peninsula. 
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FAMILY—BUCEROTID-. 
GENUS—BUCEROS. 


327.—Buceros rhinoceros. 
Buceros rhinoceros, Elliot, Mon. Bucerot., Pl. 1v. 
B. rhinoceroides, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 87. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarv) ; Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 
ft. (Whitehead) ; Moera Teweh (Brevtensteimn) ; Tum- 
bang Hiang (Grabowsky) ; Douson R. (S. Miiller) ; 


Banjarmasin (Schwaner) ; Pontianak (Diard). 


GENUS—RHINOPLAX. 
328—Rhinoplax vigil. 
Rhinoplax vigil, Elliot, Mon. Bucerot., Pl. x. 
R. scutatus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 88. 
Rejang R., Sarawak (A. Everett); Lawas (Treacher) ; 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (Whitehead); Moera Teweh 
(Fuscher) ; Banjarmasin (S. Miiller). 


GENUS—ANTHRACOCEROS. 


329.—Anthracoceros convexus. 
Anthracoceros convexus, Elliot, Mon. ee Pl. xu. 
Hydrocissa convexa, Salvad., Uce. Bor., _ 80. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beceari) ; Labuan (Mottley) Lawas 
Ussher, Treacher) ; Banjarmasin (Schierbrand). | 


330.—Anthracoceros malabaricus. 
Anthracoceros malabaricus, Elliot.,. Mon. Bucerot., PI. 
Sei. 
Hydrocissa albirostris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 82. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Lumbidan (Ussher) ; 
Silam (Guillemard); Moera Teweh (fischer); Tum- 
bang Hiang (Grabowsky) ; Batang Singalan (S. 
Miller) ; Pontianak (Diar d). 


331.—Anthracoceros malayanus. 
Anthracoceros malayanus, Elliot, Mon. Bucerot., Pl. xx. 
Hydrocissa malayana, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 83. 
H., nigrirostris, Id., idem, p. 84. 
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Sarawak (Low); Kina Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. (White- 
head) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; Lawut (S. Miiller) ; 
Kapuas (Schwaner) ; Tumbang Hiang (Grabowsky) ; 
Pontianak (Diard). 


332.—Anthracoceros lemprieri. 
Anthracoceros lempriert, Sharpe, Nature, May 14, 188s, 
LOOM Onldnel Za St 16Oh. 440, blk oxvi 
A. marchet, Oustalet, Naturaliste, July 15, 1885, p. 108. 
Marasi Bay (Lempriere); Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. 
Princesa (Platen) ; Busuanga (Marche). 


GENUS—CRANORRHINUS. 


333.—Cranorrhinus corrugatus. 
Cranorrhinu corrugatus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 86. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccart); Lawas (Ussher, Trea- 
cher); Moera Teweh (Breitenstein) ; Banjarmasin 
(Schwaner) (2); Pontianak (Diard). 


GENUS—RHYTIDOCEROS. 


334.—Rhytidoceros undulatus. 
Rhytidoceros undulatus, Elliot, Mon. Bucerot., Pl. xxxv. 
fh. obseurus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 85. | 
Matang Mt., Sarawak (Doria and Beccart); Moera 
Teweh (fischer). 


— 335.—Rhytidoceros subruficollis. 
Rhytidoceros subruficollis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 246. 
Lawas (Ussher, Treacher). 


GENUS—-ANORRHINUS. 


336.—Anorrhinus galeritus. 
Anorrhinus galeritus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 79. 
Sarawak (Doria and Becarrt) ; Lawas (Ussher) ; San- 
dakan (W. B. Pryer); Moera Yeweh (fscher) ; 
Tumbang Hiang (Grabowsky) ; Lawut (S. Miller) ; 
Banjarmasin (Motiley); W. Borneo (Diard, 
Schwaner). 
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337.-—Anorrhinus comatus. 
Anorrhinus comatus, Elliot, Mon. Bucerot., Pl. xxxix. 
Berenicornis comatus, Blas. & Nehr., Jaresbr. Ver. Nat. 
Braunschweig, 1881, p. 134. 
Sarawak (Platen); Sirambu Mt. (A. Hverett); Benkoka 
(Whitehead). 


FAMILY—UPUPIDZ. 
GENUS—UPUPA. 


338.— Upupa epops. 
Upapa epops, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 329. 
Labuan (Treacher). 


FAMILY—MEROPID-. 
GENUS—NYCTIORNIS. 


339.—Nyctiornis amicta. 
Nyctriornis amicta, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. gt. 
Sarawak (Doriaand Beccarv); Kina Balu Mt. at 1,000 
ft. (Whitehead) ; Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Moera 
Teweh (Fischer) ; Mindai (Grabowsky) ; Banjarma- 
sin (Mottley) ; Pontianak (Diard). 


GENUS—MEROPS. 


340.—Merops sumatranus. 
Merops samatranus, Dresser, Monog. Merop., Pl. vi. 
M. bicolor, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. go. 

Santubong, Matu &c. (A. Hverett); Labuan (Mot- 
tley); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer);.Silam (Guwille- 
mard); Moera Teweh (fischer); Mantop (Schwaner) ; 
Banjarmasin (Mottley). 7 


341.—Merops philippinus. 
Merops philippinus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 89. 
Trusan R. (A. Hverett) ; Banjarmasin (Schwaner, Mot- 
tley); Menghatip (Grabowsky); S. Borneo (Croocke- 
wit). 
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FAMILY—CORACIID/AE. 
GENUS—EURYSTOMUS. 


342.--Eurystomus orientalis. 
Eurystomus orientalis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 105. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Labuan (Motéiley) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; 
Banjarmasin (Mottley) ; Pontianak (Diard) ; Puerto 
Princesa (A. Hverett) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; Cuyo 
Island (Meyer). 


FAMILY—PORDARGIIDE. 
GENUS—BATRACHOSTOMUS. 


343.--Batrachostomus stellatus, 


Batrachostomus stellatus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 113. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccart); Lawas (Treacher) ; 
Moera Teweh (fscher). 
344.—Batrachostomus adspersus. 
Batrachostomus adspersus, Brigg., Ann. & Mag., Nat. 
ists Sele Ivy XX pel 7S. 
Sigalind (Lempriere) ; Moera Teweh, (Fischer). 
345.—Batrachostomus cornutus. 
Batrachostomus cornutus, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1877, 


433: 
B. javanensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 112. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccart); Pagat, S. E. Borneo 
(Grabowsky) ; Tumbang Hiang (Grabowsky) ; Ban- 
jarmasin (Mottley, Schierbrand); Taguso (White- 
head). 


346.—Batrachostomus auritus. 


Batrachostomus auritus, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1875, p. gg. 
Lawas (Treacher); N. W. Borneo (Low) ; Silam (Gual- 
lemard); Moera Teweh (fischer); Banjarmasin 
Brevtenstem). 
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SUB-ORDER—HETERODASTYLA-. 
FAMILY—TROGONID-. 
GENUS—HARPACTES. 


347.—Harpactes whiteheadi. 


Harpactes whiteheads, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 395. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 


348.—Harpactes diardi. 


Harpactes diardi, Gould., Monog. Trogon., Pl. xxxvi. 
Pyrotrogon diards, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 28. : 
Sarawak (Low) ; Lumbidan (Ussher); Benkoka (White- 
head); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) ; Silam (Lemprvere); 
Moera Teweh (fischer); Bejadjoe (S. Miller) ; 
Pontianak (Diard). 


349.—Harpactes kasumba. 


Harpactes kaswmba, Gould., Monog. Trogon., Pl. xxxvil. 
Pyrotrogon kasumba, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 29. 
Sarawak (Low); Benkoka (Whitehead); Sandakan 
(W. B. Pryer) ; Moera Teweh (fascher) ; Tumbang 
Hiang (Grabowsky) ; Banjarmasin (Motéley). 


350.—Harpactes duvauceli. 


Harpactes duvaucelti, Gould., Monog. Trogon., Pl. xl. 
Pyrotrogon duvaucelii, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 29. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarr); Lawas (Treacher) ; 
Benkoka (Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) ; 
Moera Teweh (scher); Banjarmasin (Mottley) 
Bejadjoe (S. Miiller). 


331.—Harpactes oreskios. 


Harpactes oreskios, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 395. 
Orescius gould, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 31. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 2,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
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SUB-ORDER—ZYGODACTYLZ. 
FAMILY—CAPITONID-. 
GENUS—MEGALC@: MA. 


352.—Megalema chrysopsis. 
Megalema chrysopsis, Marshall, Monog. Capiton., PI. 
XV1l. 
Chotorea chrysopsis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 32. i 

Matang Mt. at 1,000 ft. (A. Hverett); Benkoka 
(Whitehead) ; Sigalind (Lempriere); Banjarmasin 
(Mottley). 

This large Barbet is distributed throughout Sarawak 
and North Borneo, but very sparingly, it being, 
next to M. henrici, the least commonly met with 
of the lowland species of the genus. It is a re- 
presentative form of M. chrysopogon (Temm.) of 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. 


353-—Megalema versicolor. 
Megalema versicolor, Marshall, Monog. Capiton., Pl. xxii. 
M, versicolor, var. borneensis, W. Blasius, Verh. z. b. 
GesellE Wien, xxx, ps 25- 
Chotorea versicolor, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 33. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Banjarmasin (Mottley) ; Tumbang Hiang (Grabows- 
ky) ; Moera Teweh (fischer). 

Dr. Blasuis (loc. cit.) separates the Bornean birds 
from those of the Malay Peninsula as a local race. 
On comparison of a considerable series from both 
localities, the points of difference relied upon do 
not appear to hold good. ‘This is an extremely 
abundant species all over the Sarawak Territory. 


354.—Megalema mystacophonus. 
Megalema mystacophonus, Marshall, Monog. Capiton., 
Fal Sox 
M. humei, id., idem, Pl. xxi. 
Chotorea mystacophonus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 84, Pl. i. 
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Banjarmasin (Mottley); Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); 
Kina Balu Mt. 1,000-2,000 ft. (Whitehead) ; Ben- 
koka (Whitehead); Sigalind (Lempriere); Silam (Lem- 
prvere) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer). 


355-—Megalema henrici. 
Megalema henrici, Marshall, Monog. Capiton., Pl. xxx1 ; 
Sharpe, Lois, 1Sé7Omp 2e0: 
Lawas (T'reacher) ; Tagora (A. Everett). 


GENUS—CYANOPS. 


3560.—Cyanops pulcherrimus. 
Megalema pulcherrima, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 393. 
Kina Balu Mt., 5,000-8,000 ft. (Whitehead). 


357-—Cyanops monticolus. 
Cyanops monticolus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1889. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
This new Barbet will be described by Mr. Sharpe in his 
review of Mr. Whitehead’s collection now in course 
of publication in the “ Ibis”. 


GENUS—XANTHOLAMA. 


358.—Xantholaema duvaucelii. 
Xantholema duvaucel, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 38. 
Megalema duvaucelu, Sharpe, Ibis, 1877, p. 9. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccart); Sandakan (W.B. Pryer); 
Moera Teweh (Fischer); Banjarmasin (Schierbrand). 


GENUS—CALORAMPHUS. 


359.—Caloramphus fuliginosus. 
Caloramphus fuliginosus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 39. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Sirambu Mt., Sarawak, at 1,000 
ft. (A. Everett); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Silam 
(Guillemard) ; Kina Balu Mt. at t,o00 ft. (White- 
head) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley). 
Representative form of CO. hayt (Gray) of Sumatra and 
the Malay Peninsula. 
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FAMILY—INDICATORID. 
GENUS—INDICATOR. 


360.—Indicator archipelagicus. 
Indicator archipelagicus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 61. 
fF, matayanus, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1878, p- 793. 

Bintulu (A. Hverett) ; Trusan (A. Hverett) ; Lumbidan 
(Treacher); Karou R. (Schwaner) ; Pontianak 
(Diard). 

Mr. Sharpe (loc. cit.) separated his [. malayanus from 
the Bornean Honey Guide (Ud. archipelagicus) as 
wanting the yellow shoulder spot, grey breast, and 
flanks of the last named bird, and in being altoge- 
ther larger, and he expressed the opinion that this 
latter fact seemed to prevent the possibility of its 
being considered a young bird of I. archipelagicus. 
A comparison of Mr. Sharpe’s type with four exam- 
ples of the Bornean species, two of which want the. 
yellow shoulder spot and agree otherwise in plumage 
with I. malayanus, shows that the latter does not 
differ materially in dimensions from the Borneo 
birds. I think, therefore, that I. malayanus must take 
place as a synonym of I. archipelagicus, which thus 
ceases to be a species peculiar to Borneo. 


SUB-ORDER—COCCYGEO. 
FAMILY—CUCULID-. | 
SUB-FAMILY—CUCULIN-. 
GENUS—CUCULUS. 


361.--Cuculus canorinus. 
Cuculus canormus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 67. 
C. canoroides, W. Blasius, Ornis, 1888, p. 306. 
Borneo (Miller, Croockewit); Dahat I., Labuan (A. 
Hverett) ; Puerto Princesa (Platen). 


362.—Cuculus poliocephalus. 
Cuculus poliocephalus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 394. 
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Busau, Sarawak (H. Everett); Kina Balu Mt. at 8.000. 


ft. in February and March (Whitehead). 


363.—Cuculus micropterus. 


Cuculus micropterus, Gould, P. Z. S., 1837, p. 137: 
@. concretus, Salvad UU ce. bom ap. 106: 


Lawas (Whitehead) ; Lumbidan (T’reacher) ; Tumbang | 


Hiang (Grabowsky) ; Douson R. (S. Miller). 


364.—Cuculus striatus. 


Cuculus striatus, Oates, Birds Burma, i, p. 105 (1883). 
C. fucatus, Peale, U..S. Expl. Exp., Zool-, 1é403peaneee 


Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 314 ;*)Guillemane 
ILS yay Kore) sy 18a AV uo 


C. tenuirostris, Cassin, U. S. Expl., Exp: pazaae 
C. Jamalayanus, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p: 327: 
Labuan (Ussher) ; Mangsi I. (Peale). 
The type and only specimen upon which Peale’s C. fu- 


catus was based is still extant in the U. S. National 
Museum, and, throughthe kind intervention of Mr.R. 
Ridgway, Mr. Stejnegerhas been good enough to 
re-compare it, with the result that he entertains but 
little doubt in referring C. fucatus (Peale) vasma 
synonym to C. striatus (Drap.) of Oates’ Birds of 
Burma—a species with which Mr. Oates regards 
CO. humalayanus of Vigore to be identical. Mr. Ste}- 
neger writes that Peale’s bird agrees perfectly with 
Oates’ description of the coloration, while the 
following are the measurements :— 


Oates’ Peale’s (3) 
Wing 6.8 6.9 
Tail 6.0 5.9 
Tarsus 0.7 On7, 
Bill from gape ie 1.06 


365.—Cuculus sonnerati. 


Cuculus sonnerati, Walden, Tr. Z.S., vil, p. 553 Sharpe, 


Ibis, 1888, p. 198. 


Penthoceryx pravatus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 63. 
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Sarawak (Wallace); Labuan (Low); Lumbidan (Ussher); 
Benkoka (Whitehead); Taguso (Whitehead). 

As pointed out by Lord Walden (L61s, 1872, p. 367) the 
birds which inhabit Borneo, Sumatra and Malacca 
are considerably smaller than the C. sonnerati of 
India and Ceylon. Penthoceryx pravatus (Horsf.) 
appears to be a distinct species and to be confined 
to Java and perhaps the islands intervening between 
it and Timor. 


GENUS-—HIEROCOCCYX. 


366.—Hierococcyx strenus. 
iverococcya sirenus, Sharpe, P. ZS. 1870, Pp. 3275 
Wieeblasius Ibis 1885,.p. 3735 Id: Orns, 
1888, p. 306. 
Labuan (Treacher) ; Puerto Princesa (Platen). 
~ 367.—Hierococcyx bocki. 
Hierococcyx bocki, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 394. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft., March 25 (Whitehead). 
368. —Hierococcyx hyperythrus. 
Hierococcyx hyperythrus, Wardlaw-Ramsay, Ibis, 1886, 
Blo ey fie 
Borneo (Wardlaw-Ramsay, loc. cit). 
369.—Hierococcyx fugax. 
Hierococcyx fugax, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 65. 

Simunjan, Mamp, Bintulu, &c. in Sarawak (A. Hve- 
rett) ; Lawas (Treacher) ; Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. 
(Whitehead) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; Banjarmasin 
(Mottley) ; S. Borneo (Schwaner). 

It is probable that some of the above records of occur- 
rence really belong to H. nanus, which so closely 
resembles the present species that it was confound- 
ed with it until 1877, when Hume showed the dis- 
tinctions between the two species. 

370.—Hierococcyx nanus. 
Hverococcyx nanus, Hume, S. F., v, p. 490. 

Baram (A. Hverett); Benkoka, Nov. 2, 1885 (White- 
head). 
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GENUS—CACOMANTIS. 


371.—Cacomantis merulinus. 
Cacomantis merulinus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 64. 
C. sepulchralis, Sclater, P. Z.°Ss, 1868, ps 2eq 

Sarawak (Doria and Beeccarz) ; Baram (Hose) ; Labuan 
(Ussher); Kina Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. (White- 
head); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Banjarmasin 
(Schwaner); Teguso (Whitehead); PP. Princesa, 
Dee. 10, 1877 (A. Everett). 

Mottley’s Banjarmasin skin of C. sepulchralis so- 
called (Sclater, toc. crt.) is pronounced = byes 
Sharpe to belong to C. merulinus. There are, 
however, two skins of true OC. sepulchralis in the 
British Museum from Borneo fide Verreaux. Never- 
theless the evidence of the existence of this species 
in the island must be considered as being at present 
insufficient. 


GENUS—SURNICULUS. 


372.—Surniculus lugubris. 
Surmiculus lugubris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 63. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Labuan (Ussher); Tru- 
san (A. Hverett); Kina Balu (Whitehead) ; Sanda- 
kan (W. B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (Ischer) ; Mar- 
tapora (Mottley); Tumbang Hiang (Grabowsky) ; 
Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (A. Hverett). 


GENUS—CHRYSOCOCCYX. 


373-—Chrysococcyx xanthorynchus. 

Chrysococcyx xanthorynchus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 62. 

Chrysococcyx basalis, Id., idem, p. 62. 

Cuculus basalis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 244 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccart); Trusan (A. Everett) ; 

Abai (Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Moera 
Teweh (fischer); Banjarmasin (Schwaner); Pon- 
tianak (Diard); Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa 
(Platen). | 
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True Chrysococcyx basalis is, judging from the single 
skin in the British Museum, a very distinct species, 
and is confined apparently to Java. Heterococcyx 
neglectus (Schleg.), which is enumerated as a dis- 
tinct species peculiar to Borneoin Count Salvadori’s 
Catalogue, is omitted in the present list. The title 
was founded upon a single skin apparently, which 
was collected by S. Miillerand is said to be preserved 
in the Leyden Museum. The bird was described 
as being adult, but there is a possibility that it re- 
presents a style of C. xanthorynchus, and a re-com- 
parison of the type seems desirable. 


GENUS—COCCYSTES. 


374.—Coccystes coromandus. 
Coccystes coromandus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 76. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarr); Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Silam (Guillemard) ; Moera Teweh (fscher) ; Ban- 
jarmasin (Moitley). 


GENUS—EUDYNAMIS. 


_ 375.—Eudynamis malayana. 
Hudynamis malayana, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 68. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Cagayan Sulu (Guillemard) ; Sandakan (Gwille- 
mard) ; P. Princesa (Platen). 
3760.—Eudynamis mindanensis. 
Hudynamis mindanensis, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 373. 
Hu. malayana, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 198. 
Taguso (Wiitehead) ; P. Princesa (Platen). 


SUB-FAMILY—PHC@ENICOPHANINZA. 


GENUS—RHYNORTHA. 


377.—Rhynortha chlorophza. 
Lhynortha chlorophea, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 69. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Lawas (Treacher); 
Sigalind (Lempriere) ; Silam (Lemprvere). 
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GENUS—RHOPODYTES. 
378.—Rhopodytes borneensis. 
thopodytes borneensis, Salvad., Wied Bors ps 2 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Sandakan (W.B. Pryer). 
The bird obtained by Mottley at Banjarmasin, which 
was catalogued by Mr. Sclater (PB. Z27 Sieréegiaar 
208) as Zanclostomus tristis, Bp., and which is enu- 
merated in Count Salvadori’s list (p. 71) under the 
title Rhopodytes elongatus (Miller) (?) seems to be no 
longer extant in the British Museum collection. 
379.-~Rhopodytes diardi. 
Rhopodytes diardi, Buttikofer, Notes Leyd. Mus., x1, 
1687; Ps 30: 
S. E. Borneo (Bock). 
380.—Khopodytes sumatranus. 
Rhopodytes sumatranus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 73. 
Poliococcyx swmatranus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 245. 
Generally distributed in the N. W. districts of Borneo, 
and found also in Banjarmasin (Mottley). 


GENUS—RAMPHOCOCCYX. 
381.—Ramphococcyx erythrognathus. 

Ramphococcyx erythrognathus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 74. 
Rhopodytes erythrognatus, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1875, p. 104. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Lawas (Treacher) ; 
Sandakan (W. 6. Pryer); Silam (Lemprvere); Moera 
Teweh (Fischer); S. Borneo (Schwaner) ; Pontia- 
nak (‘Diard) ; Kina Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. (White- 

head). 


GENUS—DRYOCOCCYX. 
382.—Dryococcyx harringtoni. 
Dryococcyx harringtom, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd 
Seb el apo oere 
Phenicophaes harringtom, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, 
po Oe: 
Balabac (Steere); Marasi Bay (Lempriere) ; Taguso 
(Wiutehead); P. Princesa (A. Hverctt), 
Allied to Bhynococcyx cwrvirostris. 
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GENUS—ZANCLOSTOMUS. 


383.—Zanclostomus javanicus. 
Zanclostomus javanicus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 75. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccart) ; Matang Mt. at i,000 ft. 
(A. Hverett) ; Lawas (Treacher); Kina Balu Mt. up 
to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead) ; Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) ; 
Lihong Bahaja (Grabowsky). 


SUB-FAMILY—CENTROPODIN® 
GENUS—CARPOCOCCYX. 


384.—Carpococcyx radiatus. 
Carpococcyx radiatus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 75; Id., Ann. 
Mu. Civic., Genoa, xiv, 1879, p. 187. 
Tagora (H. Everett); Bintulu (4. Everett); Baram 
(Hose) ; Brunei (Ussher); Moera Teweh (fischer) ; 
Lihong Bahaja (Grabowsky) ; Pontianak (Diard). 


385.—Centrococcyx Javanensis. 
Centrococcyx javanensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 76. 
C. javanensis var. pusillus, Brigg. Abhandl., Nat. Ver., 
Bremen, V, p- Ot. 
C. affinis, Sharpe, Ibis., 1888, p. 198. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Labuan (Lew); Mindat 
(Grabowsky); Banjarmasin (Mottley); Taguso (White- 
head); P. Princesa (Platen). 

Very commonly distributed everywhere in open coun- 
try throughout the N. W. districts of Borneo. 


386.—Centrococcyx eurycercus. 
Centrococcyx ewrycercus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 78. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Lubuan (Mottley) ; 
Cagayan Sulu (Guillemard); Sandakan (W. B. 
Pryer); Moera Teweh (d%scher); Banjarmasin 
(Mottley) ; Pontianak (Diard); Marasi Bay (Lem- 
prieve); Taguso. (Wihatehead); P. Primcesa (A. 
Hverett). 
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ORDER—PSITTACTI. 
FAMILY—PSITTACID. 
SUB-FAMILY—CACATUIN/.. 
GENUS—CACATUA. 


387.—Cacatua hamaturopygia. 
Cacatua hematuropygia, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2ndSer., 
ly (Oo QU 
Marasi Bay (Lempriere); Taguso (Whitehead) ; Puerto 
Princesa (Steere). — 


SUB-FAMILY—PSITTACINA. 
GENUS—PRIONITURUS. 


358.—Prioniturus cyaniceps. 
Priomturus cyaniceps, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 194. 
P. dascurus, \d., Vr) Linn. Soc, 2nd Ser. yoaneieee 
P. platen, W. Blasius, Ibis, 18388, p. 3725) ide @rms 
D> GIS. : 

Balabac (Steere); Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa 
(Platen). 

I have ventured to unite P. discurus of Balabac 
(Sharpe, loc. cit), to P. cyaniceps because immature 
birds of the latter might easily be confounded with 
the former species, and because it seems improba- 
ble in the highest degree that P. disewrus of the 
Philippines should occur in Balabac, seeing that 
there exists a local representative form in Palawan. 
According to Mr. Whitehead the blue crown is 
present only in the mature males of P. cyaniceps. 


GENUS—TANYGNATHUS. 


389.—Tanygnathus luzoniensis. | 
Tanygnathus luzomensis, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd 
SEI) (Os BUAc 
Marasi Bay (Lempriere); Taguso (Whitehead); P. 
. Princesa (Steere); Cagayan Sulu (Gwillemard) ; 
Mantanani Is. (A. Hverett). 
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SuB-FAMILY—PALHAORNITHIN-A. 
GENUS—PALAZORNIS. 


390.—Paleornis longicauda. 
Paleornis longicauda, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 22. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Benkoka (Whitehead); Moera Teweh (F%scher) ; 
Douson R. (S. Miiller) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley). — 


391.—Palceornis javanica. 
Paleorns javanica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 25. 
Borneo (Wallace, Croockewit) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley, 
Schierbrand). 


GENUS—PSITTINUS. 


392.—Psittinus incertus. 
Psittinus incertus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 25. 
Sambas (Brookes) ; Tagora (H. Everett); Baram 
(A. Hverett); Moera Teweh (Hscher) 5 Douson R. 
(S. Miller) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley). 


- GENUS—LORICULUS. 


393-—Loriculus galgulus. 
Loriculus galgulus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 26. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (f%scher) ; 
Banjarmasin (Mottley). 


ORDER—STRIGES. 


FAMIY—BUBONIDZ&. 
GENUS—KETUPA 


394.—Ketupa javanensis. 
Ketupa javanensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 20. 
K. ketwpa, Sharpe, P. Z. S. INO 5 Dy FO) Ie 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccart); Brunei (Ussher); Labu- 
an (Ussher); Benkoka (Whitehead); Sandakan 
(W. B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (Fischer); Telang 
(Grabowsky) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley). 
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GENUS—BUBO. 


395-—Bubo orientalis. 
Bubo orventalis, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. i, p. 39. 
B. sumatranus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 19. 
Muara I. (Ussher); Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft., April 3, 
1887 (Whitehead); Barabei, S. E. Borneo (Grabows- 
ky); S. Borneo (Semmelink). 


GENUS—SCOPS. 
396.—Scops lempiji. 
Scops lempyt, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 19. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Brunei (Treacher) ; 
Lawas (Treacher); Baram (Hose); Abai (Whitehead); 
Kina Balu Mt. (Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. 
Pryer); S. Borneo (Croockewtt). 
397.—Scops rufescens. 
Scops rufescens, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 19. 
Sarawak (Low); Lawas (Treacher); Benkoka (White- 
head) ; Moera Teweh (F%scher) ; Pontianak (Diard). 
398.—Scops everetti. 
Scops everettc, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 3743 Id., Ornis, 
1888, p. 305. 
S. fuliginosa, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 197. 
Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (Platen). 
Mr. Sharpe concurs in the correctness of the deter- 
mination by Dr. Blasius of the above species. 


GENUS—HETEROSCOPS. 


399.—Heteroscops lucie. 
Heteroscops lucie, Sharpe, Ibis, 1889, p. 77, PI. i. 
Scops lucie, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 478. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 9,000 ft., February, 1888 (Whitehead). 


GENUS—PHODILUS. 
400.—Phodilus badius. 
Phodilus badwus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 21... 
Mamp, Sarawak (A. Hverett) ; Brunei (Ussher); Labuan 
(Low); Trusan (A. Everett); Banjarmasin (Mottley). 
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GENUS—NINOX. 


401.—Ninox scutulata. 


Ninox scutulata, Sharpe, Cat. Birds, B. M. i. 
N. borneensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 18. 

This owl is very generally distributed throughout Sara- 
wak and Northern Borneo. It has been recorded 
from Moera Teweh in Central Borneo (fischer) and 
from Telang in S. E. Borneo (Grabowsky), while Dr. 
Platen has found it at Puerto Princesa in Palawan. 


402.—Ninox japonica. 


Ninox japonica, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 325- 
Labuan (Burbidge) ; Lawas, April, 1886 (Whitehead). 


GENUS—SYRNIUM. 


403.—Syrnium leptogrammicum. 
Syrmum leptogrammicum, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. ii, 
= 2046 
Oo cal leptogrammica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 20. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccart); Bintulu (A. Hverett) ; 
Lawas (Ussher); Lumbidon (Treacher); Benkoka 
(Whitehead) ; Moera Teweh (fischer); S. Borneo 
(Croockewtt) ; Pontianak (Dard). 
Apparently confined to the old forest districts and 
their immediate vicinity. 
Representative form of S. myrtha (Bp.) of Sumatra. 


404.—Syrnium whitehead. 


Syrmum whiteheadi, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 196, PI. iii. 
S. wiepkem, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 372; Id., 
Ornis., 1888, p. 304. 
Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Platen). 
Representative form of SS. swmense (Lath.) of Java, 
Burma, and Cochin-China. 
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ORDER—ACCIPITRES. 
SUB-ORDER—FALCONES. 
FAMILY—FALCONIDZ. 
SUB-FAMILY—ACCIPITRIN/. 
GENUS—CIRCUS. 


405.—Circus spilonotus. 
Circus spilonotus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1876, p. 30. 

Sarawak (A. Hverett); Brunei (Ussher) ; Labuan (Trea- 
cher); Tampasuk Plains (Whitehead) ; Palawan (?) 
(Whitehead). 

This harrier is very abundant in the N. E. Monsoon 
on the marshy plains in the vicinity of the Papar 
and Tampasuk Rivers. It is a regular winter 
migrant to Borneo and probably to Palawan also. 


GENUS—ASTUR. 


406.—Astur soloénsis. 
Astur soloénsis, Sharpe, Cat. Birds Bi Me syepneunae 
Fase teenie 
Micronisus soloensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 17. 
Lumbidan (Ussher) ; Kina Balu at 1,000 ft., Feb. 26, 
1887 (Whitehead) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley). 


407.—Astur trivisgatus. 
Astur trivisgatus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 17. 

Sibu, Sarawak (A. Hverett); Baram (Hose); Brunei 
(Treacher) ; Kina Balu Mt. (Whitehead); Telang 
(Grabowsky) ; S. Borneo (8S. Miller) ; Taguso 
(Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Platen). 


GENUS—ACCIPITER. 


408.—Accipiter virgatus. 
Accipiter virgatus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 17. 
Sibu, Sarawak (A. Hverett) ; Kina Balu Mt. at 1,000 
ft. (Whitehead); Banjarmasin (Mottley). 
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409.—Accipiter rufotibialis. 
Accipiter rufotibialis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 437; 1889, 
(On Osh: JEN sie 
Kina Balu Mt. at 1,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Highland form of A. virgatus (Reinw.). 


SuB-FAMILY—AQUILINZ.. 
GENUS—NEOPUS. 


410.—Neopus malayensis. 
Neopus malayensis, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M.1i, p. 257. 
Onychaétus malayensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 4. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz) ; Labuan (A. Hverett) ; 
Padas (Whitehead) ; Tampasuk (Whitehead). 


GENUS—SPIZAETUS. 


411.—Spizaétus alboniger. 
Spizaétus alboniger, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 14. : 
Borneo (Wallace); Bintulu (A. Lverett); Lawas 
(Ussher, Treacher). 


412.—Spizaétus limnaetus. 
Sprizaetus lumnaétus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 15. 
Wacaligatus. Id: idem, p, 13: 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Labuan (Low); Tam- 
pasuk (Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) ; Ken- 
dangan (Grabowsky) ; Banjarmasin (Schwaner) : 
Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Platen). 

In the British Museum Catalogue S. caligatus of Count 
Salvadori’s list is treated as the young of this species. 
This conclusion is borne out by a series of seven 
skins brought from Borneo and Palawan by Mr. 
Whitehead (Cf. Sharpe, Ibis, 1889, p. ie 


A413.—Spizaétus philippensis. 
Spizaetus philyppensis, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 373; 
Id., Ornis, 1888, p. 304. 
Puerto Princesa (Platen). 
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GENUS—LOPHOTRIORCHIS. 


414.—Lophotriorchis kieneri. 
Lophotriorchis kienerit, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M.1, 
- 255: 
Spizaétus kienerw, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 16. 
Sarawak (Wallace) ; Kina Balu Mt. at 1 ,000 ft. (White- — 
head) ; Moera Teweh (fischer). 


GENUS—SPILORNIS. 


415.—Spilornis bacha. 
Spilornis bacha, Sharpe, Ibis, 1889, p. 71. 
Spilorms, sp., Id., Ibis, 1888, p- 195; 

Kina Balu Mt. Bi 3,000 ft. March 11, 1888 (White- 
head); P. Princesa (Platen). 

According to Mr. Whitehead’s observation this spe- 
cies replaces S. pallidus above 3,000 ft. and ranges 
at least as high as 8,000 ft. 

416.—Spilornis pallidus. 
Spilormis pallidus, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. i, p. 290, 
Fleaixe 
Si bacha, Salvad.; Ucc. Bor pa 7 
S. rufipectus, W. Blasius, Jahresber. Ver. Nat. Braunsch- 
Wweig, 1881, p. 109. 

Sarawak (Wallace) ; Bintulu (A. Everett); Baram 
(Hose); Benkoka (Whitehead) ; Tampasuk (White- 
head); Kina Balu Mt. up to 1000 ft. (Whitehead) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Silam (Gwillemard) ; 
Banjarmasin (Mottley); Telang (Grabowsky); S. 
Borneo (Croockewit). 

I have provisionally placed here the bird catalogued 
by Dr. Blasius as S. rufipectus pending further 
confirmation of the existence of this Celebean 
species in Borneo. The bird in question was 
obtained at Jambusan in Sarawak by Dr. Platen. 


GENUS—BUTASTUR. 
417.—Butastur indicus. 
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Butastur mdicus, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. 1, p. 297 ; 
lide ibis, 1870, p. 230: 
Poliornis indica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 9. 
Labuan (Ussher) ; Tampasuk (Whitehead) ; Kina Balu 
: Mt. (Burbidge); Benkoka (Whitehead) ; Sigalind 
(Lempriere) ; Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa 
(A. Everett) ; Cuyo I. (Meyer). 

Appears in Labuan and Northern Borneo in Septem- 
ber and remains through the winter. It is quite the 
most abundant of the migratory as Haliastur inter- 
medvus is of the resident birds of prey in those parts 
of the island. Observed as high as 1,000 ft. on 
Kina Balu by Mr. Whitehead. Butastur lwenter 
(Temm.) is said to have occurred once in Borneo, 
but is omitted in this list pending further evidence. 


GENUS—HALIAETUS. 


418.—Haliaetus leucogaster. 
Haliaetus leucogaster, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. i, p. 307; 
Ndi tints, 1877, p: 3. 
Cuncuma leucogaster, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 5. 
Bintulu (A. Hverett); Labuan (Ussher); Abai (White- 
head); Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (Palawan). 


GENUS—POLIOAETUS. 


419.— Polioaetus icthyaetus. 
Polioaetus icthyaetus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 6. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Benkoka, Sept. 6, 1885 
(Whitehead) ; Douson R. (S. Miiller) ; P. Kakiet 
(Schwaner) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

420,—Polioaetus humilis. 
Polioaetus humilis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., pp. 6. & 379. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari); Sibu, Aug. 14, 1874 
(A. Hverett); Jambusan, July 31, 1880 (Platen). ~ 


GENUS—HALIASTUR. 


A421.—Haliastur intermedius. 
Haliastur imtermedws, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. i, p. 


Sos 
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H, andus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 12. 

Generally distributed throughout the Bornean group 
both on the coast and in the interior, and the 
most abundant numerically of the resident birds 
of prey. Mr. Whitehead informs me that it oc- 
curred on the Kina Balu Mt) at am ‘clevamonmaer 
about 1,000 ft., but was not observed beyond that — 
height. 


GENUS—ELANUS. 
422.—Elanus hypoleucus. 
Lilanus hypoleucus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 12. 
Brunei (Treacher) ; Banjarmasin (Schwaner, Mottley). 


GENUS—MACHAERAMPHUS. 


423.—Machaeramphus alcinus. 
Machaeramphus aleinus, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M.1, p. 
e42r Gurney Ibis ero7ompeaAone 
Baram (Hose); N. W. Borneo (Jameson, fide Rh. B. 
Sharpe:<f. Gurney, loc. cit); Marintaman (A. Everett); 
Papar (A. Everett); Gomanton Hill (4. Pryer) ; 
Mindai ( Grabowsky ). 


GENUS—PTILONORYNCHUS. 
424.—Pernis ptilonorynchus. 
Perms ptilonorynchus, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M.1, p. 347; 
ld biswars Son speose 
P, Pitlonoryncha, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 9. 
Sarawak, Oct. 31 (Doriaand Beccarz) ; Labuan, Nov. 
30, 1885 (Whitehead ); Kina Balu Mt. at 1,000 ft. 
( Wiatehead) ; Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Taguso 
( Whitehead ); P. Princesa ( Platen ). 


SUB—-FAMILY—FALCONIN/E. 
GENUS—BAZA. 
425.—Baza jerdonii. 
Baza jerdonm, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 11. 
B. borneensis, W. Blasius, Abhandl. Nat. Ver. Bremen, 
V, P+ 47: 
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Pontianak ( Diard). 

There is one specimen of this bird in the Norwich 
Museum “said to be from Borneo, but probably 
incorrectly’ (Gurney, Ibis, 1880, p. 467). In the 
British Museum Catalogue B. jerdonw appears as a 
synonym of B. remmwardti, but Mr. Sharpe informs 
me that, unless proved to be a distinct species, its 
place will probably be with Baza swmatrensis. Un- 
til the precise affinity of the Bornean bird is settled, 
I follow provisionally Count Salvadori’s nomencla- 
ture. 


426.—Baza leucopias. 


Baza leucopias, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 195. 
Taguso ( Whitehead ). 


Representative form of B. swmatrensis ( Lafreon.). 


GENUS—MICROHIERA’” 


427.—Microhierax fringillarius. 
Microhierax fringillarws, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. i, 
"207. 
Heras cerulescens, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 3. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccart); Baram (A. Everett) ; 
Banjarmasin (Mottley) ; Kuala Kapuas (Grabowsky) ; 
S. Borneo (S. Miiller, Croockewit). 


428.—Microhierax latifrons. 


Microlerax latifrons, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 237, Pl. vii. 

Lawas (Ussher, Treacher); Lumbidan (Ussher, Trea- 

cher); Benkoka (Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. 
Pryer); Silam (Guillemard). 

This distinct species appears to entirely replace M. 
fringillarius in Northern Borneo. According to 
Mr. Gurney it occurs also in the Nicobar Islands 
(Se2-5 vil, p. 470), but 1 cannot but think that 
his informant must have been in error as to the 
origin of the specimen. 
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GENUS—FALCO. 


429.—Falco communis. 
Falco communis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 1. 
E. peregrimus, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1876, p. 3237 Vda 
1669; p-, 195- 

Labuan (Treacher) ; Lawas (Pretyman) ; Abai (White- 
head); Kina Balu Mt. at 8,000 ft. (Whitehead) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Banjarmasin (Mottley) ; 
Taguso, Palawan (Whitehead); Puerto Princesa 
(Platen). 

It is still a matter of doubt whether the Australian F’. 
melanogenys (Gould) ranges as far north as Borneo. 
A very dark and richly-coloured Peregrine from 
Lawas in the British Museum is referred by Mr. 
Gurney (Ibis, 1882, p. 302) to Falco melanogenys. 
On the other hand this specimen with the dark 
birds recorded from Java are believed by Mr. Sharpe 
to be representatives of a local race of Peregrines 
permanently resident in the islands above-mentioned. 
The birds ordinarily met with in Labuan and North- 
ern Borneo appear in the N. E. Monsoon, and are 
doubtless regular winter migrants, probably from 
China. Mr. Whitehead, although he identified a 
Peregrine on Kina Balu, failed to obtain a specimen 
from that locality. 


430.—Falco severus. 
Falco severus, Brugg., Abhandl. Nat. Ver. Bremen, v, 


Pp: 454- 
Hypotriorchis severus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 2; W. Bla- 
sius, Ibis, 1888, p. 373. 
Moera Teweh (F%scher) ; P. Princesa (Platen). 


GENUS—CERCHNEIS. 


431.—Cerchneis tinnunculus. 
Cerchners tinnunculus, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 323. 
Labuan (Ussher, Treacher); Abai, Dec. 25, 1887 (White- 
head). 
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These birds belong to the dark form of Kestrel (Cerch- 
nes japonicus), and are winter migrants to Borneo. 
Tinnunculus moluccensis (Bp.) has been recorded 
from Borneo on the authority of Schwaner. AIl- 
though it is possible that stragglers may visit the 
Southern districts of Borneo, this species has not been 
noticed by any modern aellecion and it is desirable 
that its occurrence should be confirmed before it is 
definitely admitted among the birds of Borneo. 

SUB-ORDER—PANDIONES. 
GENUS—PANDION. 
432.—Pandion haliaetus. 
Pandion haliaetus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 7. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Labuan ( Treacher) ; 
Abai ( Whitehead); Pagattan (Schwaner ); Taguso 
( Whitehead ). 


ORDER—STEGANOPODES. 
FAMILY—FREGATID/. 
GENUS—FREGATA. 
433.—Fregata aquila. 
Fregata aquila, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 364. 


Tachypetes aquila, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 353. 
Labuan (Treacher ). 


434.—Fregata minor. 
Fregata minor, Salvad., Ucc. Bor. 4D Boe 
Tachypetes minor, Sharpe, een c., S7Op De BE ee 
Labuan ( Preacher ) ; Taguso ( Whitehead ). 


FAMILY—SULID&. 
GENUS—SULA. 
435.—Sula piscatrix. 
Sula piscatriz, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 368% Sharpe, 


Pe 2s 870) (Ps 353° 
Labuan (Treacher); Sandakan (Ussher); Silam 


(Guillemard ). 
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436.—Sula fiber. 
Sula fiber, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 369; Sharpe, P.Z.S, 
1881, p. 800. 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer). 


FAMILY—PHALACROCORACIDAS. 
GENUS—MICROCARBO. 


437.—Microcarbo sulcirostris. . 
Microcarbo sulcvrostris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 365. 
S. Borneo ( Croockewtt ). 


438.—Microcarbo pygmeeus. 
Microcarbo pygmeus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 366. 
Borneo ( Schwaner ); Banjarmasin (Croockewtt ). 


FAMILY—PLOTID-. 


GENUS—PLOTUS. 


439.—Plotus melanogaster. 
Plotus melanogaster, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 367. 
Bintulu (Beccari); Labuan ( Ussher); ) = aigaeam 
(A. Hverett ). 


ORDER—HERODIONES. 
FAMILY—ARDEID/E. 
GENUS—ARDEA. 


440.—Ardea sumatrana. 
Ardea sumatrana, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 344; Sharpe, 
oS) sO), (D> AW 
Bintulu (A. Hverett); Lumbidan ( Ussher); Sandakan 
(W. B. Pryer); Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa 
( Platen ). 


441.—Ardea purpurea. 
Ardea purpurea, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 345. 
Labuan (Mottley ); Pagattan (Schwaner ); Banjarma- 
sin ( Mottley ). 
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GENUS—HERODIAS. 


442.—Herodias intermedia. 
Herodias intermedia, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 348. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz) ; Taguso (Whitehead). 
443.—Herodias nigripes. 
Herodias nigripes, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 349. 
Labuan (Mottley) ; Kupang Re (Grabowsky) ; S. Bor- 
neo (Croockewit). | 
444.—Herodias torra. 
Herodvas torra, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 347. 
Pontianak (Diard). 


GENUS—DEMIEGRETTA. 


445.—Demiegretta sacra. 
Demiegretta sacra, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 346. 
Labuan (Mottley) : Cayayan Sulu (Guiliemard) ; Ban- 
jarmasin (Motiley). 


GENUS—BUBULCUS. 


446.—Bubulcus coromandus. 
Bubuleus coromandus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 350. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Baram (A. Hverett) ; 
Papar (A. Everett) ; Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) ; Moera 
Teweh (fischer); Taguso (Whitehead); P. Prin- 
cesa (Steere). 


GENUS—ARDEOLA. 


447.—Ardeola speciosa. 
Ardeola speciosa, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 351. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Moera Teweh (fisch- 
er); Bangkan Lake (frabowsky); Banjarmasin 
(Schwaner). 


GENUS—BUTORIDES. 


448.—Butorides javanica. 
Butorides javanica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 351. 
B. macroryncha, Id., idem, p. 353. 
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Sarawak (Doria and Beccart); and N. W. Borneo: 
generally (A. Hverett); S. Borneo (Croockewit); Ban- — 
jarmasin (Schwaner); Taguso (Whitehead); P. Prin- 
cesa (A. Hverett). 


GENUS—ARDEIRALLA 


449.—Ardeiralla flavicollis. 
Ardewalla flavicollis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 353. 
Borneo (&. Miller) ; Labuan (A. Hverett); Bangkan 
Lake (Grabowsky). 


GENUS—ARDETTA. 


450.—Ardetta cinnamomea. 
Ardetta cemmnamomea, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 354. 
Borneo (Schwaner) ; Labuan (Treacher) ; Banjarmasin 
(Mottley) ; Negara (Grabowsky). 


451.—Ardetta sinensis. 
Ardetta sinensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 354. 
Borneo (Schwaner) ; Bintulu (A. Everett). 


452.—Ardetta eurythma. 
Ardeita ewrythma, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 271. 
Lawas ( Treacher ). i 


GENUS—GORSACHIUS. 


453.—Gorsachius melanolophus. 
Gorsachius melanolophus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 355 ; 
SMAI NS, OS; USO, O. 27. 
Lawas ( Treacher ); Taguso ( Whitehead); P. Princesa 
( Platen ). 


GENUS—NYCTICORAX. 


454—Nycticorax griseus. 
Nycticorax griseus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 356. 
Borneo ( Croockewit ); Banjarmasin ( Motley ). 
455.—Nycticorax manillensis (?). 
Nycticorax mamllensis, Tweeddale, Tr. Z. S., 1x, p. 238. 
N. Borneo ( Whitehead ). 
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FAMILY—CICONIID-A. 
GEenNUsS—LEPTLROPRTILUS: 


4560.—Leptoptilus javanicus. | 
Leptoptilus javamcus, Salvad., Uce. BOIg) 105 See. 
Sarawak ( Doria and Becarré); N. W. Bornéo (Low). 


GENUS—MELANOPELARGUS. 


457.— Melanopelargus episcopus. 
Melanopelargus eprscopus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 356. 
Sarawak (Platen ); Lawas ( Treacher); Tumbang Hi- 
ang ( Grabowsky ). 


FAMIY—PLATALEID-A. 
SUB-FAMILY—PLATALEIN 4. 


GEUNS—PLATALEA. 


458.—Platalea intermedia. 


- Platalea intermedia, Grant, Ibis, 1889, p. 52. 
Borneo ( fide Buttikofer ). 


SUB-FAMILY—IBIDINZ. 


GENUS—INOCOTIS. 
459.—Inocotis papillosa. 
Inocotis papillosa, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 360. 

Douson B. (S. Miiller). 

According to Mr. Oates (Birds of Burma, ii, p. 270) 
this bird should be perpaps Graptocephalus davi- 
sont (Hume); which was confounded with (J. 
papillosa at the date when Count Salvadori wrote. 


GENUS—FALCINELLUS. 


460.—Falcinellus igneus, 
Falcinellus igneus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 360. 
Borneo (Croockewit). 
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ORDER—ANSERES. 
FAMILY—ANATIDE. 
SUB-FAMILY—ANSERINZE. 
GENUS—NETTAPUS. 


461.—Nettapus coromandelianus. 
Nettapus coromandelianus, W. Blasius, J. f. O., 1884, p. 
216; Grabowsky, Ornis, 1885, p. 163. 
Bangkau Lake (Grabowsky). 


SuB-FAMILY—ANATINAE. 
GENUS—DENDROCYGNA. 


462.—Dendrocygna javanica. 
Dendrocygna javanica, Oates, Birds Burma, ii, p. 273. 
D. arcuata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 362; Grabowsky, 
Ornis, 1885, p. 163. 
Banjamasin (Mottley); Bangkau Lake (Grabowsky). 
463.—Dendrocygna vagans. 
Dendrocygna vagans, Vordeman, Tidscher. Nederl. Ind., 
KM JD. BAZ. 
Banjarmasin (Verdeman). 


GENUS—MARECA. 
464.—-Mareca penelope. 
Mareca penelope, Sharpe, Ibis, 1871, p. 24. 
Bintulu (A. Everett); Tampasuk Plains (Whitehead). 


GENUS—DAFILA. 


465.—Dafila acuta. 
Dafila acuta, Sharpe, Ibis, 1877, p. 24. 
Bintulu (A. Hvereit). 


GENUS—QUERQUEDULA. 


466.—Querquedula circia. 
Querquedula circia, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 361 ; Nicholson, 
Oise Isxsiey 185 eke 
Labuan (Lemprvere). 
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ORDER—COLUMB--. 
FAMILY—COLUMBID. 
SUB-FAMILY—IURTURIN-. 


GENUS—TURTUR: 
467.—Turtur tigrina. 
Turtur tigrina, Walden, Ibis, 1872, p. 381. | 
Spilopelia tugrina, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 296. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beceari)); Papar (A. Hverett) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Banjarmasin (Mottley) ; 
S. Borneo (Schwaner) ; Taguso (Whitehead). 
Introduced into Labuan by Mr. Low, where it now 
abounds. It is said to have been introduced on the 
mainland of Borneo from Java. In Palawan also it 
is probably not an indigenous species. 
468.—Turtur dussumieri. 


Purtur dussumiert, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1881, p. 799; W. 
blasts, Ibis; US8o,.p. 474d) Oris; 1888) p. 307. 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); P. Princesa (Platen). 
This species has been most probably introduced by 
man in both the localities mentioned, it being, like 


T'. tigrima and Padda oryswora, a favourite cage 
bird with the natives. 


SUB-FAMILY—MACROPYGRINZ. 


GENUS—MACROPYGIA. 
'469.—Macropygia emiliana. 

Macropygia eniliana, Bp., Conspec. Av., ii, p. 58. 

M. tenwrostris, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 265. 


Brunei (Treacher); Kina Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. 
( Whitehead ). 


470.—Macropygia ruficeps. 
Macropygia ruficeps, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 298. 


Kina Balu Mt. at 1,000-8,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 
471.—Macropygia tenuirostris. 
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Macropygia tenwirostris, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 203. 
Taguso ( Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Platen). — 


SUB-FAMILY—PHAPIDIN~A. 
GENUS—CHALCOPHAPS. 


472.—Chalcophaps indica. 
Chalcophaps indica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 299. 
Sarawak ( Doria and Beccart); Baram (Hose) ; Labuan 
(Ussher) ; Banguey I. (Guillemard) ; Moera Teweh 
(Fischer) ; Banjarmasin (S. Miiller) ; Taguso (White- 
head) ; P. Princesa (Steere). 


GENUS—GEOPELIA. 


473.—Geopelia striata. 
Geopelia striata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 208. 
Lawas (Treacher); Muara I. (Ussher); S. Borneo 
(Schwaner). : 
This species also is said to have been originally intro- 
duced from Java by the natives. 


SUB-—FAMILY—CALAINATIDA. 
GENUS—CALAINAS. 


474.—Calznas nicobarica. 
Calenas nicobarica, Cassin, Un. St. Expl. Exped., p. 276 ; 
Mee, Ts Ge Sep) WOME, Do LUO. 
Labuan (Low); Tiga Is. (Whitehead); Mantanani Is. 
(A. Hvereit) ; Mangsi I. (Peale); P. Princesa (Platen). 


SuB-FAMILY—CARPOPHAGIN. 
GENUS—CARPOPHAGA. 


475.—Carpophaga znea. 
Carpophaga cenea, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 290. 
C. wenea var. palawanensis, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888; 
lids Orns; 1888). eto: 
Universally distributed on the mainland of Borneo, 
_ ranging up to an altitude of not less than 1,000 ft. 
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Recorded also frem Banguey I. (A. Everett) ; Bala- 
bac (Steere); Marasi Bay (Lempriere); Taguso 
(Whitehead) ; and P. Princesa (Steere). 
476.—Carpophaga pickeringi. 
Carpophaga pickeringi, Cassin, Pr. Ac. Philad., vii, p. 
228 (1854). 
C. everetti, Grant, Aun. Mag. Nat. Hist., 6th Ser., ii,. 
£351. 
eee Is, (A. Everett) ; Mangsi I. (Peale); Caga- 
yan Sulu (Guillemard). 
477.—Carpophaga grisea. 
Carpophaga grisea, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 291. 
Pontianak (Diard). 
478.—Carpophaga bicolor. 
Carpophaga bicolor, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 292. 
Myristicivora bicolor, W. Blasius, Ornis, 1888, p. 317. 
Labuan (Mottley); Abai (A. Everett); Sandakan (W. 
B. Pryer); S. Borneo (Schwaner); Balabac (Steere) ; 
Taguso (Whithead) ; P. Princesa (Steere). 
479.—Carpophaga badia. 
Carpophaga badia, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 291. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. (Wiuitehead). 
Carpophaga grisea, Gray, is said to have been obtained 
in Pontianak by Diard, but it does not appear to 
have been met with by any collecter since. 


GENUS—IANTHAENAS. 
480.—lanthenas griseigularis. | 
Tanthenas griseigularis, A. Everett, Ibis, 1887, p. 363. 

Tiga Is., April, 1887 (A. Everett). 

There is an example of this bird in the Natural His- 
tory Museum, said to have been obtained from Lawas 
by Mr. A. Pretyman. The specimen came without 
doubt from N. W. Borneo, but the accuracy of the 
locality ‘‘Lawas”’ is not to be depended upon. 
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SUB-FAMILY—T RERONIDA. 
GENUS—TRERON. 


481.—Treron nasica. 
Treron nasica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 283. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Labuan (A. Everett) ; 
Banguey I. (A. Hverett); Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; ~ 
Banjarmasin (Motiley); Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. 
Princesa (Steere). 

482.—Treron vernans. 
Treron vernaus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 286. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Lahuan (Mottley); San- 
dakan (W. B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (F%scher) ; 
Banjarmasin (Mottley); Taguso (Whitehead); P. 
Princesa (A. Everett). 


483.—Treron olax. 
Treron olax, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 289. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Labuan (Ussher) ; 
Silam (Lempriere); Moera Teweh (F%scher); Banjar- 
masin (Mottley). 

484.—Treron fulvicollis. 
Treron fulvicallis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 288. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz) ; Lumbidan (Treacher) ; 
Labuan (A. Hverett) ; Abai (Wittt); Sandakan (W. 
B. Pryer); Telang (Grabowsky) ; Banjarmasin 
(Mottley) ; Pontianak (Temmunck). 

485.—Treron capellei. 
Treron capeller, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 285. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccart); Bintulu (A. Hverett); 
Lawas (Treacher) ; Moera Teweh (fischer) ; Rangas 
(Grabowsky); Banjarmasin (Mottley); S. Borneo 
(Schwaner). 

There is said to be a skeleton of T. oxyura (Reinw.) in 
the Leyden Museum which purports to have been 
procured in Borneo by Schwaner. As no subse- 
quent collector be met with the species, I omit it 
pending confirmation of the habitat. 
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SuUB-FAMILY—PTILOPIN/:. 
GENUS—PTILOPUS. 


486.—Ptilopus jambu. 
Ptilopus jambu, Elliot, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 554. 
Ptilonopus jambu, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 289. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarrz) ; Labuan (Ussher) ; 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (Whitehead) ; Sandakan 
(W. B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (fischer) ; Banjar- 
masin (Mottley). 


487.—Ptilopus melanocephalus. 
Ptilopus melanocephalus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1884, p. 322 ; 
Everett, Ibis, 1886, p. 524. 
Banguey I. (A. Everett) ; Marasi Bay (Lempriere) ; 
Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (Platen). 


488.—Ptilopus lechlancleri. 
Ptilopus lechlanclerr, Elliot, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 568. 
Leucotreron lechlancleri, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 374 ; 
ide, Ornis 1888, p. 316. 
Puerto Princesa (Platen). 


ORDER—GALLIN/A. 
FAMILY—MEGAPODIIDAE. 
GENUS—MEGAPODIUS. 

489.—Megapodius cumingii. 
Megapodius cumingu, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 302. 
Meow onanpe, PZ. .5., 1875, Pp» Tit. 
Labuan (Mottley); Tiga Is. (Whitehead); Mantanani Is. 
(A. Hverett); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) ; Balabac 
(Steere); Marasi Bay (Lempriere) ; Taguso (White- 
head) ;-P. Princesa (A. Everett). 
FAMILY—PHASIANIDE. 
SUB-FAMILY—PAVONIN/& 
GENUS—ARGUSIANUS. 
490.—Argusianus grayl. 
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Argusianus grayt, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 305. 
Sarawak (A. Hverett) ; Bintulu (A. Everett) ; Lawas - 
(Ussher) ; Sandakan (Guillemard) ; Silam (Guille- 
mard) ; Moera Teweh (fischer); Banjarmasin © 

(S. Miller). 


Representative form of A. argus (Linn.). 


GENUS—POLYPLECTRON. 


491.—Polyplectron napoleonis. 
Polyplectron napoleonis, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, p.792. 
P. emphanes, Id., idem, 1878, p. 623 (lapsu calam). 

Balabac (A. Hverett); Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa 
(A. Everett). 

In his ‘Notes d’Ornithologie (3¢ série)’’ M. Oustalet 
has recorded this bird as having been obtained in 
the island of Luzon by M. Alfred Marche, who pro- 
cured two specimens, ‘‘dont l’un, le male, a eté tué 
en 1881 a Paragay (Lucon) tandis que l’autre, la 
femelle, provient, suivant M. Marche, de quelque 
ile située au sud de Lucon,”’ (Bull. Boe. Philom., sér. 
7. Vi, p. 254, 1882). The occurrence of this species 
in Luzon is, I venture to think, extremely doubtful, 
and perhaps for the locality ‘“Paragay (Lugon)” 
should be read ‘“‘Paragua,’’ which is the Spanish 
for the island of Palawan ? 


492.—Polyplectron schleiermacheri. 
Polyplectron schleiermachert, Briggem., Der Zool. Bart., 


DOG7y) Papas 
Moera Teweh (Fischer); Banjarmasin (Brectenstein). 


SUB-FAMILY—PHASIANINEA. 
GENUS—LOBIOPHASIS. 


493.—Lobiophasis bulweri. 
Lobiophasis bulweri, Sharpe, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 4th 
Sells, MV, D7 slog 
I. castanei-candatus, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1877, p. 93. 
Lawas Mts. (Low); Kinabatangan (Z’reacher). 
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GENUS—-EUPLOCAMUS. 


494.—Euplocamus nobilis. 
EKuplocamus nobilis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 306; Salv. & 
sclat., Ibis, 1880, p. 371: 
H. igmitus, Elliot, Ibis, 1878, p. 414. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Baram (Hose); Lawas (Treacher); 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Silam (Lempriere); Moera 
Teweh (fischer); Banjarmasin (Breitenstev). 
495.—Euplocamus pyronotus. 
Huplocamus pyronotus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 307. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Bintulu (A. Everett) ; Baram 
(A. Everett) ; Lihong Bahaja (Grabowsky). 
Representative form of H. erythropthalmus (Raffl.). 


GENUS—GALLUS. 
496.—Gallus bankiva. 
Gallus banka, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Ser., 1, p. 348. 
Balabac (Steere); Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa 
(Steere). 
FAMILY—TETRAONID-. 
SUB-FAMILY—PERDICINE. 


GENUS —RHIZOTHERA. 
497.—Rhizothera longirostris. 
Rhizothera longirostris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 310. - 
Busau (A. Hverett) ; Marup (A. Everett); Moera Teweh 
(fischer) ; Banjarmasin (Brettenstein). 
GENUS—MELANOPERDIX. 
498.—Melanoperdix nigra. 
Melanoperdix nigra, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 309. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccart); Bintulu (A. Everett) ; 
Lihong Bahaja (Grabowsky). 


GENUS—ARBOROPHILA. 
499.—Arborophila charltoni. 
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Arborophila charltoni, Nicholson, Ibis, 1883, p. 89. 
Sigalind (Lempriere) ; Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) ; Ben- 
koka (Whitehead). 


BAMBUSICOLA. 


500.—Bambusicola hyperythra. 
Bambusicola hyperythra, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 266. 
Lawas Mts. (Treacher). 


501.—Bambusicola erythrophrys. 
Bambusicola erythrophrys, Sharpe, Ibis, 1889. 
B. hyperythra, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 454. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
Mr. Sharpe proposes to describe, under the above 
title, the Bambusicola of Kina Balu as distinct from 
B. hyperythra of Lawas. 


GENUS—ROLLULUS. 


502.—Rollulus roulroul. 
Rollulus roulroul, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 309. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz) ; Bintulu (A. Everett) ; 
Trusan (A. Hverett) ; Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) ; 
Silam (Lempriere) ; Moera Teweh (fischer) ; Tum- 
bang Hiang (Grabowsky). 


GENUS—HAEMATORTYxX. 


503.—Hezmatortyx sanguiniceps. . 
Hematortyx sangwiniceps, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 266. 
Lawas Mts. (Treacher). 


SUB-FAMILY—COTURNICIDA. 
GENUS—EXCALFACTORIA. 


504.—Excalfactoria chinensis. 
Hecalfactoria chinensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 311. 
Sarawak (A. Hverett) ; Labuan (Low) ; Kina Balu up 
to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead); Silam (Guillemard); Moera 
Teweh (fischer) ; Rangas (Grabowsky) ; Banjarma- 
sin (Motiley); Taguso (Whitehead). 


GENUS 
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ORDER—HEMIPODII. 
FAMILY—ITURNICID-A. 
GENUS—TURNIX. 


505.—Turnix nigrescens. 
Turmiz nigrescens, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 203. 
T. fasciata, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 374; Id., Ornis, 
1888, p. 317. 
DR haynalois ideidem, 1868, p. 374; Id., idem, 1888, 


p- 317 (?) 
Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (Platen). 


ORDER—FULICARIA. 
FAMILY—RALLIDA. 
SuB-FAMILY—RALLIN AZ 


GENUS—HY POTAENIDIA. 


506.—Hypoteenidia striata. 
Hypotenidia striata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 336. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Labuan (Low); Ban- 
jarmasin (Mottley) . 


GENUS—RALLINA. 


507.—Rallina fasciata. 
Rallina fasciata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 337. 
Gallinago fasciata, Sharpe, Ibis. 1888, p. 205 (lapsu 
calamt). 
Sarawak (Doria and SBeccari); Labuan (Ussher) ; 
Lawas (Treacher); Kina Balu (Whitehead); 
Moera Teweh (%scher); Taguso (Whitehead) ; 
P. Princesa (Platen). 


508.—Rallina rufigenis. 
Rullina rufigenis, Salvad.,.Ucc. Bor. p. 338; Brigeg., 
Abhandl. nat. Ver. Bremen, v, p. 5306. 
Sarawak (Wallace) ; Moera Teweh (fischer). 


8) 
) 
) 
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509.—Rallina fusca. 
Rallina fusca, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 338. 


Borneo (Schwaner). 


GENUS—PORZANA. 


510.—Porzana bailloni. 
Porzana baillom, Oates, Birds Burma, i, p. 344. 
P. pygmeea, Sharpe, Ibis, 1877, p. 24. 
Bintulu (A. Everett). 


GENUS—ORTYGOMETRA. 


511.—Ortygometra cinerea. 
Ortyometra cinerea, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 339. 
Labuan (A. Everett); Bangkau Lake (Grabowsky); Ban- 


jarmasin (Breztensterm). 


GENUS—GALLINULA. 


512.—Gallinula orientalis. 
Gallinula orientalis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 342. 
Borneo (Schwaner) ; S. Borneo (Croockewit); Bangkau 


Lake (Grabowsky). 


513.—Gallinula frontata. 
Gallinula frontata, W. Blasius, J. f. O., 1884, p. 215. 
Bangkau Lake (Grabowsky). | 


GENUS—ERYTHRA. 


514.—Erythra phoenicura. 
Hrythra phemceura, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 340. 
Porzana, sp., Sclater, P. Z. S.; 1863, peeezen 
Gallinula leucomelena, Briigg., Abhandl. nat. Ver. Bre- 
men, V, p. 536. 
Hrythra leucomelena, W. Blasius, J. f. O., 1884, p. 215. 
Amaurorns phenicura, Id., Ibis, 1888, p. 374. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Moera Teweh (fischer) ; 
Banjarmasin (Mottley); Pontianak (Diard); P. 
Princesa (Platen). 
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It remains to be proved whether H. phenicura and H. 
leucomelena are separable as distinct species in 
Borneo. Compare Briggemann, loc. cit., and Legge, 
Birds of Ceylon, i, p. 787. 


GENUS—GALLICREX. 


515.—Gallicrex cinerea. 
Gallicrex cinerea, Oates, Biras Burma, il, p. 349. 
G. cristata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 340. 
Lawas (Treacher) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley). | 


SuUB-FAMILY—FULICIN-E. 


GENUS—PORPHYRIO. 
_516.—Porphyrio indicus. 
Porphyrio indicus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 342; Brigg., 
Abhandl. nat. Ver. Bremen, v, p. go. 
S. Borneo (Semmelink) ; Bangkau Lake (Grabowsky) ; 
Banjarmasin (Vordeman). 


ORDER—LIMICOL&. 
FAMILY—CGEDICNEMID-A. 
GENUS—CEDICNEMUS. 


517.—CEdicnemus magnirostris. 

Gidicnemus magnirostris, Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. 
Charad., p. 89. 

Orthoramphus magnirostris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 312 ; 
Everett, Ibis, 1886, p. 525. 

Hsacus magnirostris, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 203. 

Cape Simpangmengaio (A. Everett); Taguso (White- 
head). , 


FAMILY—PARIDZA. 


GENUS—HY DROPHASIANUS. 


518.—Hydrophasianus chirurgus. 
Hydrophasianus chirurgus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 343 ; 
W. Blass, J.-F: O.,.1884,*p. 216. 
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Bangkau Lake (Grabowsky); Banjarmasin (Vordeman). 
GENUS—HYDRALECTOR. 
519.—Hydralector gallinaceus. 


Hydralector gallmmaceus, W. Blasius, J. F. O., 1884, p. ae 


210. 
Bangkau Lake (Grabowsky). 


FAMILY—GLAREOLID/E. 


GENUS—GLAREOLA. 


520.—Glareola grallaria. 
Glareola grallaria, Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. Charad., 
[Ds AOR. 
G. isabella, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 320. 


Borneo (Schwaner). 


521.—Glareola orientalis. 
Glareola orventalis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 319. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Labuan (Ussher) ; 
Moera Teweh (fischer); Taguso (Whitehead). 


FAMILY—CHARADRIID-A. 


GENUS—CHARADRIUS. 


522.—Charadrius fulvus. 
Charadrius fulvus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 313. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Banjarmasin (Mottley) ; Pagattan (Schwaner) ; Ba- 
labac (Steere); Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa 
(Platen). 


GENUS—SQUATAROLA. 


523.—Squatarola helvetica. 
Squatarola helvetica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 313. 
Labuan (Mottley); Pontianak (Diard); Taguso (White- 
head) ; Cuyo I. (Meyer). 


GENUS—EUDROMIAS. 


524.—Eudromias veredus. 
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Eudromias veredus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 2153 
Aigialitis vereda, W. Blasius, Ornis, 1888, p. 319. 
Labuan (A. Everett); P. Princesa (Platen). 


GENUS—AAGIALITIS. 
525.—¢gialitis geoffroyi. 
Ajgialites geoffroyt, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 318. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz); Labuan (Ussher); S. Bor- 
neo (Schwaner); Tabanio (Mottley); Pontianak, 
(Diard) ; Marasi Bay (Lempriere); Taguso (White- 
head) ; P. Princesa (A. Everett). 
526.—Aégialitis mongolica. 
Aigialitis mongolica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 316. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccart); Labuan (A. Hverett) ; 
S. Borneo (Schwaner) ; Pontianak (Diard) ; Taguso 
(Whitehead). 
527.-—AXgialitis cantiana. 
Aigialitis cantiana, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 624. 
Labuan (Whitehead); Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa 
(A. Everett). 
528.—Aégialitis dubia. 
Ajgialitis dubia, Salvad., Uce. Bor., p. 316. 
Charadrius minor, Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. Charad., p. 
130. 
Sarawak (A. Hverett); Labuan (Treacher) ; Moera 
Teweh (fischer); Douson R. (S. Miller); Tabanio 
(Mottley) ; Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (Platen). 
529.—A¥gialitis peronil. 
Algialitis peronn, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 315. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Labuan (Motiley) ; 
Usukan Bay (Guwillemard); Banjarmasin (S.Miiller) ; 
Marasi Bay (Lempriere) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; 
P. Princesa (Platen). 


GENUS—STREPSILAS. 


5 30.— Strepsilas interpres. 
Strepsilas interpres, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 320. 
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Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Labuan (Ussher) ; 


Cagayan Sulu (Gwillemard) ; Libawan I. (Guille- — | 


mard) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Platen). 
FAMILY—SCOLOPACID/A.. 
GeNUS—HIMANTOPUS. 


531.—Himantopus leucocephalus. 
Himantopus leucocephalus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 321. 
Borneo (Schwaner). 
532.—Himantopus melanopterus. 
Himantopus melanopterus, Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. 
Charadi p27qr 
HH. rufipes, W. Blasius, J. F. O., 1884, p. 215. 
Borneo (Seebohm, loc. cit); Bangkau Lake (Grabowsky). 


GENUS—GALLINAGO. 

533-—Gallinago megala. . | 

Gallinago megala, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 334. 

G. australis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 203. 

Taguso (Whitehead). 

534.--Gallinago scolopacina. 

Gallinago scolopacina, Bp., Comp. List. B. Eur. & N. 

Amer., p. 52. 

A bird obtained by Mr. Whitehead at Labuan has 
been determined by Mr. Seebohm to be of this 
species. 

535-—Gallinago stenura. 
Gallinago stenwra, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 334. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccart); Labuan (Treacher); 
Moera Teweh (fscher) ; Banjarmasin: (Schwamner). 


GENUS—RYNCHALA. 
536.—Rynchea capensis. 
Rynchea capensis, Seehohm. Geog. Distrib. Charad., 
p. 456. 
R. bengalensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 335. 
Borneo (Croockewnt). 
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GENUS—LIMICOLA. 


537.—Limicola platyryncha. 
Limicola platyryncha, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 322; W. 
Blasius, Ornis, 1888, p. 319. 
Puerto Princesa (Platen). 


GENUS-—TRINGA. 


538.—Tringa crassirostris. 
Tringa crassirostris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 325. 
T'’. tenutrostris, Nicholson, Ibis, 1883, p. 88. 
Labuan (Lemprvere) ; Pontianak (Dard). 


539.—Tringa subminuta. 
Tringa subminuta, Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. Charad., p. 
438. 
Actodromas temminckui, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 324. 
Labuan (A. Everett); Pagattan (Schwaner); P. Prin- 
cesa (Platen). 


540.—Tringa ruficollis. 
Tringa mmuta ruficollis, Seehohm, Geog. Distrib. Cha- 
bags p 4G7,, bl. Xv. 
Actodromas albescens, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 323. 
A. salina, Id., idem, p. 324. 
Buntal, Sarawak (Doria and Beccarr); Matu, May 8, 
1874 (A. Hverett); Labuan (A. Hverett); Sandakan 
(Guillemard); Moera Teweh (fischer); S. Borneo 
(Schwaner) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Pla- 
tei). 


GENUS—PELIDNA. 


541.—Pelidna alpina. 
Pelidna alpmma, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 323. 
S. Borneo (S. Miiller). 
542.—Pelidna subarquata. 
Pelidna subarquata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 322. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccart) ; Pontianak (Diard), 
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GENUS—MACHETES. 


543. _—Wachstes pugnax. 


Machetes pugnax, Nicholson, Ibis, 1883, p. 88. 
Labuan (Lempriere). 


GENUS—TRINGOIDES. 


544.--Tringoides hypoleucus. 
Tringordes hypoleucus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 320. 
Distributed everywhere in the Bornean Group of 
islands both on the shore and far inland along the 
river courses. 


GENUS—TOTANUS. 


545.—Totanus stagnatilis. 


Totanus stagnatilis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 328. 
Tabanis (Schwaner). 


546.—Totanus glottis. 
Totanus glottis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 328. 
S. Borneo (Schwaner); Tabanis (Mottley); Pontianak 
(Diard). 
547.—Totanus calidris. 


Totanus calidris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 328. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Labuan (Ussher) ; 
S. Borneo (Schwaner); Pontianak (Diard); Taguso 
(Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Platen). 


548.—Totanus brevipes. 
Totanus brevipes, Seebohm, Geog. Distrib, Charad., 
» AOI 
T’. Dini Salvad., Uce. Bor., p. 320. 
Labuan (Ussher) ; Usukan Bay, June 3 (Gwillemard) ; 
S. Borneo (S. Miller); Taguso (Whitehead); P. 
(Platen). 


549.— Totanus glareola. 
Totanus glareola, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 327. 
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Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Labuan (Ussher) ; 
Moera Teweh (f%scher); S. Borneo (Croockewitt) ; 
Banjarmasin (Mottley); Pagattan (Schwaner); Ta- 
guso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (Platen). 


GENUS—TEREKIA. 


550.—Terekia cinerea. 
Terekia cinerea, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 330. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccart) ; Taguso (Whitehead), 


GENUS—EREUNETES. 


551.—Ereunetes tackanowskui. 
Ereunetes tackanowsku, Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. Cha- 
rad., p. 399. 
Pseudoscolopax semipalmatus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 332. 
Pontianak (Diard). 


GENUS—LIMOSA. 


552.—Limosa melanuroides. 
Inmosa melanuroides, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 331. 
Pontianak (Diard). 


553-—Limosa uropygialis. 
Limosa rufa wropygialis,; Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. Cha- 
aKC le, Ob sXe 
L. bawert, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p.-331; Sharpe, Ibis, 1878, 
p. 419. 
Sarawak (H. Everett) ; Labuan (A. Everett). 


GENUS—NUMENIUS. 
554.—Numenius lineatus. 
Numenws arquatus lineatus, Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. 
Charad-p.322: 
N. arquata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 332-1 - 
S. Borneo (Croockewit) ; Taguso (Whitehead). 


555-—Numentus variegatus. 
Numenius pheeopus varrieqatus, Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. 
Charads p. 330. 
N. pheeopus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 333. 
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N. uropygialis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1876, p. 52. is 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Labuan (Ussher) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Taguso (Whitehead) ; 
Cuyo I. (Meyer). 
550.—Numenius cyanopus. 
Numenius cyanopus, Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. Charad., 


p- 320. 

N. australis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 333; Sharpe, Ibis, 
1879, p. 371. 

N. major, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 333. 


Lumbidan (Ussher) ; S. Borneo (Croockewit). 


ORDER—GAVI-. 
FAMILY—LARID-.. 
SUB-FAMILY—STEMIN-. 


GENUS—HY DROCHELIDON. 


| 557.—Hydrochelidon hybrida. 3 
Hydrochelidon hybrida, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 372. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccart) ; S. Borneo (Schwaner); 
Pontianak (Diard) ; Taguso (Whitehead). 
558.—Hydrochelidon leucoptera. 
Hydrochelidon leucoptera, Saunders, P. Z. S., 1876, p. 
O41. 
H, mgra, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 372; W. Blasius, Verh. 
Zep. WV ten) xxii, pe 7s: 
Mengkatip, Barits R. (Grabowsky). 


GENUS—STERNA. 


559.—Sterna anglica. 
Sterna anglica, Saunders, P. Z. S., 1876, p. 644. 
Geloheelidon anglica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 371. 
Banjarmasin (Mottley). 


560.—Sterna bergii. 


Sterna bergu, Saunders, P. Z. S., 1876, p. 657. 
S. eristata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 376. 
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Labuan (Mottley) ; Balabac (Steere); Taguso (White- 
head); P. Princesa (Platen). 


561.—Sterna melanauchen. 
Sterna melanauchen, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 354, W. 
Blasius, [bis, 1888, p. 374. 
Labuan (Ussher); P. Princesa (Plate). 


562.—Sterna sinensis. 
Sterna smensis, Saunders, P. Z. S., 1876, p. 662. 
Sternula minuta, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 378. 
Bruit, Sarawak (A. Hverett); Banjarmasin (Mottley) ; 
S. Borneo (Schwaner) ; Pontianak (Diard) ; Taguso 
(Whitehead). 
563.—Sterna sumatrana. 
Sterna sumatrana, Saunders, P. Z. S., 1876, p. 663. 
Onychoprion sumatranus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 374. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccarz). 
564.—Sterna anestheta. 
Sterna anestheta, Saunders, P. Z. S., 1876, p. 664. 
Onychoprion anesthetus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 374. 
Pontianak (Diard). 
565.—Sterna fuliginosa. 
Sterna fuliginosa, Saunders, P. Z. S., 1876, p. 666. 
Onychoprion fuliginosus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 373. 
Borseo (v. Pelzeln). 


GENUS—ANOUS. 
566.—Anous stolidus. 
Anous stolidus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 379; Sharpe, Ibis, 
ogee; VW. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 374. 
Bintulu (A. Everett) ; P. Princesa (Platen). 
567.—Anous melanogenys. 
Anous melanogenys, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 354. 
Labuan (T'reacher). 
568.—-Anous leucocapillus. 
Anous leucocapillus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1878, p. 415. 
Sarawak (Ussher). 
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ORDER—TUBINARES. 
FAMILY—PROCELLARIIDA. 
GENUS—PUFFINUS. 


569.—Puffinus leucomelas. 
Puffinus leucomelas, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1881, p. 800. 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer). 


ORDER——PYGOPODES. 
FAMILY—--PODICIPID-A. 


GENUS—PODICERS. 

570.—Podiceps tricolor. a ge 7 

Podiceps triocolor, Wordeman, Tidsch. Nederl. Ind., 
LOOg, e222: : 

Banjarmasin ( Vordeman ). 
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